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BOOK II. 


ON THE SOUL AND ANCKSTItAL WORSUIl’. 


INTFUJIIL'CTION. 


As wc set. luTtli ill tile (.leneml Prefoco to this work (ji. xiii), 
the Second Jlook will l>e devoted lo the Soul, tbnt is to suy, to 
the idcfts of tlic luiiure mul elmructfiriatics of snulis, the ways i» 
ivincb they are tliought. to manifest theniselvca or iheir Influeuce, 
and to work on huinan life and society, as tilfio to the main purl of 
the jHactices iind usages bom from the belief in their existence and 
power. It will, in other words, be m Book on Auimism, iximprisiTig 
Spirit-lore ant! Demomdogy, Bxordsin nnd Uivination, treating aLso of 
Spiritism mid h'etiehiaiii, as they manifest themselves by the worship 
of deceased parents mill ancestors in the faluily-circle, on iheir 
graves, and in teuiiiles. It will iit the same time heeotne im intro¬ 
duction to the principles aiul chief features of Taoism, ihia system 
liiiving evolved in the uiain from the general ideas cunceriling souls. 

Pursuing the method adopted in our Pirsl Book, we shall build up 
our Second us much as jiosiiiblc Iroin Chinese texts, thus letting, so 
to say, the Chinese tbcniseivea compose it. This iiietiuid is, we think, 
in general the heat fur ethnugraphinil resesueh nrnoiig any nation that 
possesses a literature, as it nmy ensure the highest attainable degree 
of eurrcetne^s in tracing its ideas aiitl the i no lives of its doings, it 
being in hia writings that man cxjiresscs spunbinciously his thoughts 
and iMiliefs. fieoidcs, the writings of a |K.-uple are the only authentic 
aources from which its eulture may he studied through its kisturicnl 
phases, and thits pages tuny be collected for the general histcicy 
of the civilisation of niuukiud, wiiiuli to write is, we dare say, the 






V)ll 

liylitsil Iiiin iitiJ hIijwI: uf scieiitiHc Etlitiugntjjhy. Kthiiuijmjihy k 
bnrflly itriytiling if nut historical, 

Since tliE iniUicailiun uf t>ur First Bonk sotwj scKohirs iiiivt? 
Ojieiily scurnwi uur liistnrii.'ii! niclhoi!. 'f'ltcy hnve ileeliirctl tJiiit it 
ctiibroilfj the diffiircnt plidses through which ISiist-Asijtti uultiiru has 
niuvDj ill ihp cuursti ul tiiiin, giving the niwlley na nn iiiifigo of the 
uctmil itutu of things. To these objoctions wc must respumi that 
wa cuniiDt sec iiuw there can [lossibly he utiy question of nn 
oiiihi'ujliiit’nt of tiiuea iinil [iJmses wherr^j ns In our work, tit 
every quotation tile source tlriiwu fium I.h honcslly meraimittl, 
utid the timt! when fiuj» smireu wits written remleretl tmcefilile 
through an nppemlwl list of the works ijiioteil lial still, llioao 
oensunirs tail to iKts thiii luir t.'lLitiese tfiatt'rijil sliuwing the pre* 
valence of tint present itietis anti riistonii in curlier times, uriil often 
also their origin, teMclics us at every moment thut in Chinn's eivili* 
station there eunnot even he much rpii^timi of jihascs, the tiiranners 
and customs, religious and socliil institiitimis of (lie past hdiig there, 
90 lar lis may he nsecrtaiiicil by niBfiiis of hooks, s'» much like those 
ol more modern timfs ami the present flay, as to almost enforue 
the comdiisiori tfiat tliey have hardly aver umlergoiift any uhiingc 
at nil. ndugs may have devido]K'd in Chtim, bat iiuthiag there ha* 
changed I tliis fact fist; present iJnok will tiinke true iignin by a 
great number of inslajiees. 

Itideed, moor perfectly than iinywhere else in this world, arc 
llfiligion, Superstition iliuI Custom in Chinn picLares of the past. 
Her literuturc may be regutfJcrl us tile uliiet creator ol' this 
phenomeiiua. hisepnmbly (smihmed, ns everywhem in the heathen 
parts of tlie world they arc, ilciigion, Siipirrstillan ami CiiHtutii iiave, 
in truth, iiecn delivered in China from age to age by trad it ion; 
hut this rmHitioa was always guided by books In which it wits 
written down, aad the oklest of wkieh were always the miftrt 
eatcuiued. It wuia the books that, merely fiescrihing them, in fact 
petrified them, tiorping them nbo reijiark[d>|y free from novelty, 
which, in Cliifiesc civiliyu;d opinion, iiUvoys is corruption. Hence 
it Li that, in ilescribing Chinns Religion, SiijuTstition nnd Custom 
in their liistorv and present aspect, ihose suiud books lire Ut'cesaurily 
to be our gniilua; henci; also they are to lead Us in rcviBwing the ideas 
mhiting to tiouls, spirits and devils, which form the dominant, element 
in the wide field of Aiiimisiiu Autopsy nnd heiirsay here htcomc inHtter& 
of secondary iiiiportonec. 

Studying Animism, and in particular the iflcfta and conuepthms 


[?(Tiuj[iut;rK}x. 


tl, Hidutli^, nutiintllv vom(>» i» tbi; mniii to a diuly (»f myth 
AT)d fttblt* aboot spirits and the H|iirit-virnrkl. Whik working in 
Cliinti, we oulleotiHl a great tiuuilier of gbost-tHles from the npi> of 
the people; but tiiidiiig them afterwards by little and little tu jiritit^ 
in versions certainly more reluddu and enabling us srjniewhnt to 
tnako out in how far they existed in past times, we have hadtoi'on- 
sign most of that hearsay evidence to the paper-basket. From studi 
written myth and marvel the reader wiU finrl this Book for the 
greater part (}om|H>scd; hut that imiterinl ts no myth and marvel in 
Chinese eyes. Nut being ailvtinocd enough in scieiice and eiiltun; 
to distinguish tictweon the possible ami the itn^Ktssible, nlmost uvery'* 
thing which ttie books have to tell, the Chinese hike for tnith and 
true event, as reliable as any. This fact renders their books of ilic 
highest value for us as sources nf knowlinlge of ideas and thoughts, 
even ap.rrt fiuin the considrmtion that Itiey are Jilways reflcetiuns of 
prevailing opinion and of the tmin of i hough t of the tinio in which 
they were written, even though, uoeasiunally, their authiirs may liave 
drawn wivtmgly and knowingly from their inn^^iuatioii. And it is 
those iipinions, that truln of thought, which we want in (he first 
place to know. 

Thus our trejitiscs in the Held of Antinistii will neijuaint the 
reader with a broad class of literary products, called, since the JIho 
dynasty, sijiu sliwoh /J-v ^ or “minor iiirurmations" ^ corniiiuni- 
catiuns, itceonUng to the Chinese, of a lower order, comprising also 
novels anil fictitious talcs, in a great number of which mtm'.st{iig 
ellinugm|jhic:il anil historicril material lies hidden. The eiHicIi of 
the 'Pang <ly nasty seem a to have been particularly prolific in wrilingb 
of this class; but we have also somo of earlier date, and a great 
nnmlier of the Sung time, besides many written under the Ming 
dynasty and the now reigning House. Though prudueed in ages so 
wide npirt, the whole class shows a striking imifurmitr of character, 
Xot the slightest ciningc or progress in the animistic nutions have 
we been able to trace in It, which corrolmmtcii our stuteiuent that 
China on the whole has always bi®n as she was. Owing, no doubt, 
to the prevailing flccadeiicc of literaiy sillily and culture, wc have 
not succeeded in finding complete copies of more than a few works 
in this class. Large collections of siao shwoli, printed in uniform 
tyiie and size, are, in fact, sold collectively, mid are ptoliably much 
read. Hut as n rule they give ns the works only in a frngmentaty 
state, their (.vntcnts not ijoiniug up by far to what, according to 
the bibliographies nml catsilogues, they ought tn contain. tJappily, 
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Cliimi s world-faTneJ A', ih, ‘ it.) llus 

(tohciency to a gcoA estunt. Hiinrtrt.U of uW „„t found in the 

giant thesaiirijs over its scveml sections, with earef„| metituin of 
he sources front whmh I hey were .Imwn, So we shnil very often 

have to „noto frotn it, nmj then ntnrk our extmets by theoWte^ 
t b, the abbreviiitefl vtuni T'^u jAh. ’ arat-wrs 

In no smaller measure arc we iadebt«l for material to another 

«T"uT.hVl!Ii '''i"* f"™*' - “"‘“i-'-if«"Ch.p«,l 

■rr iti ««-l imi.g»,l ,,,le,^„tia|ly u,„|e, ™ri„a, ,i,fe. 

!•« i ai pu,g ponofl, extending fo>ti, A.I), y7fi to 063, was n 
jxirt of the reign of rut THung ± ^ nf the Sung <lvnashr, who 
|ja.i the work compiled by a eoinuiitfee of thirteen leomed gmmlees 
nitder presidency of the statesman Li h'nng ^mMTZ 
™j« «n,» extant f„, ^linj |1^ 

and bn for it, many, if not most of the works fro,,, wlllh it 
V as built up, would have l>ecn entirely lust; now a great number 
m the fragmentary state in which we Imve them, are exnresslv 

A '' t' o’l from (jiiotHtions pn^served in the 

Acanff k,. Thu work seems to him- had no ^ 

unlil ntei 08(1. rten it to ro.,«iHi«ho.| by He mr« <i( Ik 

r.„ Kita, i,g. t, is .e^rtea 

iiieSv'i^su^irnlrtl'^fT'^ to consist 

fnr ditaet BublicetiJ^ HJ’'"”?;. 
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PART 1. 

THE SOtn. IN PHILOSOPHY AND FOLK-CONCEPTION. 


CirAFTER J. 

psTcnotxxiiuAii railiJGOPiiT. 

Thfl reader who htt(< waded through the three Tolmues that form 
the Fiwt Rook of this work, will have found that the way in whioh 
the Chinese dispose of the dead forms u rich mine of infortnation 
respecting their ideas on the human soul, such as they virtually 
prevail among the people, and that it illustrates how vast tlie 
influence is, which those ideas have exercised upcm Chinese social 
life in all its pluises, since the earliest times known. It is now 
manifest also that, whereas the ideas about the Soul ore the 
fundamental and leading ideas of Chinn’s Religion, as, in fiict, they 
are probably of nil religions on this earth, so tho Disposal of 
the Dead is on intcgml part of that Religion, and a description 
of it may not lie omitted in this attempt to depict the latter. 
But onr First Book is for from giving b all their details the 
conceptions and usages respecting souls. It therefore becomes now 
our duly to describe them, further, and thus to execute the second 
part of our programme, as set forth on [»ge XIII of the General 
Preface, 

Pursuing, as we have hitherto done, the historioo-ethnographical 
method also in this part of onr task, we find oureelves, for the 
knowledge of the most ancient animistic ideas of the Chinese, 
confined in tho mab to a study of those ideas os they were 
proper to the intelligent part of the people, it being not, of 
oonrsB, tho lowest classes whose conceptions were laid down in the 
Classics and other works of the pre-Christian epoch, Tlie Chinese 
mind at that time was, os we have had occasbn specially to show 
b onr dissertation on Fung-shui, b a stiige of culture high 
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unoiigb to invent n system of Cosmogony intendetl to oxplam, 
thong it by tbi»ries devoid of even the most primtiry^ scientitie 
eleiuonbi, the construction of the whole irnivntise and all its pheno- 
menfi and mysteries. It used that very same web of speouJative 
wisdom to explain also the mysteries of the creation and constitution 
of Alan. And no wonder3 for was not Man an intrinsic part of the 
Cosmos? was not he even one of the three priacipfll ports of tt, 
immediately tanking in importancD tifter Heaven and Earth, and 
living between these powers? Indeed, in the J ih we find 

it stated explicitly; -Anciently, the Holy Men made the yih (t, e. 

• permutalions and combinations of lines) with the object of con- 
“funning, by means thereof, Man to the laws of Heaven, which 
“conferT the endowmonts that constitute his nature. To this mid 
“those Saints stated what the nature (TaoJ of lltaiven Is, saying 
“it conslsta of (the operation of) the Yin and the Yang; sub- 
“ scqnently they made out what the nature of the Earth cxinaists 
“ in, declaring it to be composed of soft and strong substances ; and 
“ finally they tniule out all about the nature of Aftin, declaring it to 
“consist of benevolence and rigliteousncsa. They combined (,the lines 
“representing) those three Powers (tsai), repeated them, an y 
•arrunging tliose six lines in diiifcretit permutations, obtain'd the 

“kwa**** _ “The Yih kijtg is u luxjk of wide com prehension and 

"etubraeing evErytliing, It deals with the Tao of Heaven, tlia lao 
“of Man und the Tao of Earth. It combines (the lines representing) 
“those three Pmvers, and It doubles them, so that they amount to 
“six. What those six lines show is nothing else than the fao o 

“ the three Powers” K . , . i- 

Our readers will have no difiloidty In understanding these quotations 
in nil their parts, if he be acquaiotfid with what wc have stated on 
pp. 9{50 sy?, of Rook I about the Yin and the Vang, and abuiil. 
the kwa or lineal figures the ancients used to graphically represent 
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the uliief phononiDna of Naliire created by the openitiou of thcae 
two ^eat ‘Regulators”. Th(we ptigcg. giving the outlines of the 
ancieut Chinese system of Cosmogony, will also enable the reader 
to iinderstund the ancient theories aliout the hiuimn soul, which we 
are now going to develop with the aid of ancient excerpts. 

The Y ang and the Yin being deeinefl to produce, hy the 
iwwer of their co-operation, /tH that exists, so Man, too, was judged 
by the imclent Chinese to be a pitiduct of the union of those powers. 
And, likewise as a matter of course, they considered him to be 
a)iu[icd out of (.he same materlnl and immaterial substance which 
they believed to constitute the Universe or, in other words. Heaven 
anti Earth, containing the live Elements. These doctrines we dud laid 
down in overt temis in the fA ki (ch. 33, L I), ‘Thus is it that 
‘ Man consists of the heneticinl substances tliat compose the Heavens 
"and the Earth, of the cu-opemtion of the Yin and the Yang, 
‘and of the union of n kwei with a shenj he consists of the 


‘ finest breath contained in the live Elements” Thus ancient 
philosophy deemed Muu to be ii coinjKiund of two aubsUuices, vix. 
a kwei and a slien, respectively related, as the contexturo of 
the passage of itself suggests, with the Yin and the Yung, and 
also related with terrestrial matter and irniiiaterial celestial siibatiince, 
with which, as our readers hovo long known, the Yin and the 
Y’nng ore reapcclivcly ideutitieJ. 


The same ancient £A AA which has to the present ilay narn^wly 
confined Chinese thought and mind within the limits of Its doctrines, 
we do not search in vuiu for further (licorics tending to ilefiuc tlie 
nature of the kwei and the shen, and their pkee in Crjtsinoguny, 
VVe read in it (ch. 61, 1. 1) that “Tsai Jfgo spoke: *1 have heard 
‘the terms kwei and shen, but 1 do not know what they 
* menn'j on which Confucius srnd to liitii: ‘The kbi (breath} is 
"the full manifestation of the shen, and the p‘oh is the full 
"manifestation of the kweij the union of the kwei witli th<? 
"shell k thn highest among oil titmk. Living lieings are all 
“sure to die, ami as they certainly return (kwei) to the Earth 
"after their death, the soul (which Accompanies them thither) k 
"called k wei. But while the bones and Hesh monlder in the ground 
"and mysteriously become earth of the fields, the khi isam^ 
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i THE BOVL IS PEULOSOFRT ANU FOLK-COHCEmoK. 

‘forth and manifests itself on high os a shimng ming (light)' 
This passage is the whole funds mental theory about the human 
soul in H nut^eil. To make it perfectly cli^ in all its details, we 
have only to put it into a wording of our own, at the same time 
considering it in connection with the above*meiitioiied association 
of the shen with the Yang and Heaven, and of the kwei with 
the Vin and the Earth. Thus, Confucius means to say, the a hen 
manifests itself b its full development in man by his kht or 
‘breath*’: indeed, only animated man breathea and lives*. After 
his death, this shen departs to higher regions, there to live on us 
ming or “lucid matter”, b other words, it returns to the source 
from which it sprang, the source of light, that Is to say, to the 
heavenly sphere, the chief department of the Yang. And his kwei, 
the soul or spirit produced by the Yin and thus partaking of 
the nature of the Earth, the gross, material part of the Uniyeree, 
[tosses through an analuguus prooisa uf migration. Under the name 
of p^oh, its energy or active operation manifests itself in man, 
and on his death it returns to the Earth, from which it once 
emanated. Considering that the Chinissc allot mrusculine attributea 
to Heaven, os this is the fructifying power of the Uni versa, while 
they ascrilie a feminine chameter to Earth, which reocivea Heaven's 
fructification, we may odl the shen the intde bouI or the animuii, 
and the kwei the female soul or antma. 

The energy of the shen, operatbg in the living human body, 
was denoted b ancient China, except by the word khi or breath, 
by tbe special term hwun*. It m the /A ki again which teaches 
us this. We read in that work (ch. 14, 1. 10) that, according to 
Confucius, tho grandee Ki-tSEB, styled Yeii-lbg frrjin the principality 
of Yen-lbg in which he lived, on burying his eldest son in the 
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|imia«ivorthy simple w)iy we have tnade meJitiod of an page 1163 
of Book 1, “bared the left side of his body wLeti the mound was 
“ finiabod, iiud moving to the right, walked round it, howling three 
“dines, and then he exelaimedi ’That the bones and flesh should 
“ return to the £(U‘th is ordained by fate' but the hwun or khi 
“can then go every'wherc, it can go everywhere; and with thU he 
* went on his way"’. In another section of the same work (ch. 68, 
L 27) wc read; “The hwun or khi returns to heaven; the body 
and the p^uh return to the Earth"*. 

Recapulating^, we now know of the two souls, attributed to Man 
by ancient Chinese philosophy, that — 

the a hen or immaterial soul eiiianates fro in the ethereal 
celestial part of die Cosmos, aud consists of yang substance. When 
operating actively in the living human IxKly, it is called khi ^ 
or “breath”, and hwun when separated from it after <leatli, 
it lives forth as a refidgent spirit, styled ming 
and the kwei the material, .substantutl soul, emanates 

from the terrestrial part of the Universe, and is formed of yin 
substance. In living man it operates under the name of p*oh 
and on bis deatli it returns to the Earth. 

It can hardly be doubted, that there exists some connection 
l>etween the theory that the last-named part of the human spirit, 
which partakes of the nature of the earth, at death returns to the 
Biirth, Hud the genenil ccaviction that the soul abides with the 
body in the grave, which conviction, as wo have seen, dooiinatcs 
throughout the whole range of customs w'c have passed in review 
b Book 1. It may, however, be suggested that this conviction is 
much older than that theory, so that it has by do means been 
created by the hitter. Indeed, though true it ia that written relics 
oi oldeti times are silent here, yet the remams that cveiy- 
where on the globe philosophic theormug is certainly younger than 
primitive aninriatic notions, and that a large number of the Chmese 
customs described by u.s, that are founded on a belief b the 
cohabitation of the soul and tho l>ody in the giave, liear clear 
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uvidence m tliem^ves of baving oiigitmted iu a time when the 
people were nut utlvnnoeil enough to indulge in imy ahstmct retuunmg 
iibuut a Heuven ami im Earth receiving tlie souk of man un hk 
death. 

TIiua, ftoeording to the genuine ancient theory, it must be the 
twei that abides with the buried man in bk grave. Nevcrtbeltfia, 
tlm shen, too, is continuously represeritcci by the customs 
relating to the disposal of the dead, as residing there, or, mote 
oorrectly speaking, as dwelling about the spot, portlculnrly io 
the inserjb^ giavc'stone (comp. B. 1, p. 1104). VVe have shown, 
that the pavilion which aheltcra this animated stone In every 
Imperial tomb of the Ming dynasty anti of the present reigning 
Uouse, WBH and U dennted ofHciatly as ming leu', "tower of the 
ming'*. Aloreover, numerous excerpts &om Glilnese worhs, inserted 
by us in Book 1, show that the things buried in tombs for the 
use of the uianea, were in ancient China, and ever since, calletl 
ming khi*, "implements for the ming", translated by us simply 
as ■implements for the manes” We may also see on page 707 
of Book I that Confucius is staled by the Iji ii to have declared 
that * those implements were thus called becaiiae they were assigned 
for the use of the ming of the alien”*, w'hils Tseng-tsziS thought 
■they were destined for the k w el” *. finally, the clothes worn by 
the dead in thoir graves are culled by the / /* ming i-ahang*, 
■coots and petticoats lor the ming” (boo p. 332), or simply 
ming i', ■coftts for the ming" (p. 335, note 2). 

The same Li it which thus acquaints us with the oldest theories 
that have been frmued in China in rEpect of the human soul, also 
teaches ua that there existed in the scmi-historioal or, perhap, 
even the legeiidaiy period, u saerificia! worship systematically 
addressed to either part of the soul separately. "The hwun ur 
"khi”, it flays (th. 38, 1. 27), ‘returns to Heaven, and the hotly 
■and the p'oh return to the Earth, and hence the custom exists 
■ of socking the soid, in naorificing, as well in the y i n part of the 
•Universe us in Ita yang port. Under the Yin dynasty they first 
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“ sought for it io tlie Y (i n g ^ under the Cheu djumtr they first 
•sought it in the Yiii”\ And in nnothcr place (ch. 61, 1. 10) 
of the snuie work ^'e resd, that Confucius said in the discourse 
about the human soul, which lie held with Tsai Ngo, and of which 
we trauskteii a part on (Kige 3: * After it was established that 

• there ore two constituent parts of the soul, gratitude was shown 

• them by menus of two cereoiouies. iustituted the morning 

• service, when, to show gratitude to the khi, a l)umt oifering 
“ was presented to it and the fragninee of the flesh was rendered 

• visihle hy meana of lighteuiug aromutic wood, over^' one in this 
•way being taught to turn his mind back towards his original 
“ancestO'rs. And in order to show gratitude to the p'oh, iiiillet 
■and panicled miUet were presented, together with dninties, liveiB, 

■ lungs, heads and hearts, amidst which were seen two earthen 
■jara q1 ‘ spirits, to wliich aromatired spirits were added; this 

■ sacriticc taught the people to love one another. Such mauiffstations 

■ of allcction for the manes on high and below wero tho most 

■ important of rites'^ ^ It is interesting to see from this eioerpt, 
that ill those aoeient times saerifieial articles w'ere sent uu high to 
the shon ur khi hy means of the very sciiiie su1>stance of wliich 
it was itself composed; fire, heat and light being indeed, as the 
reader knows, likewise emauations from the great universal Yang. 
It also was, we think, for tho same pliiloaophle consideration, that 
the place of W'orship was illummated hy means of btuning wood, 
and thal the ceremony was oelebrutwl at the break of day. On tiie 
other hand, tho articles destined for the p*oh were not consigned 
tu the Hatiies, this part of the soul being of a material corafKisUion, 
which rendered volatilization of the ibod and drink unnecesBary, 
if nut iiDtlcsirablo. 

Sinologists may, in studying ancient Chinese u'orks, easily (joijvmoe 
themselves that the human soul, composed, as it is, of a kwui 
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and a shen, ib modt often denoted therein by the binomial kwoi- 
Bhen^ and very ^Idom by that of ahen^kfrei. In the SAh 
for instance^ we count the firat-naued term three timee, agnimt 
that of ahen-kwei only once in the CAuitff yunff and the Lita 
yn kwcMben occuia idx timra, and the other term not at olL 
This fact is significant, as it suggesh) that the kwei was prior to 
the shen in Chinese Animism and Soul-worship. There ts nothing 
here to feel astonished at, if we merely keep in view that in the 
oldest works we have, the kwei is represeuted to be that part of 
the son] which returns with the corpse to the Earth, and that tiie 
belief that the soul abides there with the body after death must 
have prevailed long before dviliaatlon could possibly bring the people 
to the invention of [)roround theories about u dmilUtic character 
of the soul In short, time was when the Chinese knew no other 
souls than kwei, ivholo and undivided. Much ftohdity b given 
to this supposition by the fact thfit the graphic sign which 
represents the word kwei, is a hieroglyph, holding position in the 
written language as a radical while the ebamebers fur aben 
( jjj^) and that for khi (^) ore coiiipositca and, consequently, 
funned in a later period of the written language. Those representing 
the terms hwun and p*oh, vb. and ore likewise of more 
recent date, being mere derivntivtss from the chanietor kwei, 
formed by means of the phonetic preJijtcs ^ yun and ^ poh. 
We am, in coneequence, led to consider the kwei to be the very 
first kernel of Chinest^ Animism, and the seed out of which China's 
system of Ancestral W'orahip, and even ita whole native Religion, 
has grown up. 

The fact that, many centuries before our era, the ideas concerning 
the constitution of the human soul in connection with those oun- 
cerning the Cosmos, had rrodied in China the high state of 
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rlevelopinent we liiive sketched b the foregoing pages, eertuiiily 
irttesta the high mental culture then isosseesed bj tlic inhnbitauts 
of that country. We muj therefore expect, that in the same early 
epoch there were queations started uboiit the properties of the k w e i 
and the shea, aud that It asked in the first place whutlier 
they paid attention to the sacriJices and worship of the thing. The 
puaaages translated by us on pp. 707 oinl 729 of Book 1 show, 
that serious doubts were entertained on this head by a jwirt of the 
nation. We read, moreover, in the Li M (ch, 12, 1. 26) i *ln per- 
“ forming the rites of siicrifioe the principal mourner does all he 
“can, and yet, how can he know how lur the shell eujuys his 
■oflerings? Nevertheless, fcelingB manifested by his abstineuee and 
“ reverence perform a piirt at those rites’'h Tt is evident, however, 
that disbeHef in the cxinsciousuess of disembodied souls could by 
uo means have the upper hand, as, otherwise, the sincrcmt works 
would not, as in reality they do, teem with references to sacrifices 
preseuted to the dead, neither would they, as also k the cose, 
abound with rules and rescripts us to how to perform such sacrifices 
in the proper way, time and place. Confucius, according to the 
Li H (oh. 30, 1. 20), preacbo^l explicitly that liiscmbodiHl human 
souls do possess consciousness, as lie declared that, on the buriiil, 
‘the corporeal p'^oh goes downward, and the conscious khi is 

* on high” 

There is very little in the writings of prodjhristiau times which 
entitles ua to conclude, that the then inhabitants of the Middle 
Kingdom were a uieditaKng people, often lost in speculation al>uut 
the soul ami its two constituent parts, The Ilso cX'mn reprodeiits 
the p'oh as working in man more particularly as an animal soul 
manifesting itself already immediately on his birth, while the hwuu 
ia hia inteUeotual spirit, showing its existence at a iater period, 
when, by the usual habits and business of life, it bos, side by side 
with the p*oh, gradually grown stronger in the same proportions 
us the vital energy (tsing), reaching in the end, as a shen or 
m i n g , its full development, ■ When (Confucius’ discipU}) TsaiJ- 
‘ ckW', thus we read in timt wurk, * went to the kiogdom of 

* Tain, he was interviewed by Cliao King’tswci. 'VVaa it’, said this 
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•man, 'possible for Poh*y[u tu become e kwei?* nfea', raplicd 
"Tazfr^sh'an. 'VVlieo a man is bora, the first thing that develops 
*in him is wlial we call his p'oh; after the p'oh is produced, 
* we denote the yang snbstenee (thut is in him) by the unme of 
"hwun. Things of all aorta and kinds being sab&Lt|Uently used imd 
"handled by him, his tsing increases, hia hwnn and p‘oh being 
“thereby strengthened^ and ns a coosequence he obtainB u tsiug 
“ |jflrfectly sound and vigorous, and, in the end, n shon nr ming”^. 
This [passage is important aUo because it acquaints ns with nnother 
element that pliys u part in ancient and modern Chinese psychology, 
viz. the tsing Prom u series of passages, collated with the 
object of oi^rtalumg the moaning which Chinese philosophers attach 
to this ivonl, we arrive at the conclnsian that it tiiiL‘$t signify n 
certain force or fluid that dwells in man, oonatituting the working 
energ}' of his soul, its eSbetive power. Souls devoid of it cannot 
manifest their ciistencoj the tsing b, accordingly, the vital 
spirit, so that of every imlividnal from whom it disappears, 
di^th is imminent, These ideas we find clearly set forth in the 
Tho cA^icea. This work roLittti, that in ll.C. iil6, when the Ruler 
of the state of Sung banqueted Shiih-sun Chuo-tsze^, tin envoy 
from another kingdom, and both men were tneny and mellow, 
they began to shed tears ua they bilked ti^ther, on which one 
Toli-khi* said; “Now both our Ruler and Shuh-auu shell die, for 
* 1 have heard that Joy in the midst of grief and grief in the iiiidst 
•of joy annoiinco thut the heart is waning. The soundness and 
•vigour of the tsing, thal are settled in the heart, is what we 
'call the hwun and the p'oh, and when tlie liwnn and the p*oh 
•leave him, how can the individual long continue?" •. Tlib passage 
iotiiiiates iiIm» that the ancient Chinese consiJerod the heart 
to he the seat of the vital spirits, and that these spirits, in their 
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opinion, coiUd not work in n mHn mdependently of his liwun 
and p'oh. 

The terms given in the above pngies as playing a part In 
Ckina’H psyohologionl doctrines, are often ooiubinod into dissyllabic 
terms, without, however, any new ideas being expnjssed by 
the Latter. Thus vv'e have k\vci-shen and bw'nD‘p‘oh, which 
ore combinations of nouns, simply denoting the soul in its two 
component ports. In the compound shen tnlng, which is com¬ 
monly used to denote the disembodied soul after de;ith, ttm 
first component has an adjective sense, so that the term means 
litc rally the ming or lucid spirit evolved finin the ah on on the 
deulb of the individual. Also in shen bvvuu the first syllable 
shinds for an udjectlve, the term being a voiy common appellation 
denoting the hwun, composed, as it is, of shea subslsnee derived 
from the great yang priuciple of the Universe. Tsing khi 
and tsing shen arc compounds the literal signification of which 
is khi or shen possessed of t a i n g or operative energy, and 
both are much used, us well in hooka iw in common parlance, as 
synonyms of tsing, that is to say, in the sense of vital spirits. 
The following passage, professedly written in the first century uf 
our era, clearly instances their ubh as such; “That by which a iimn 
** Lives is his tsing khi; it is ejitinguished at his death. For it Is 
“his blood-pukes that form his tsing khi, and whereas these 
“pulses atop on his death, the tsing khi is then quenched.... 
“When a man dies, hie tsing alien aiiceuds to Heaven,,.. The 
‘tsing shen is hidden in tiie body like paddy or rice in u bog, 
“and when the individiial k dead, his body ruts end hia tsing 
“khi disperses. Just tho same as rice dru[)s out of a bag in whiei) 
“ there are holes because It k rotting" Uy the way it may hu 
remarked, that this passage teaches us that the iiucieut Chinese 
sometimes counecteil the vital spirits of man with the movements 
and throbs uf his arteries, evidently from tlic fact that stagnation 
uf the pulses coltieides witli eiLthiction of Life. 
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Passing in siieaoe orer some other combinations of leas &ef|uent 
use, we must draw the attention of our readeia to a psycholi^cul 
tertu prevuiliiig, we (kre say, uftener thim any other in uneieiit am] 
modem writings, viz. ling signii^ng the cticctivo opeiation 
of the tsing, its itctiial, obsOTvable manifestation, ito agency. 
Ling khi, Hng bwun, and ling shen are expressions of very 
eoiumon use, deiiuting the intelligent yang soul manifesting 
effectual power and influence, cither while abiding in a man, or 
in a disembodied state. As, accordingly, the ling is the very 
manifestation of the soul, it is natural to find that the Chinese use 
the word constantly for the soul itself. So, for example, we have 
seen on page 7US of Book I, that the ^uiud-unimated figures of 
straw, burie<) in ancient China in the graves of the dead, were 
stylerl “liog of straw". We may translate the word by 

spiritiiousness. 

We now know that Mau, as being on intrinsk- |Mirt of the 
UnivcTBe, was represented by ancient Chinese pliilosophera to be 
composed like the Cosmos itself; that is to say, of a tuoterial part 
consisting of the same substance os the Earth, and animated, like 
the Esirth itself, by the grait breath Yinj and of a less material 
part, composed of the same substance of which Heaven consists, 
and, like Heaven, animaled by the breath Yang. But, in thus 
niaking of M:in a microcofimoa in the true sense of this word, 
those sages extended the parallel atUl farther. Considering the 
Vang and the Yin to be the two souls of the Universe, they 
asctihtxl to them, as they did to the two corresponding souls of 
man, a tsing or oporativc energy, the ling or effective power 
of which creates all living iHiings; indeed, we find it stated poedtiveiy 
in the twoks, that 'tliose souls or breaths fkhi), jwssesseduf tsing, 
produce the living beings" and that T»eng-tszS said: ‘The breath 
■possessed of tsing, which composes the Yang, we odl a hen, 
■imd the breath possessed of tsing, which constitutes the Yin, 
“ wc call ling, and it i8 that shen and that ling which are the 
■ origin of all classes of living beings" ^ fCeeping now in view that 
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the principal titjal of the Y a n g is Heuven, and that the Earth is 
the chief depository of the Yin, it follows from Tteng-tazS’s words 
that it is the shen of Hearen imd the ling of Earth which, 
co-operating, are the craitive powcra of the Dniverse, The reader 
will now completely understand why, as we said on page 952 
of Book 1, gcoinancers consider the different parts of the surface 
of the Earth capable of laanifestiiig ling, or, as they mil it, shan 
ling, i. e. “effective treative operation of high grounds", at the 
absence of which Fung shui is deadj and it becomes sow also 
perfectly clesir why at burials, when the sotil tablet is dotted, the 
wish is expressed *tbnt the Earth may manifest ling" (see p, 215) 
or, in other words, may operato efficaciously upon the felicity of 
the dcntl man's offspring. 

The animistic theories nnfolded m the foregoing [wiges show us 
that the ancient Chinese considered the creation of living beings to 
consist in a never stopping effusion by the universal Yang and 
Yin of doses of their own substance, paired with a oontinnal 
re-al»aorptian of those doses. The Yang was, in their opinion, 
ft compound of myriads of shen, sliaring the supremacy in the 
Ifnivoise with an infinity of kwer constituting tho Yin. The 
Yang iind the Yin arc the great Rcgulatuis of the Cosnios 
which cause the phenomena of creation, evolution and destruclion, 
but their all-pervading active influence ia in reality exercised by 
the shen and the kwei, simply on account of their being 
the constituenta of Miose two [jowerH. Tn fact, they were raised 
by the ancients to the mnk of agents of the Yang and the 

Yin, Riling the Universe in all its parte. 'The Y in imd the 

“Tung in their entirety”, says the Yi^ “nre what we call 

“the Gourso (Tao) of the Universe .... The shen do not dwell 
"in special pkoea”, that is, they move about everywhere; ^ they 
"form the unfathomable force of the Y^in and the Yang.,.. 
"These two breaths, possessetl of operative energy, produce 
‘the living beings, and the transmigrating bwuti are the 

" causes of the evolutions and phenomena of Nature, and It is 
■ from the latter that we learn to understand the chanictBrktics of 
'the kwei and the slienh And Confucius spoke; ‘Does the 
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° maiL who coDipreheQds tho [n which auch evolutionE atid 

‘ iavolatloua hike jjlaoe, imdcr^tatid the works of tho shen?^" 

The ooiinktic doctrioed, thus laid down In nnciont Chiiiia<e works, 
are at the haso of all pB^chologieal philosophy which the gieople 
and ita auj^oa kive ever iadulged iu tliioiigli nil ages, ilowa to this 
hour. Doctrineii hnsed on other prlaLTplca we dud nowhere in their 
books j, whiuh, tnorcuver, perfectly tallies with the well known ihet, 
that the Chinese have built up do phUusopliic systems but on whnt 
the ancients taught imd wrote. Yang VVung>suji, who lived nearly 
one oentnry licfore our era, did not follow anotlier tniin of tliought 
when he declared, as we saw on page 3118 of Hook 1. that the 
corporal psirt of man is a part of the Earth, and his vital 

Spirits lire n part of the Heaven^ and that each of these two parts 
returns at ilenlh to the original substance (chen out of which 
it came forth. It must now be noted, that alretidy at nn early 
date Chinese sages began to rack their brains to estublisli the 
conucction between tive Cosmos and tlic soul of mun on one aiilc, 
and man's chanicter, passions, senses, mind and mental faculties 
on the other, hut that all their writings in this liold are nothing 
better than monstrous products of philosophic rnisoiirriiiges, valuiiblc 
only frora an ethnographical point of view, ns examples of the curious 
ways on whielj tliu iLuman mind may stray when merely seeking 
wisdom in speenktive reasonings untutored by ex peri mental science. 

Even Confucius is stated to have groped, here like a hllnd nian 
tor the wall, for wc read somewhere that "his disciple THKl^kung 
’ said: ‘The oratlcna of the Miister coneeming the innate natural 
■character of tiiim iu connection with the Coiuiiie or t’alli ('fan) 
' of Heaven, were unlDtaliigible" He seems to have altogetiier 
userilxjd the best fiiculties of man to the vigoroxia operation of hU 
soul bom from the yang part of tho TJniversa, it being recorded 
that he said of the holy emperor Hwangs *Thc ahen of iTien 
“Ynen (t, e. Hwang) displayed efiectua! power [ling) from his 
'veiy birthr In his infancy he cculd speak]; in his early youth he 
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*vn« quick-witted and clever; when grown up he was nospectl'ul 
^itud coustdenite, aud when he liud reached the age of manhuod, 
“ he waa intelligent and wise" *. 

Lin Ngim^ who lived some three or four centuries after ConfociuB, 
diluted on the congrnity lictween the Gosnuis, the soul and bodily 
cODstitutidn of man, bis senses and his j^assions, in the following 
tertus; '^\jiciently, before Heaven and Earth existed, there wtis 
" aulistonce^ hut it was formless. There then existed also two 
*‘shen, which, intemiixing thdr existence, {mtued the Heaven 
“ and built up the Earth ; thereiqion sepanding, they Ixu^me the 
•Yin and the Yungj and dispersing, they formed the eight 

• rc^ODS of the Universe. In consequence of iho full development of 
" the hard and soft influences of thu&e Powers, idl matter endowed 

• with life received a form. Their htealh’ (k h i) mixing together, 
"creutei] the animals; their breath pc^es$ed of operative energy 
•(tsing kht) prudiiccil man, and thus it is that man's shun 
•possessed of suck operative energy' (tslng shen) bulongs to 
“ lli^iveii, and his bones to Earth. When (al our dealli} this 
“tsing shen retires into the gate (out of which it eiuue forth), 

• and also our bones go luick to their origin, wliat, then, does thcro 
•remain of nsp On account of all this, a wise man guides hht 

• pitssiuns by conforming them to Heaven ..... 

•Thus, man receives bis tsing siien from Heaven, and liis 

• materiid body frutii the Eitrlli. By tile full dcveloptiicnt ol' that 

• body hi& tlve viscera arc formed, and that in such a way that 
•^his lungs have the mastery over his eyes, his kidneys govern his 
” nose, his gall bladder his mouth. Ids liver Ids ears. Consequently, 

• (just the same os Heaven and Earth) tlic body has organs tliat 
" uiiinifest themselves outwardly and work internally, and which 
•open and dose, expand ;md contract according to established 
•rules. Hcncc also, (the soul and the Imdy being borrowed from 

• H^iven and Earth), the round shape of the human head represents 
•Heaven, and the sejuuro form of the feet tlie Earth. Heaven has 

• his four seasoDfi, live Elements, nine sections ^ and 3fl0 days, os 

• man h;is four limbs, five viscera, nine aperttires, ami 300 joints. 

• Further, Heaven hae wind, rain, cold and heat, while man, too, 
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*'t;;kca uml gives, and tma his joys and nngcr. His gall-blfldder 
“being ussiiniiated with the clouds, liis lungs with the atmoqihere, 
*lus liver with the winds, his kidneys with min, and bis spleeti 
' with thunder, man is also in these respects assimilated with 
*tho Universe; his heart governs all the other organa. And so 
"it is that his eyes and ears represent the sun and the muon, 
" his blood and breath respectively the mins and the winds.... 
■ so blood and breath are the best iiorta of a man, and the five 
'viscera are the effective operation of hia soul (via, his tsiug),.- 
'The openings of the botly are the doors and windows through 
"which the tsing shen manitests itself... The heart is the 
* principal organ of tho body, and the s li e n is the haurt’s moat 
‘ precious element" 

In ensuing centuries, philosojiheia, by mete art of reasoning, spun 
out to a still greater length those associations between the Cosmos 
and the bodily and mental constitution of man. A very cuiious 
fruit from this field of speculation was laid down in the first century 
of our era In u kick already known to our readers (see p. 27T), 
vk. in the Pai hu tmg », profeaswlly by the hand of Pan Ku, the 
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author of the Books of the Enrlj Han Dynasty. 'I'hat specimen of 
anoieut oriental vrisdcim derived peculiar uuportanee from tlie fact 
that it has bitlicrto held, an authoritative positlou among all wiitiugs 
on paychologyj; it deserves oui attention also because it shows bow 
the ssgest Chinese of those times were wont to indulge with the 
greatest earnestucss in the idle art of paronomasia, taking homonyms 
or quasi homonyms for synonyms, and thus explaining the one word 
by the other. “Wluit are", thus the author asks, *the paasiuna 
'{tsHng and what is the innate natural character (aing '[tf: J? 
“The latter is an endowment beaiowed by the Yang', the passions 
•are evolutions from the Yin; and whereas man is produced by 
“receiving breath from the Yang and from the Yin, he harbours 
“in himself a quinary character and six passions. Ts^ng means 
“ stillness likewise pronounced tsHng nr taing)i and natural 
“chameter signities birth (^, pronounoeri sing or sUeng), 
^ because it consists of six braaths which man receives at his 
" birth, Tlte Kea wi'ngf kHeA ^ says indeed, tliat the [wssions liiive 
“their origin in the Yin. We wDl now for a time meditate on 
“ this subject *. 

“That the natural character has its origin in the Yang, is 
'quite rational. For, the yang breath being benevolent, and the 
'yin l>rHith covetous, wc find among the passions a desire for 
“gain and proftt, while the character possesses henevolcnce. WLat 
•do we understand by the five Constant Mutters? They arc 
“ benevolence, righteonane&s, ceremony and rites, knowledge, and 

i Iei <if Litfiriituri!^ inrartad in the th? Bui Dynasty^ a 

work oi thii nsiinfi is nieiritictuiMi, tljti llino hiti^ ur *^tlLii£fic uf FIUdlL 

Suhiiiksk>fi and Piety"' or ^liicb wb aptiku on 3^7 or Book Ir the futi iiiia 
given us with the fldditiun U cuhqbUKl of m rbsipters^ 

{i^mnmdtod by Sung Iiian"^t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

IlY ttio (Lmt cestory. On thu Kitu^ liugo Lliut Gatoiogua u einiilur liila of u 

wfjrk in ooQ chnptert under the Luin^ dynasty^ but iosE when the Gatnlagun 

WJII conijKjBed: ^ ^ ^ ■ this titto mf&ra 

tint the book tuid reffiniiii^e ti> Llie live Eju^ierord of Isgeniiary antiqnlty. VVe canimt 
tsil which Uifl twFi h hers referred to by Pnn Hu. fkth eiid-pnl^y belonged^ ue 
thu titli^ ehuw^ Eu the dusn of works aq rDrUune-teHing- 

s ifi tt # 1? as tfc.tt # ® ^ tfi .ts t null , 
ASItBiawi 
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* trust WO rthmess. Now ihea, wLoreas lutiQ at Iiis birth <x>iiEi 3 ita of 
‘ a Ixrtly which corrcspoudit with the thiugs rcpresmitiKl by the 
■eight trigtiims^^ he theo acquires aliio five breaths out of which 

* he rorins the Constant Matters, Anil what do we mean, when we 
‘ s|)eak of tile sis passions? We then mean Joy, anger, sorrow, 
“ merriment, like, and dislike ; they are six passions tliat contribule 

■ to tbe forination of the quinary natural character. Why doea 

■ this character consist of five parU, rind why are the passions sii 
‘in number? it is because man exists by absorbing breath Irom 

■ ibe six musical accords and from the five Elements; hence, 
“also, he h^iB within liimself five viscera and six mutisions, fri>m 
“ which the passions mid the character issue, and into which they 
“retire. The Yoh tun§ i* soys: The government of a State, 
“ too, is divided into six mansions, and man has his five viscera. 
" What are llniae five viscera? They are the liver, the heart, the 
" lungs, the kidneys, and the spleen. The liver rejiroscnts bencvolenoo, 

* the lungs righteousness, the heart ccroraony aud rites, the kidneys 
“knowledge, and the stomach trustworthiness. W'hy docs the liver 

■ represent henevolcnceP Because it consists of the operutive energy 
“(tsing) of the dement Wood; for indeed, benevolcnoe is the lovo 
“of living creatures, and the East (identified with Wood and the 
“spring, B. pp, y67 and tltiS of Book I) is yang, and la the 
“region in which all that is endowed with life has its origin 
“ (». page Ufil), Thus, bei^usa the liver syinboti/es Wood, it has 
“a blue colour (like the Bpring, s. page 317), and uIbu leaves 
“ami hraricboB. Why are the cyo its aj nut urea? Retiause the eyes 
“can emit tears, but cannot give admittance to anything; for Wood, 
“ too, is able to sotid forth things, viz. bmnclies und li^vca, and 
“cuniioi give adriiittance to anything from without ^ 


1 Thn* II tn «j, a (xidf pi'jkliHx4 hy Henvi<n, Kuriln and th« nutunit |itiQtKiin«na; 
cottituuB p. geo df (took 1. 

2 Tlifa w(wk wd do nqt flint iu tlift Cainl^i^B cnntoineit in ih* Booki of the 
Kiirty Hail Pyrnuty, a*r lu tlmt of tlia tlofik* ol tin' Pyiuivty nf Sui. TSb title («eiii» 
l« iit«in; "Ojj Hie SiisniUftiiiiiri of tfio Sound* prodiired vthKtt StUifo; i* pJiiyiid"* 

®SS-S #}. itt 

. & A tB ® A *|. 2 38 . ^ at S Et IS ft-. A- 1 # 

WaBtb. 

A»ift 
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‘And why iire the lungs identic with rightcouaness? Tt ia 
‘ because they conaist of the opemtive energy of the elemont Metal; 
" righteouaneas decides the fate of western regions and Metal 

* (being identihed wilh the West and, ooaseijiiently, ^vith theaatumDj 
"s, pp. D(37 and DBS) brings everything to iimttirity. Because the 

* limga syrobolke Metal, their colour is white [like that of the autumn, 
*». page 317). How is it that the noee is its aperture? Because 

* the nose likewiiK inhales ami exhales the air, and because it ha.s 
‘an elevated position, jind because it has holes; indeed, the elevated 

* parte of the ground are also composed of accumulations of metal 

* and stone, and liave holes and caves which, exhalLng the clouds 

* and distributing rains, fertilissc the earth, after which thq clovida 

* disaolve (Ijcing as it were inhaled by the eaves); it is the nose 
“ that sirnihtrly exhales the air and inhales it *. 

* Why is the heart conslderetl to be ceremony and rites? It is 
“so because this organ consists of the operative energy of the 
“ element Plro. la the South (the regiou assimilated wilh Fin*) the 
“estimable Tang has the upper hand, while the leas estimable 
" Yin underlies there, and incereiuonia! and rites, likewise,ditfeiieuce 
‘ is kept in view between those of high rank and those in low rank, 
" BecuQK! the heart thus represents Fire, its colour is red. It is 
“ pointed; for, indeed, man entertains veneration for the Way of 
"Nature (the Yao), and so his heart is pointed beueath because 

* (broad) Heaven is above him. Wliy ate the eera the apertures of 


tt.«5irSflls.SWAra-.AWatj8|.iS*« 
ft*. ilW-CMIili WlRilfc i j9iJrFf=, ffil.Oijji. 

^ t [tecaT]8£. wliflii riphteiMtEiiE>«£ preTgJilg in Chiatt, lh^ lnirtiaTiiia tiitwB of thp 
West tire alto^Llter iteepl)r inipi'ei^ed and awoil Into forortinl 

?la:. ffistffisiaiivsT. ffiBijsm, *^111 
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"tlie Iieart? They htb go becsuae they thoroughly ootioect the 

* interior body with the outward world, thug dibtingulsliiug souarb 
"and words. It is still to be observed that Fire, whereas it shinoa 
‘clear and bright, resemble ceremony and Htee maamuch as the 
‘latter make a clear dUtinction between supeiiorH and iafeiiors'. 

“ Why are the kidneys identified with knowledge? Because they 
‘oensist of the operative energy of Water. A tuau that possesses 
“ knowledge, whether he acts or does nothing, is uever indecisive 
‘ ur in doubt, Just the same as water, which, too, never wavers 
‘about the direction to follow when in a forward motion. 

* The North being aseimilatetl with Water, the kidneys have 
“ the black cutcui (of the North), Why ure the two passages 
“its apertures? Because they expel water, and may also void Iluid 
‘excrements *, 

“And why is the spleen identified with trustworthiness? Because 
“it consists of the opcTutive energy of the element Earth, which 
‘ hitter applies itself to nourishing oil that exists representing 
“in this way absence of seltishncss in producing living beings; and 
‘ this is trtibtfulncss in the highest degree. As the spleeti represents 

* Eurth, it has the yellow colour (of ikia element). Why is the 
“mouth its opening? Because the mouth cao swallow food and 
“taste it, and because the tongue can distinguish tastes; und itlso 
“because the mouth can vomit* sounds ami fluid secretions'. 


* It a “p ,1® » X a jf-.BB ^ 4 . A 

n:©iei-fsr. 

SI a ft i'l’.jai] n-®.*.iig^ w R® .± t » 9i- 
«-R . a SI w; * , Si SI Sf - 

3 Ttke trptuCTi I#, iDd£«d^ ennsidered to bo lh& jirUncipnl orjmn of Hliroftton, 

4 A probablyr ypon ihn tbutnonymeuA wortlB t^u jyJ- vomit^V l u 

^ * Eortli’", 

4. n%zmn. R 61 . »SIe* . ifrSI ai 
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“It is for those reasutis that the Yueti misff pao ' sayst 
"The eyes nre the agents of the liver; the liver consists of the 
“ operative energy of Wood, and it is the seiit of the Ijlue Dragon 
“(the Celestial Animal assimilated with the spring, s. Book I, 
“p, 817). The nose is the agent of the lungs; the hinga arc 
“ composed ol the operative energy of Mehd, so that they sever 
“immediately when cut into. The ears are the openings of the 
“heart' this organ consists of the operative energy of the element 
“hire; and corresponds on high with the astehsms Chang and 


1 L hnvQ not any work this mime, and du udL Iluuw i,«betlier it ttill 
OKietJS. In the Bocik^ of the Lnter IIhti Dynasty (th. L lOj wn I hat in 

A.D. 123 flome forty MinistnrB prujujued ihnt the Vttai mimj pao abanld be 
nholiifbixl, whicJi mwty |iit^nge ap(»ai entlj refers to tlie rtipudlutiDii of eoice ffero- 
nolofpc^T dnles, iho con’wtnflfa of trbiob wps wriou^y coTTiboted. In eh. of the 
nanie work wb en^untor^ oji Ic^r 12, the title in the InOf^nipliy ofClinog 

tf&ng on Imperial huaoripgniphar and a^lrDnofuer ^-ho ilicd In A.B. 139, 

but wiih iho cIutEiLiiliji^ prdllteih fihDwiog tikit the work bore Ei|nin the 

of upon the priod of which Ihia rniuoui^ uncifnt book recuiinti thooTent^ 
Afi:nrdSn£ly we nuiy luiuiit lliat It o^ietHl in ratirly Chni^tinn ttmegr Bret^cline^nr 
Eiiyji id thu iounuil of tliu Nofth-Chinft Bra.iii!h of Uie Ibc’yal Asiatic Society* vol- 
p. 144, OTt the autborilT of the .S7i* yai yffu j/Jfm ^ ^ an eacy- 

dopfldiii pubtiibod iu UuiL il wak a wction of tbo C/i''UEt hi'i'ii *« 

^^llookd roruilii}! Uta Wtro^ of the Gh~mi^Uin Period^', jiublished inthelinit 
century befons tmi* em, which pnny he the same work wtijeh tlio CLilalopta irt Lho 
Ibiokc of the Sol Dynai^ty (di. 3>1, I, 3|) wya wpa lowt at the time, hnt wa* oitont 
£till Under the Lian^ dynMty \n 39 chapters, with ji cumniontory' by KiUn. 

W ^ ^ H + ^ 1 'Cr >> *“ 

century al the Chi-uiLiun ora, ErtmeU biom tho CA'^UN-ti^EM j>ao aiw 

setueLimee found in the TS, ns r. the IbllowingL ^'Tlie bluJiler its tho Eiianaioti nf 
^^the binp^ nnd it Is the lunm that decide tTie (funtlioni! of tlioj bhuljer^ the letter 
^^liknwLye lioivin^^ the power to distend constantly :£ hence it ia thu hluElder which 
^^producBE decisioTUi in dlfhcnlt mnttenb. .. The aitualion uf the Epleen n^ainiEt the 
^^ethei' erjgELUi lEisy he latirl to \m that uf a i:frlldd dn 4 Eoti and u tigw ennchant 
“lyjd^ against e^h other., ^ The ^tomiirh h the aumnikin thul govortii the rjileen, 
'*And the lutliir derives its breutli from the ifteauicb, aif thia it thu argon cntirtAted 

••rt.1, >1.= . f™in® flit #gi £ ^ 

... WiiSwW 

a ... fiiimiiim. 

CiilCnlogoe En the EVni-kn inf the Stil llyciDLsty (ch.i 112^ h Bl)^ among ^enifp loat 
works util I extant nnd»r the Lkng dyrmaly, aIph tuunliuEDr u Ilitiii-kmff yirfcn wiin^ 
poo in om^ chaplETt , which may ha the woElt retarred 

to by Pun Ku. 
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“Sing*, The Tin Is the image of the kidneys; the kidneyB 
‘consist of the opemllve eneigy of Water, and correspond with the 
‘ cotistelktians Hu and VVei in tiie firmament *. The mouth is the 
•door of the spleen; this organ consists of the operutivc eneigy of 
“ the element Earth, and therefore it caircspunds in the sky with 
“ the Northern Bushel, which presides over the tnetaiuorpluiscs itnd 

* phentimena of Nature Sonic say thnt the mouth is the aperture nf 
‘ the heart, and that the ears are those of the kidneys; others bold thnt 
“ the liver is connected with the eyes, the Jungs with the nose, the 
^ heart with tho mouth, the spleen with the tongue, and the kidneys 
“ with the ears *. * 

‘And what now do we call the ah Mansions? They ape: the 
‘ large intestines, the small intestines, the storuaoh, tlio bladder, the 
*tri[)le organ of digestion, and the galUbladdeT. These mansions 
*are tho dwelUng-pLices of the viscem, and hence it is that the 
“ Li ^ati represents the six paasians as contributing to the formation 

* of the <piinary character The stomach is the mansion of the 
“ spleen, the hlndder that of tlie kidneys, the triple organ of digestion 


1 Sfi* ft. L, p, 072, Theae hKTinp n^rlj th? finiuB lanj^iuilcj 

lion aail dumair, thry twenty or LtiirLy cuEiktiris nmnasl tho Attn 

in Lliu iniJiHit nf ihs Lot KiuoGi. 

2 hdOEMj, ihoK contt^laiidiii, mnvweniig Vi Aquarius (a. I, |i, 07 i) anti 

AtfiBding Tight npponlB Chang snii Sing, wani fwcrtently tifiiTun*«i^ bj thu iuii in 
the fniJiile of winter, tiw idendn^ft by nwindfruTuats witli Lite elemont Wjilnr, 

^ Thfr mmifir will rtniJ thw j^nnKtiBii lnatweETi tha EarLh mid the Gn!aitqr Bear 
perfectly inteMigibi[» if he remamb^nt tliu ini|:H>ii'tafit pari tbiv a&leriAiD playi^umilhdilig 
Ui Ghineie iFlfiaa, jiii pnvliictidii and rf^tien dd. I£arth by regulfiting th& mta.UQTi t>f 
Ibe feacdiif (B. I, pp. Ml iwy.). 

■i LSii tigBcu M wfl iiiw qn piifte la, luiiL KOfitnved *tid iithetr ci^Tnbiniilbnii. 

St S ft ft . ft « ftli 2 eg . siS # ^ S HI i: Bfi . 

ft--O ^ ft , C'# ^ 2 «! . ± fi 5B S . J 

^ft*2:ft.±IS(lt®,Pftlfii;2t*l^.W 
ft± 2 ft.±S 4 f; 4 .±®ftftfc.ft 0 Dft/ii' 
eft. 4 «»e^:ft. «BST®K 0 .Mi®Kft, 

0 In the BMtjon of the Li ki entitlod Li yun (11) it is atutid in fart that U»ere 
nre ntuD piusiui^ wliich ought to 1» i<eg;u!ated by meniiE of a culUTetioa of Uirte 
of the atoiteni tnoUera, tb. rigbleoenoM, trunwortbineM, and cernmonv and ritw. 
A traiwiAtioti of thB whole r«ing«> w eiidwtly the one P«i Ku hero rofore 

to. »e will gite Qs pngp ag. 
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■that of the pericurtiiuin, the gall-K|adder that of the liver; the 
"siuidl ioteijtinea are the mansion of the lungs, nod the great 
" intestines that of tiie heart, and ns snoh they preduinmnte over 

• ueretuonial and rites, and Tighteousness. Joy resides in the 

• West, anger in the East, like in the North, dislike in the South, 
•sotioir in the Nadir, and merriment in the Zenith; and why is this 
"8U? The West is the region In 'ii’hich everything endowed with 
•life Attains to ruatarity and oompletianj hence it b joy. The 

• East is the region where everything that bus life is horn, and 
“ therefore it is anger. In the North the breath of the Yang begins 

• to distribute itself; hent:^ it is like. In the South the breath of the 
•Yin prises, and therefore it b dislike, And much merrinienl prevails 

• above us, while much sorrow prevails below’. 

* Wlial now do we call the hwun and ihe p*oh? Hwun (Jj^) 
" rnmnB the same thing as to circulate that is to say, the 

"hwun move incessantly about outside the bodies. It domiimtea the 
"passions. The p'oh (fj^) is the soul which prompts C^) the 
“ inpi) (in whom it dwtlls) in such a way as to make him mitnifest 
“himself. It has the mastery of the mituml ciianmter. H wun hIsq 
• means the yun herb because the passions reinovo unclean 

•things*; and p*oh signities mnnifcstuliou ([^, pronounced poll), 
“ because it governs the interior of iimc by means of liis natuml 
“ chameter” 


'i'K. 

«t©. ±^*,T 

^ SI tfe- 

U TliH fii n Itfling ft fmeiint htrh, it I* conjJtknfHl to llJihy mtolh, 

fete-fi. .ff ifUb.i 

Bt (ft. sft * a & . tt H ’.iis ft ■ 
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Thus the fiiml uliiieu of this nousensiciil or setsi^iioasensica] gibberish 
tenches us, that it wns admitted br the nneieuts that the hirun 
or ynug soul goveras the passions of the person iu whom it 
dwells, and that his p'oh or yin soul governs his heayen'bom 
uutuml chniTicter. This theory is rjuite congruent with the one set 
forth by Pan Ku at the very outset of his treatise, viz. that the 
pnssious appertain to the Y'in, that is to say, to the [tort of the 
Dniverw! which is naturally checked and eomiterpoised by the Yang, 
and thut man's natural character emanates from the Yang, 
the operation of which is constantly counteracted and bridled by 
the Yin. We accordingly see that the soul of man was by no 
means identified with Ins instinct or character; nor was it considered 
os the origin, the author thereof. But not all anciflut writers were 
unanimous on this point, and Siun Yuch for eiumplo, who lived 
fium A.D. 14S to £00, altogether as si m ibited the yang soul with 
the natural character. ‘ VVhat is acquired by man at his birth”, thus 
he wrote in a little work on niara] philosophy, *H.'e cull liis natural 
character, that is, the shen which mhabits Im muteriul body”*. 

It is quite superduous to draw the attention of out n^dera to 
the fact that Pan Ku’e treatiae has many traits in commen with 
the curious speculative theuries of our own ancient and mediaeval 
physicians and psychologists. It is interspersed lavishly with still 
ether specnlatioas on the congruity between the several internal 
orgaus of man and his passions and virtues. But they are 
drawn from such a depth as to render it hardly possible to 
follow the author's train of thought; and as, moreover, we feel sure 
our readers do not want much of such idle vagarica, we have 
simply skipped them. In a country where Nature and Man wetv 
never studied in a rational experi mental way, and where the hum an 
mind was, accordingly, never tutored by any correct notions about 
the material constitution and laws of the Cwmos, nor bv any solid 
knowledge of the human bwly ami the functions of its aeverul organa 
— in such a country philoartphere and physiologists coiJd merely 
gru|w at the mysteries of Nature and the human existence, and not 
possibly produce any better than a veri-similar system pretending to 
explain them alL Nevertheless, this system represented Wisdonj itself iu 


Btmt to the Etdperor for Appjdbaiion'V cli- V. 


Work 
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ita very perfection, whereas the conatihiting elements of the 
CoaniQS and Mnn, created by fancy, could be forced therein con¬ 
gruously hy mere reasoning, like the several pieces in mosaic work. 
Not the slightest progress being made by the Chinese in the 
course of ages in the field of exact science, the wisest men of all 
times always steadfastly hallowed that system as a monument of 
the deepest sagacity and intelligence of their venerated anoeatiy, 
transmitting it carefully as n must sacred heirloom down to the 
present day* 

That all-embracing, all-explaining system tlius having prevailed 
supreme in Chinese psychology throughout all ages, we shall, for 
the explanation of ChinesG customs and. ideas, often have to refer 
to it. It will therefore be usefiii to frame a synopsis of its congruent 
factors and elements; 
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ON TBE UOOD OR EVIL CHAEACTEH OP IlUJtAN NATURE, %! 

The Diet that Pan Ku quotes some opinions expreasud in 
works now lost, ahowa that lie was the niuutb'picoe ul' a scLoolj 
or that his ideus represent tliose of the ancienta in general. The 
innate character or instinct of man, Lis passions and soul in 
connection with the Cosmos, thus keeping in those times the 
minds of the learned so busy, it is rather naturid that the question 
whether that oharucler, tutored by the p'dh or yin soul, is 
originally good or bad, was greatly agitated, Confucius, to judge 
fmai the records we have of his sayings, riid not pronounce a deckivo 
opinion on this pomt, thus leaving it open to debate; and so it is 
that we see great diversity about the question prevailing among his 
foUowera, Shi Seb an adept of hia seventy disciples, argued in a 
treatise, entitled Yttu^ ^htt *, that the human natural character is 
a mixture of good and evil, either of whicli may pTC[)onderHtc in 
the individual according to whether his ecluention has been gootl 
or bad, that cliamoter and the passions, he said, I icing nurtured 
as well by guudness coming forth from the Yang, as by evil 
produced by the Yin. The school of Mill TaiS^tsicn * and WiJt-tioo 
Khai *, diseiph^s of Confucius, and that of Kung-sun M ^ a 
follower of the seventy, though disagreeing with Shi Sheh on some 
lesser points, gave their adhesion to Ills great principle tluit the 
natural character is a uiiitnre of good and evil Mencius taught 
the elianictcr k intrinsically good, and that it bcoomes Iwl in a 
later period of life, owing to its being undermined by the influence 
of exam plea and oircumstanoea; while Sinn Khing or ?un Khing 
who lived not much pfisterior to Mencius, started from a principle 
directly opposite, preaching categorically ** that man’s innate character 
“ is depraved, and that the good which is in him ia merely fautitiouis” *, 
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In the contWHrer;^ those questions raised, an inSueatittl word 
was spoken also bj Khung Kih \ better known by the luime of 
Tsa^ \ a grandson of Confucius, and reputed author of the 
yunff, one of the Confucian standard books. In this work he 
starts from the principle that man has received his natnnd character 
from Heaven: — “ WLat Heaven has ordained or bestowed", says 
ho, 'is called the aing. and so, following the sing is conforming 
“to the Way or Course (Tao) of the Universej and following this 
'Course is effect^ hy what we call instruction*' Thus TksiS-szg 
made the chiet principle of Taoism, of which wc spoke on page 936 
of Book I, the substratum of etWes, and his motto amounted to 
this, that the human character, beii^ an endowment of Heaven, is 
intrinsically good, and that vfrtne consists in following it intuitively 
under certum mural and mental discipline. Such discipline or 
' instmotion" it is what the CAu»y pretends to contain; but we 
find much more wild reasoning in this hook than sound logic** 
Ts5tg.82Js was not, however, the sole inventor of that dwtriiie. 
For also in the Ti& hny, most parts of whtuh are undoubtedly 
older thiiD the £?j5«a^ yunff, we dml it propounded in the following 
terms; “It is the Way of Heiiven, in bringing forth universal 
evolution and involution, to regulate for every one in particular 
'its endowments that constitute his character*. Anciently, when 
the Sages bad made the permutations and combinations of lines 
•(the yih), they thereby scrutiniised thoroughly the laws of Heaven, 

- thus becoming able to fuiai Fleaven's wiU without laying any 
“ restrictions whatever o|xjn their character" *. 

A sage of the name of Kao Puh-hai ^ known only through 
some of his diacussions! with Mencius, which are hud doivn in the 
works of this philuBopber in a special seetbn, entitled; “Chapters 
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and SeateaDcs on Muster Kao" taught that the natural churaetcr 
of man is neither gofjil, aor bad, but may be conducted into 
both channels by circumstarjces and eduaitba, “The character'’, 
he said, "is like a willow; righteuusnoss is like a cup or bowl; 
"and the fashioning benevolence and righteouaness out ol a man a 
■ cbanicter is like making cups and bowls of willow wood. 

* The character is like a rushing waterstream; open n passage for 
*vt to the east, and it will How to the cast; open a passage for 

* it to the west, and it will flow westward; tho huratin character 
“ is Just as indifierent to good and evil us the water is indifferent 
“ to east or west,.. There k (originally) no good, por evil in 

* the character, but some say, it may be rendered good us well 
"as bad”\ 

Also during tho llan dynasty the inherent goodness or tiadness 
of the human character agitated the minds of thinkers and speeii- 
latists. Tung Chung-shu a celebrated scholar and [jolitician of 
the second century before our era, who left numerous elucidating 
notes on the classical and other writings*, ‘in reviewing the works 
**ol Siiin Khing and Mencius, sEiid in a disrjuisition about the 
" passions and the character; ‘The great Regulaiors of the heavens 
"are the Yin and the Yang, and the great Regulators of man 
*are his passions and his liharacter, respectively boro of tlie Tin 
"and the Yang. The induences of the Yin being evil, and those 

* ot the Yung benevolent, we have in whatever is called virtue 
“in the chanicter, to see h product of the Yang, and in whatever 
"is called vicious, a product of the Yin’”^ liu Riang or Liu 
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T^ag'ching the statHsman living in tht* ccnta^' immedktelF 
preceding the Citrialian era whom we mentioned luanj liuies in 
Book 1, fliitly Tejectcd the inherent hadnpss of man’s chainctor, 
exekitning; ‘Should that theory be correct, then we arc forced to 
‘ admit that lloaveu bog no mfluence. And should good anfl evil not 
“be correlated with the Yang and the Yin, where then does the 
good come from that man performs? *» Hia motto was, that ‘the 
“character and the passions arc correlatives, and that the former is 
“not exclusively good, nor the hitter are exclusively bad*’*. And 
\ang Hiung *■, who lived in the time of Christ, likewise was an 
adherent of the doctrine that the character ts a mixture of lath 
good and evil, for we read in his works, still extant under the 
title of Fah jfM *, 'Disciuisitiona on the Regulation (of the conduct P)'h 
“ Mans character ia a mixture of good and evil, if its good side be 
‘cultivated, he will make a good man. but if the vicious side ia 
“ fostered, he will become a bad rniin*' *. 

Ntine of the conclusions arriveii at hy the ancients in this field 
of speculations could entirely satisfy the Chinese nation, and the 
qm^ion rtmainetl aa wide open to debate as it was in the Con- 
fudan period. It is, however, highly probable that the thesis that 
the hiimnn natuml ehameter is intrinsically goorl, but corrupted in 
the course of life by outward influences, so that it is to be carefully 
guided by instruction and education, has been received more generally 
timn the other theories; tor a fact it is that Mencius, its advocate, 
h^ in authority as a moralist always been stxxmd only to Gonfuciua 
himself, and that the Cianp yutijf has never ceased to be highly 
tboughc of in Chinn as the profonndest nud sublituest of all treatise 
on moml phtlosophy, the world posacsses. During the reign of the 
ilou^ of 'Fang a famous scholar and statesman arose, who, dis¬ 
satisfied with the conflicting conchisious of the uncienk, tried to 
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reconcile them by s new theoiy of bU own. Hk mime was Hen 
Yu Vi but ho k more generally known by Iiis cognomen 'Fui chi ^ 
uod by his posthumous honorary title of Wen-knng *. He lived from 
768 to 824. He started from the principle that “the natoial character 
“k born with the individual, and that the passions are produced 
“by his contact with other beings and things"*; the character 
consists of the bve coustant matterB, and the passions are the 
seven enumerated in the It it (ch. 31 ^ 1. 33), viz. joy, anger, 
sorrow, fear, like, dislike, and desire ®. Agreeing thms far with 
the ancients, he, diderent from them, taught that men are Iwm 
into this world witli characters morally dill'erent, and he divideil 
them, according to their characters, into three ckases, the superior, 
the middle, and the inferior*. The superior grade is innately 
gixxl, and good only; the middle grade is capable of being guided, 
and may rise to the superior, or sink down to the inferior; but 
the inferior grade is innstely bod, ami bad only. Men endowed 
with the superior character possess the first of the five constant 
matters, viz. benevolence, in its highest perfection, and practice 
the other four; those endowed with the middle character do 
possess benevolence, but with a little tendency to ita opposite, 
while the other four constant matters are in a disorderly state; 
and the inferior charaeters are incliued to oppose the 6ve constant 
matters altogether. In regard to the seven passions the same classi¬ 
fication exists. In superior characters these seven are all active, and 
each k in its due place: in tiiiddle chnractera some of the passions 
are in excess and some in defect, but them is an endeavour to 
give them their proper place and degree; in inferior chnmctera 
some of the pas^sions arc likewise in excess tuid otUera in defect, 
but they rnthlcssiy go the way in which the passions drive thetit. 

Accordingly, when Mencius tells us that the natural character 
k good lit lirst, but subsequently becomes liad; when Sii'm Khing 
holds that it is bad at first and may afterwards become good; 
when Yang lliung teaches that in n man’s character good and 
bad lire blended tiigetlier, so that this time good may preponderate, 
and at other times evil — they ail, says llan Yu, merely take into 
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their account the mirldle grade, and neglect the other two; they 
are right about one grade, aud wrong about two. The qutjstiou 
now presents itself untl herewith his dUcoui^ ends whether 
the superior and inferior characlers can be modified. Indeed, the 
former can become more enlightened and attain a higher state of 
intelligence by education and study, while men endowed with the 
inferior grade may be made to have few faults by l«mg kept m 
awe and restrained*. 

Tins novel theory was largely accepted, especially on account of 
the light it was deemed to shed on the true nature of the suwrrior 
and lufcnor kinds of men “ whom Cbnfiudus spoke of so often in 
his discourses with his disciples. Two or three tKnturica ufterwanls 
it was supplanted by the theories of the pliilcscplieni of the 
ling dynasty,. Vf^idiuut setting forth any fumlaincntal position of 
their own invention, these schoolmcti racked their wits, even more 
than others hud ever done before, ftver the eusmo-paychological 
^yinp of the unctente. Spinning out those sayings to an infinite 
length, they showed in every rea|)ect a moat sfavish submission to 
the infallibie anceBtral sages a la w/We, Imrdly displaying any trace 
of or^nality of thought; and the writings they iiroiluced may 
sceordmgly be contracted into three syllables: Wmila, woivla, woHs 
I iMuiig no authority so high as that of the Confocian school, they 
rtJl implicitly acL^pted to the very letter the thesis of Tkif-szt! and 
the ItA h‘nf, according to which (see p. 28) the human character 
18 an ea^wmenf of Heaven j and, as a natural conseti uence. they 
sujffinbed also to the tenet of Mencius rcapeeiing the inherent 
goodn^ of man, as, indeed, nothing that comes from Heaven enn 
ne bad. i bey furthermure accepted unanimously the identity of the 
human character with the constant mattera, laying, however, stress 
only upon the first four of them, Mencius having said: “These four 
■priireiples naturally belong to q man just as well os his four 
imbs , , , , Since we have them in oureelyes, let us know 
bow to give them all their full development and completion 
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‘ Hnnevoleaoe, riglitcoueness, cerenTony anti ritea^ find knowledge arc 
"not intaeed from without; we poaitively have them in ourselvW h 
The ftmr coustimt rnntterB thua constituting mnn’is Heavan-hcatowed 
chanicter, the school men thought it logicnl to link them to 

the character of Heaven itself, which is likewise fourfold^ the YUt 
kin^ having declared in iUt first line that the trigram khien, 
which represents Heaven (sw B. 1, p. “h* jjrent, all-pcrvuding, 
huneficient, am! immntahly correct”*. *Tf some greatness is im¬ 
planted in US JLS an ondownient of Heaven”, thus Ch'^en Shuu a 
Fuhkienese disciple of Chu tii, who lived from A.t). 1163—‘1*217, 
wrote eiplieitly, 'it is what we cull iieuevolencej if some penetration, 
■ beneficeneo nr immutable correctnm is implanted in us as an 
"endowment of Heaven, we call it ccrcmoniousness, righteousness, 
' or wisilum'’ *. The cor^tant matters thus are mere instincts, such 
as even, manifest themselves in binhs and Jinimivls, for vritliout l>eing 
taught they make their nests and raise their young; the cow shows 
docility, the do'g bsrks at thieves, the cock crows at situ rise, bees 
iind uiits know the relations between king and subject, etc. And it 
is quite logical that it should be so; tor, Heaven and Eitrth having 
produced every being nitd every thing wiiliuut es^ception, even plants 
and trees, metals and atones must have their peculiar sing or 
ciiurac(eristics, such as fragility, hardness, ductility, etc. 

The field for such idle discussion wus considenddy enlarged hy 
the eAcugitatiou of two more elements in the natural character, 
respectis'ely denoted by the School as khi breath or tin material, 
etheriul substance, and cliih ^ , matcrinl, grosser substaitee. These 
two factors may be djstinguisheil by the words soft und hard, quick 
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anti sloWj fltron^ and wt-ak, bright tiiid dull, tjU*.; they are, like 
everything, boro by (he union of the Vang and the Yin, or, which 
cumea to niuch the same tiling, by the co-ojiefation of llniTen 
and li^rtli. Should, aay^ Chii Hi, n tnan possess spontnneoiis wisdom 
and intelligenco, he proves to Imvo a cluirticter in whicli the klii 
ia ven' pure () aufi uniuiaetl j inferior degrees of wisdom and 
intellect are all determined ljy the d^ree in whicli the kht is 
rendered impure (by the chih. Such purity is to be identified 
with the Vang, the impurity with (he Yin. The two fedore nro 
rnijced in the "rundamental ckarncter’ ■ (SfliJ which man has 
obtamed firom Heaven and which forms the Eiilistratum nf his momla; 
tJicy Are mi^ed therein like s<jy and sell with pure water furm n 
aeasoneil gravy; or we may any, ihc fundamental heavon-baatowcil 
ehaDieter ia like water which rcTiiHiiis pure and limpid when 
|>0UTeil into n clean bowl, hut which becomes foul or turbid 
when the bowl is nucleon or dirty. It is also like the waters 
of the Hwimg'ho, which, limpid ns they are ut their sources 

close hy ihe sky, become turbid on tlieir downward coiyrec by 

Sowing through clayey ground, remaining so over the whole 
length of the stream. tVu Ch'ing also known as Viu-te'ing *, 
a scholar who, though he lived from 13S3, After the 

downfall of tlio Sung dynaaty *, is generally recfcoricil among the 
preponderant figures of the Song sohwil, taught (hat the child 
before birth receives the khi from its father, cither in a pure or 

an impure oouditioii, and the chih from its mother. If, saiil 

he, the khi is extremdy pure and the chih excellent, they will 
endow the man in whom they are implantL-d, with the highest 
degree of wisdom C_t Ibe man whoea khi is extremely 

impure and whose chih is thoroughly liad, is the very personification 
of dullness and the lowest ignorance b 

The inventors of the ingenious doctrine about the khi and the 
chih were, ULcording to Chu Hi, Chang Tsai*, altw named T&ziJ- 
beii*, who lived from lf)2Q — 1(1117, and his contemporaries, the 
brothers CIring, with one of whom, namely T-ch'wen or Hi, we 
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aet|uaiiitefl the render ;ti Ikxtk T ■ the other bore the tiatuB of JIho 
nod lug coguoiOHii WHS Poh-slmn \ “They nre", said Chii llij 
•considered by me to have l»y their inventiou deserved much from 
' the School of the Lloly Sages, and to have stimulated the aludies 
“ of the future. Those who study their theory cauuot fail to be 
“ deeply impressed by it. Previous to them nobofly ever reasoned so 
“ far. PhiJoaopLurs tniight that the natiinil character is iiad, or that 

• it is a uiLAturB of good and evil; but had the theory of Chang 
^ and tlie Ch'ing appeared earlier, those numerous reasonings would, 

■ of couriBe, have not needed to thus embroil the cjuestioii. By their 

• theory the sayings of those philosophers fire annulled” 

In thus following China's plnloaophcra in their disquisitions about 
the Heaven-bestowed character of man and its properties, wo have 
been distracted from, the passions, w’hich thinkers of pre-Christian 
times associated with the Cosiiius, us tlicy Rssociated the character 
with it. We saw, indeed {page 26), that Pan Ku gave his entire 
adhcaon to tjio theory tliat, while tlie character is born of the 
A aug, the passions are produced by the Vin, and correspond 
with the sis cardinal points. 

The principal autlior on (hk subject, whose works the sow living 
posterity is ia jiossessiou of, is the same Tung Chiing-shu of the 
second century B.C. of whom we spoke ou page 2tl. “There lue", 
he wrote, “in the human body a natural clinracter and a set of 
“ passiona, as aumly os them are a Yin and u Yung in tiie 

• hcavona. To speak of the luateriil nature (ohili) of inun and 
'abnegate hia passiona, k like ucknowleilging the eAkteucc of the 

■ \ nng of Heaven, and denying the existence of Heaven's Yin” h 
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U&rping, in coDi.'ert with Liu Ngnn (s. pngt: la oti tho tapic 
of his age tliut uuin,^ being » product of tlie Ckii^iitos, his whole 
person, both bodili^ arnJ mentally, is a miralioD of tiie same, a 
Cosmos in miniatare, lie wrote i “It is not possible to Ijecome a 

* man by birth alone ^ to lie u niim it is necessaiy to be produced 
“ by Heaven. The gretit origin of htitnan existence lies in Heaven, 
“and Heaven is the grout-grandfather of riianj hence man is, 
“above all, an image of Heaven. Ilis iiiaterLd body comes to de- 
“ velopmcut Lbrongh n priscess of evolution from the operative heavenly 
“ numbers j his blood and breath move because they are metatnor* 
“ phosBs of the will of Jleuveiij his virtuous conduct is guttled Ijy 
“ righteousness because it is an evolution of the laws itf Heaven. 
“ Man's likes and dislikes evolve from the warmth of Heaven 
“and frr>in its freshness, liia joy and anger from its cold and 
“ heat, the fate, bestowed on him, from Heaven's four seasons. 
“ ITie joy, nngcr, sorrow nnd merriuieut, which are innate in 
“ man, answer to spring, autnmn, winter and summer, vix. his 
“joy to spring, liis anger to autumn, his merriment to summer, 
“ and his sorrow to winter. Tlio integrant parts of Heaven 
“ thus existing within man, his passions and his character, too, 

* he must have firom Heaven , , . Outbursts of juy, anger, 

* sorrow and merriment are, us n matter of liiel, corrolativo with 
“ frealmess, warmth, cold and heat, 'fhe breath of joy ia warmth, 
“and cxjrresponds therefore with the springj that of anger is 
“freshness, and thus corresponds with the autumn; that uf 
“ meirimont is the Major Yang (see 13. I, p. Obi), bo that it 
“corresponds with the summer; and the brcJith nf sorrow lieing 

* the Major Yin, it corresponds with the winter season. These four 
*■ breaths being the communal property of Htsiven and man, men 
“ need not cultiviitc them ; hence, also, he mav regulate them, but 
“he can never entirely bridle them; regulate thcin, and they will 
“ become docile and tractable, but bridle tliciu entirely, and they 
“ become rebt'Uious” V. 
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This Gtfuagc theory can certainly not hosst of umcli solidity, 
since ita nnthor hiniBcIf is gtdlty of gross scIf-oontitidictiDa as 
to tiio correlation between tlie pusstons and the temperatures of 
tile seasons, and, moreover, Ills statements are quite iucsmgrucnt 
with those of Pan Ku, who, os we saw (p, 36), identitied joy, 
auger, liking and disliking res[>ectiveJy with the West, Bust, North 
and South, that is, with autumn, spring, winter and summer. No 
wonder therntbre tliat the theories of both sages have been entirely 
sufierseded in the estimation of later phtlusophors by quite another, 
likewise invented by the ancients and bearing, moreover, the appro¬ 
bation of the Li ii ; it teaches that the passions are not directly 
implujiteil in man by the yin part of llie Univerae, but simply 
origiimte in the natural character, of ivhich they are intrinsic 
parts and manifestations. “At his birth'*, the Lx it says (di. 50, 
II. 31 and 30), “immobility prevails in man, and this k his 
• heavea-liotn character. But ns ho is nffcctetl by the things around 
“ hirii, something becomes active in him, to wit, tlio dcaires of his 
'‘churacler. Things come more and more in cuutoct witli him, 
•so that his knowledge of Iheni gradually increases, like ami 
‘dislike thus assuming a shapes and if these two passions arc not 
“regnlatwl within liim, and Ins knnwhdgc of the things leads him 
“ astray without, he cannot come back to Ids own sell', and the 
“ celestial principle is extiugiiislied in him. 

“ Tlie things that act on a imui are unlimited in number; and, 
‘ when his likes and lik dislikes are not regtdated, he adapts 
‘himself to the things he eometi in contact with, in consequence 
“ of wMch those tilings destroy In him the celestial principle, and 
“ make him give the utmost indulgence to Ids huiuim desires, lie 
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■then has a perverse and Tpcfllcitrani heart, false imd deceitful, 
‘ and posiHaisea propertioa sucli os liL'entiousnesa and reMliouanesa. 
"If he is strong, ho oppresses the weuk; if tliere arc manj- of his 
■sort, they cruel!/ oppress the fewi if he is clevor, he cheats the 
■dulli if bold, he makes it bitter for the timid j the siek an* not 

■ tmnsed, the old and the voung, orphans and the lonely do 

* not obtain thuir due. Tliti is the way by which the greatest 
■diflordera eomc to ua. It is for these rensooB that the aiicicat 

■ Rulers instituted cereuionica nniJ rites, and music, iutendiug 

* thereby to restrain the pa&aions of jujiu . ,.. In their institution 
'of ceremonies ivnd mmsic they did not seek how they could fuUy 
“ BBtisfy the desires of the mouth, the Iwlly, the cars and the 

■ eye&i but their aim was to thus teach the people to moderate 
“ their likes and dislikes, and thereby bring them back intn the 

■ atmlght path lunnkiud has to walk in" \ 

Our renders will l>e glad to find here in the end some genua 
of sound philosophy; indeed, it is undeniably true that the 
human desires nmy ercate strongly markcfl tikes and duillkea, 
love and hatierl, and that these passions, if not properly bridled, 
may become scourges. The doctrine that those passions should be 
regulated by means of ceremunies and rites, after the einiople 
of imaginary ancient princes, will not appear strange at all, if we 
take the word U which wc lujve thus Lrniislated, iu tha broad 
sense it virtuallj has in Cbineao, a sense which nobody who wiahea 
to properly iiaderstand Chiuu's suclul and religioua Ufe may lose 
out of sight: it denotes ail gaod and projttir acts tcfnch tnan 
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keeps up his inhrcourse with other beings of eeerg chss or mrt, 
incttntiitg the dead and the gods. The 1 i thus embmcca the tictive 
pmctiue of the five constout matters, and etbitni philosophers thus 
quite judicinllj placed it in the juidst of them. Armed with this 
^owledge, the reader will not have any ditfieulty in imdcrshinding 
also the tralu of thought of the unknown ethical author who 
propounded the following theory about tlio regulation of the 
passions by means of those Ii, a Iheoiy which we find in the 
Li ki (ch. 31. 1. 33) t 

*What do we call the human jKissionaP They are joy i, tinger, 
‘goiTOW, fear, liking, disliking, and desire. These seven exercise 
^ their power in man witLout his learning them, Wlint do we call 
' htimiui righteousness? It is affection on the part of the fatlmi, 
'suhmissioci anil devotion (hiao) on that of the son; it Is gentlecicss 
‘un the part of the elder brother, brotherly submission on that of 
the younger; it is righteousness on the part of the hnsljktind, and 
"obedience on that of the wife; it b kindness on the part of seniors, 
" and subjection on that of juniors ; it is henevolenoc on the pHii 
"of the Ruler, and loyalty on that of Ministers; these then arc the 
" things whieli coustitule what Is colled liumun righteousness. To 
"preach trustworthiness and cultivate harmony is to be inlled 
‘promoting the happiness ot maukinil, hut quarrels, plundering unci 
" murder we call things disastrous to nuiu. Hence, tlie perfect Sage 

* governs the seven piissions of men by the cultivntiun of the ten 
"things which constitute righteousness, by preaching ttustfulness, 

* by cultivating harmony, by showing respect to affection and 
“ complaisant courtesy, and by doing owaj witli ijiiarreLi and 
“ plundering. If, however, he disregards the 1 i, wherewith then 
‘shall he rule the pus-sionsF'’ 

Nor is it dilficult to discern the reason why the ancient Rulers 
thought to govern the passions by means of music. Music aeoom- 
piintes ceremonies and rites, sufteniiig the heart, rendering niuu 
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lenient towards uthera; it uiajr regulate his joys mid sorro ws, excite and 
subdue his imger. Much luis been written on this topic by Cliiuese 
autliors aaeient and modern, but wt need not follow them now. 

It may be noted by the bye, tbut the doctrine of the L\ ki 
that the desires und the pustniuns origiiiute in the natimd churacter 
was also adhered to by Siiin Kliing, the ancient siige whom we 
spoke of on page 27, “The iniiiitc olnvrtictcT*', he wrote, ‘'js a 
' creation of Heaven, and the passions nre the grosser substances 
■of the ehmetcr- desires are the consequences of tin* passioDs" 
The Li ii having, ever sine* the Han dynasty was seated on the 
throne, been rccogniwd by the nation as a clnssical stondiiri! work 
of the highest authority, its theses about the passions have ]>ecn 
humbly received by all orthodox minds as indisputahly correct. 
Wang Cli'nng *, the author of I he Lun hmg, who wfw farther than 
any Chinaman that ever Uveil fhim blinil admiration of what the 
ancient sages deemed good to preach, wrote m the ftrst century 
of our eni; "The passions willi tho natural character form the 

■ basis of everything by vvliich mitn ia nileii and regulated ; (hence) 
■they are the producers of ceremony and rites and ol music. It 

* is with the object of bringing the iiriginal pa-salous and character 

■ to their iiighest perfection, that cereiuotiy and rites are used us 

* means to restmin them, uud mtisic to keep them within bouneb, 

■ in this sense that, whereas the character coulalns humility, nioilesty, 
‘complaisance and coiii[)liaTice, rites ami ceremony have lnjcn 
■Instituted to guide it in the firotier way, and, wliercaa the pitssions 
" comprise liking and disliking, joy unfl anger, sorrow and mer- 

* riinent, music has been invented, with the purpose of making 

■ reverence and rcapcct prevail throughout, ^i’hns, the objects with 
“ a view to which rites and ccrBinony' have been OTganir/sd and 

■ music instituted, are the passiotis umi the character” *. Liu Hich, 
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a ecbDiar and dbUesuian who IWctt in the Sfth and the sixth cental^ 
(sec* Tlook 1, p. 1155}, wrote: 

‘ In the breath borrowed bjr roan (from the Cosmos}, aaiely his 
“eharaeter ami bis passions arc comprised, Wlmt tiie chanicter is 

* affected by is the* passions, and wliat tlie passions are satisfied 

* liy is the desires. The passions arc prodiioed by the chanicter 
“and they counteract it; the desires come forth linm the i^assions^ 
‘and injure the scitne. 

‘ The passions do harm to the chnmcter, and the latter on its 

* part restrains them, just as smoke works upujj fire, and ice upon 

* water. Indeed, smoke is produced by fire, and yet smothers it, 
‘and. ice is produced by water and stop it in its nourae; when 
‘ there is little smoke tlie fire bhates, and wlien the ice melts, the 

* water ciui How freely. So, if the charaute-r of a man is correct, 
‘ bis passions melt away, but wheu his passions Hame up, they 
‘ destroy bis character, 

* Again, us no dust cleaves to a pearl as long as it is bright 
‘and shiues, so tbe pssions and lusts do not defile a character 
‘ which is cictin and pure. Hut, as the character of a forest, which 
‘is silence, is disturbed when the winds shako it; as the character 
‘of a water-streatu, whicli is limpidity, U defiled when mud renders 
‘it turbid; so the character of man, which is correctness, is cor- 
‘ rupted by being darkened by desires and lusts. The lusts play 

* the same part in the Itorly as grubs in a tree; indeed, by nourishmg 

■ such insects in its core the tree is cfjrroded, and hy cherislimg 

"desires man injures himself; if the grubs grow plentiful the tree 
" breaks down, and if the desires flciiie up the body must perish. 

* The poison of a wasp's sting in the finger may vex a man for 
‘an entire day; n musquitu bite in his fii.’sh rmiy dislurb his sleep 

* for a whole night. These insects do him little harm, and pain in 
‘ his Huger or his fiesh is merely an external pEiin; and yet, man 
"in the open coimtiy' evades the stings of wasps, and when at home 

■ he drives the musquitoes away — and why? hccau-se they do 
" harm to his body. Hut when apj>ctites and luats conquer hia very 
‘heart, so that his correct character is entirely subverted, tho 
•great damage thus caused by those appetites and lusts, the internal 
"disease thus cauetNl by the conquest of his heart, is of much more 
‘ import than his finger or his flesh; and yet, though such outward 

* pala is lighter than a gossarner, man has learned to evade it, 
‘ but the inward evil, hejivier than mount T'ai, nobody avoids. 
•This is like casting oil' r* slight inconvenlBnce to take up a heavy 
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" iajurioiia burilenj U not tliifl the rcsverae orJcr of tininga?’' 

Tile aolioolmen of the Scitig dynusljr, oithociox ns they weri} to 
the very core, could not hut receive tincondirionnlly the lA ki 
doctrine rcspectiog the passiona. Starting Iroui it in their spi'ciihitiona 
on the subject, they found themselves obliged to hike into account 
anothei cleuient, viz, the lieart, sin jC>- Indeed, they could not 
reasonably disregard the fnct that up to their time, ancients unit 
modems alike hod been wont to represent passions, feelings and 
affections of all kinds as allied with the heart, nor that almost idl 
the graphic signs denoting such emotions contain u hieroiglypluc 
picture of the heart, udjubied os a prefix or sulfk. It la even the 
only character among all those repreaenting internal organs, which 
has 8 pLice in the written language ns n fuuduiuental chameter or 
hieroglyphic radical, so that the - conclusion is, that in tho very 
uhUtst times, when tho Chinese begun to depict ideas, the heart 
was deemed to be the principal mtenial organ, nay, tliat it was 
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then the only one which thitherto Imd been nn object of their 
thoiights. But there wits uiore; the iu&illible Mendus had coie- 
gorioiitly declared the heart to be the staL or root of those constant 
mutters of which, as wc saw, the tuilurul character is composed. 
“ The sensation of the heart at the pain and distress of others", 
he said, “is the fund amen tat prmciple of benevolence j ita fueling 
“ of sbnme and duslike is the principle of righteousness, its sentimoot 
“ of compliance and complaisance the principle of rites and ceremony, 
“ and its feeling of wdiat is right or wrong the principle of knowledge. 
" Men have theae four principles in them us naturally as they 
* have their four limbs'’A aimilai doctrine had been taught in a 
work which chiimed fur itself a higbci nntlquity tlian the writings 
concerning Mcnciuis, namely the Kietm Yijt^tssd *, *'rho Sage Yin of 
Kwan" Its motto was, that “the passions arc producerl fay the 
“ heart, and the heart by the character, the passions being as 
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' tb« wavc5s, tho heart ua the carreat, nnd the clmrat^ter ii& the 

* water" 

Coming now' to the Sung schoolmen^, we find that Ch*ing t^ih'wen 
hiught 'that the embudiuient of the mitucal charaetcr is called 
" the heart, and that the uiotiona prod need bj the chanvcter 
‘ are the passiuna.. <. The pasalona are the motlona of the natural 

* eharaeter The hejirt is coin pared to it eom-seed, in which all 
*the principles of the existence (of the plant) are lodged”’* Chang 
Tsai preached 'that it ia the lieart which guvemfi the human 

* character and passions" and Chu Hi said; "The natural character 
“ is the principle of the heart, the passions are the motions of the 
' character, and bo the heart is the ruler of the chametcr and tho 
‘passions^, Wliat we cidl heart is thjit which governs tho character 
'and the passions; this means to say that, when the heart is 
" quiet and unmoved, the ponciples of benevolence, righteousness, 

* ceremony, and knowledge together are present in It, but tho 
' porta of it which arc moved form the passions" 

The speculations of the Sung schoolmen are the highest point 
ChlneBe philosophy has reached, imd above which it has never been 
able to iiiotir* Their views have been almost universally received For 
at least five centuries, imd under the reign of the present dynasty 
tlie authority of Chu Hi bos been exclusively paramount. Building 
lip tlieir theories on no other themes than those prepared by 
the ancients, they have for an iinknowu future length of time 
secured to ihorasclvcii the nulhority over ti luition to which 
originfllit}' is next to nothing, and which admires nothing so miieh 
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iis nDtiduJiviiin wisdaiu. Even 1 h working out thotie themes they 
pliinileretl earlier authors for ideas^ motapliOTicaJ expresaious, tropes 
ami rhetorical tigures, thna decorating their writings in oil parts 
with borrowed plumes. In following them iu their ideas about 
the cbiiRtcter, the pi^ious and the heart of man n'e could not, 
of course, enter into the recesses of their tedious reuaoniugs, Nor 
will we now lose ourselves iu tlicir discussions about wbat they 
enllcd 'settling or lixiug the natural eiiurHCter" tluit is to say, 
the art to regulate the passions. More than any authors of previous 
ages they devoted their attention to the human talents, ts'ai*. 
which they deemed to ite produced by the klii and the chih of 
the clmiBiCter, and to he good or lind according to whether the 
kill is pure or turbid, 'fhey have discoursed also on sz^li > 
or ‘thoughts and longings”, on chi' or aspirations”, on teh * 
or intrinsic virtues, on the five constant matters etc. But all 
these mutters we must [wss over, beoiuse they are in reality 
alien from our original subject, nil those authors having failed 
to develop auy plausible ideas on the tics tliat connect them with 
the Boul. 

Indeed, it appears to have been too much for the mentalfacultieii 
of the Chinese mce to fathom the mysteries of those ties. The 
ancients did not express thenisclvca clearly on so abstruse a point, 
silently contenting themselves with admitting that the ties do 
exist, Siiin ICbing, the advocate of the innate badnm of man, 
of whom we spoke on page ilT, held that the Tang soul stands 
entirely under the influence of the heart, just os the other oon- 
stituents of man; 'Hhe heart”, thus we read in the writings 
that bear bis name, “Is the chief governor of the body and aliso 
“ the master of the sben-ming; the orders it issues are obeyed 
“ by all parta of the body without cxceptiDn” *. And Pan Ku, as 
we saw on page id, declared four centuries later that the yang 
soul governs the passions, and the yin wul the ulmraeler; while 
again a couple of centuries later Siun Ytich roundly identified the 
cimnteter with the yang soul (see p, 2-1), 
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A little treatiae in two chapters, entitled Ta^hiea “The 

Philosopher Tsa^hwH"j whioh ori^iuillj exiated with the name uf 
ChHng Pen * of tie Tsin dynasty as Its author, but, after being 
lost for B time, re-appearsd, probably as a apnrious reproduction. 
Is, so far aa we know, the brat work which enlarged on the con¬ 
nection of the aonl with the oi>eTationB of the mind and its facnlties, 
“When the five viscera are completed, the shen breath settles 
“in the heart, the hwna breath then assuming a well-finished 
“form, and the individual thus Iwcoraing on aocomplishod man. 
“Thus the five viscera and the six mansions ate each under the 
“influence of a shea. The taing or operative energy of the sonl 
^'ia borrowetl from the elemonta Metal and Firej the breath is 
“mixed harmoniously with influences of Water and Wood, and 
“by the uniun of the taing and the breath tenthingaore produced, 
“to wits the Ising, tho shen, the liwun, the p^ob, the heart, 
“the will, the aspirations, the thoughts or thinking faculties, 
“ knowledge, and longings. That from which life comes forth 
“is the tsing, and that which manifests itself when two tsing 
“come into aetivo mutual contact is the shen; that which 
“inseparably accompaniee the shen hither and thither is the 
“h wun, and that which atxwnipanics the tsing in till its motions 
“in and out is the p'oh. That which causes things to l>e unilereOxtd 
“is the heart; the calculations of the heart constitute the will; 
“lliB results of the will arc the aiipi rat ions; the product of the 
“aspirations is thought, and what tiioughts are directed upon 
“is the things longed after; but in anxious loogidg there is an 
“element which dcd.dea and diatingujahes, via, knuwledge. 
“Thus if the tsing supersedes the ahcn, it stifles it; a stifled 
“shen suppresses the liwnn; a fettered hwun smothers the 
“p'oh; a straying p'^oh wastes tiie heart; a wicked heart leads the 
“oepirations astray; wild aspirations entrap the will; a coptivatod 
“ will cdtiinglea the thoughts ; ubatructed thoughts endanger the 
“longings; exhauated longings dim the knowledge; anti when the 
“ knowle^ige is obstructed, the individual becomes stupid ., ,, 
^‘The heart is the chief of the five viscera and the six mansions; 
“it w the lodging-place of the shen imbued with openuivc energy, 
“Ita own tsing or operative cnei^ is Fire; its breath is the 
“trignim li; it has a red colour; ita shape is that of a lotna turned 
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“upside rtowTi; iU shell is the Ked .Uird, uud its uperturcseoiiimu- 
“ aieute upward mth Lhe tongiie". In this tund our specula list harje 
tbrth a while in respect of the four other visterii, combining them 
with the ElcrocnU, the colours, and the openings of the body in 
the BJiiue way as I’an Ku did (see p. 30), liut improving on the 
latter iu so far ns he lets, us we saw, the heart eommunicate with 
the tongue, and the kulnnya with the eiiral Instead of identifying 
the liver, the lungs, the httirt und the kidneys directly with the 
lour eardiutd points, he assimilates them witli the kwa and the 
Celestial Anittiab that represent those points (comp, U. 1, pp. U63 
und 940), finally assimilating tlie spleen with the Earth or centre 
of the Universe by stating its breath to lie in the cyclical signs w u 
and ki (oomp. R I, p. 9Q6). “The will", Im then goes on to 
say, “being hidden in the spleen, the taing in the kidiieya, the 
“slien in the heart, the Uwu n in the liver, and the p^rh in the 
“lungs, thtae live forces (tsing) are under the supremacy of the 
“ five Elements'' 

In the writings hearing the name of lire sage Yin of Kwan, 
with which we have already neijuainted the reader, tlic imoginaiy 
influenee exercised by the five Elements over those ising or 
forces, is spun out by bringing into pky the creating, ncutrrdmiig 
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and destroying infiuencos whicln, ns onr readers know from Rook I, 
the Elements ore supposed to exercise upon each other, some 
discoveries being thui> mnde us to the rektinntj between those 
forces mutually. ^‘The tsing is Water, the p’oh Metal, the shou 
**Fire, and the hwuu Wood. Thus, as the tsing belongs to 
** Water, and the pkb to Metal, and Metal is an element which 
“ produces Water (sec 11 1 , p. 057), we hove the rooson at hand 
“ why the teiog is hidden in the pkh (i. t, like Water in Metal). 
“And as the shea belongs to Fire, and the hwiin to Wood, and 
“WckmI is the element by whicli Fire is produt^d, it follows that 
“the shen must lie hidden in the hwun (that is, like Fire in 
“Wood), Fire as a material siibstauce can melt Metal andiransfomi 
“it into u iluid mass; it can ignite Wooil and bum it; consequently 
“the shea (which corresponds to Fire) can eclipse the h won and 
"the p'tih*' And so forth. 

Taking bito consideration that, aiwording to Chinese ideas, the 
five Etemeots are the constituents of the Cosmos, it follows here 
tluit Tssfi^-hwa ami Yin folhiwed the ancients in thair deeming 
man to be a molecule of the Universe, animated by the same forces 
as the Universe itself; a microcosm in the full sense of the 
word. This conception is pronounced more ]M3sitively still by Yin 
when he says; “In the heavens the tsing forms cold, on the 
“earth it eorn^ponds with water, and in man it is his taing. 
“The shen is heat in the sphere, fire on tho earth, and a 
“slien in man. The p'oh represents drought in heaven, metal on 
“earth, and in man his p°ob. The Invun is wind in heaven, 
"wood on earth, and a bwun in man. Thus the several tslog 
"which dwell in us form nuc single tsing with thoise of heaven 
“and earth and nil that exists. Just an ten thousand waters 
“can merge into one single vast expanse. The sevenil ahen 
**of our human ntce are blended with these of the Universe 
“nnd the whole creation like ten thousand tires may unite into 
“one single fire. Our p^ob ni'e fused with those of the Cosmos 
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“fmd iiU that ia prodmaad therein, as metala, coneidereii hs rafitedal 
" substancets, can be mixed with other metak anil fused u]i 
* therewith into a aiugio tua!»s. And oui h«'un are oonglomerated 
those of heaven, earth and the wliole creation, Just as wood, 
“ us a materiel subalouce, can lie ingrafted npoti woofl of another 
“ sort, jind grow up with it into a single tree. As thus the whole 
“Coanius with everything that exists in U is our tsing, our 
“shen, our p'oh, our hwuii, what is death? what is lifeP'h 
From the above page*, whidi form an epitotiie of all the prin¬ 
cipal speculations on the bum an soul which are known to iiave 
existed in China in print down to tiie Sung dynasty, the reader 
may fairly judge for hitnstdf that only piwr harvests are to be 
reaped in the oriental hold of psj'^chulogical and physiological 
wisdom, and that attempts to sift some wheat out of this mount 
of chaff are of no earthly use. The numerous philosophers of 
the Sling dynasty give ns nothing original, the quinteasence of 
what these humble alnvcs of the dictions of the ancients have 
to tell us on the subject being hardly anylliing but a repetition 
of the passages from the Li jti, the Yi/t Ainff find other ol<l 
works, which we have reviewed melhudieully in the first pages 
of this cbnptcr. Their tedious disquisitioiia consetiuently lainuot any 
longer inspire us with iiitorest, except for some extrn ideas and 
oonoeptions they acquaint us witli, Ukewuse closely allieil with the 
ancient philosophical notiotis, and apparently entertained by the 
Chinese niilion since all times known, their prevalence being 
betmyed spontaneously by its literature of every age. We think 
here to servo our readers bat by sifting out of those writings 
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the princ'ijMil thewa ftiul theories, an<l fxrraD^ng them in n logical 
sequence. Thus, considering that the Sung school has eiereised an 
Rll^mmanding inlluence over the Chinese mind dcmn to this day, 
a stanchmi catecihiani of doctrines iihout the human soul may be 
obtained, ^vith. whioh every student of Animism and Aucestml 
Worship who nrishes for more tlmn a very sii|wrficial kflowlwige 
of this Tuain section of the Chinese Religious System, has to tender 
himself familiar. 

As a first ttrdelq of tlmir creed, the Sung schoolmen unrestjrvofUy 
adopted the fundamental theories about the humiin soul, which are 
to be found in the ancient Classics, and which were conli'uctcd in 
a few lines on page 5. Every one reosoniid of them in his own 
way, but none did so with such laconic pnx:iaioii as the scholarly 
statesman Wei Liao-weng who lived in tlic first half of the 
thirteenth century: **Thoso parts of the nniversal bresiths (Yang 
“and Yin) which, having attained the htgheat development, expand 
“(■jifi, pronounced ahon), form shon; but those which revert imd 
“retreat (^, pron. kwoi) form kwei. VVbcn implanted in a man, 
“they are hia hwun, composed of yang subatauw, which forms 
“his ahen; and his p‘oh, oonaisting of yin substance and 
“forming his kwei. When these two nniversal breaths mix (in 
“his body), the hwnn agglomersites and the p*^oh (xmBolidates^ 
*'itnd thus they produce hLs life, But when they leave his body, 
“the hwun ascends and (again) becomes a shen, while tin* p'oh 
“descends to become a kweT**. Accordingly, na Cheu Teh-sin *, 
Wei Liao-weng^a contemporary, expresses it; “the breaths that 
“unliuiitc Heaven and Earth arc the breuths of the hntnnn bixly, 
“and the breaths of the human body are Itie same ns those of 
“ Heaven and Eortir’ *, 

Thus accepting the ancifitit tiieory about the eternal migration 
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of Bhun iind kwoi out of the Yan^ tmtl tlio Yin into bdingB^ 
and fruiu the beings back into this dvwl imivereal power, the Sung 
gchooltnen could not but aubscribc also tJie ancient ductrinc, giien 
by Us on page 13, according to which the tlni^'ersc is tilled up in 
all its parts with legions of shell nnd kwei, Coniseiiuent of the 
omnipnisenoe of tlieM invisible powers, every being, thus they taught, 
and every thing that exists is animated either by a shen, or by n 
kwei, or by a shen and a kwei together. ^‘As there ia no thing 
or iKsiog in Heaven or un Earth", says Chu Hi s disciple Ch en 
Shun, ** which does not consist of yin substance and yang 
“matter, awl the Yin and Yang are omnipresent, so kwei and 
“shen likewise exist tu all plaeea wheresoever ^ “fhe kwei and 
“the shen” Lii Tii-chung * adds, “tloat about everywhere in the 
"heavens and on the eartli; there is no place where there am 
“ none. I'iiough they may be quiet and inactive, yet they liftve 
“ coniTUunion with us if ive influence them i and even when 
"ebapc1c£s and voiceless, they possess what we call luminous 
" manifestation, being on this account not to be disregarded 
“ Winds, thunder, and other phenomena of the heavens, uioun- 
“ tuins, strcaiiis and other parts of the earth, everything, in short, 
“ w‘hich is fit to receive lireath," says Cliang Chflh *, a contempfH 
rary of Chu Hi, "is a shen. And the ancestors to whom we ofler 
“aacriSces in their temples, are kweL When we apfjak of shon 
"and kwei with referenw to men and lieings in general, we 
" mean those substances which, ism Suing in them and thus causiug 
"them to live, fnrm their shen, and those which, dispensing and 
“tlioreby causing their death, form their kwei| ami when ive 
“speak of the kwei and the shen dwelling in a single body, W'e 
mean the iramateriul hwnn suhstanec that forms its shon, and 
“the material p'oh wliieh censtUntes its kwei”*. 
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The iincientfl huvrog, as we likewise siw «n jiHge 13, talight 
it is the infinite uiyriailti of shen imrl kwei that, in the capacity 
of eonstitiienta of the Vang and the Vin. play ii prominent iMirt 
in the Cosmos ns being the causiition of all the ptieiiometm of 
creation, metalnorplojsis ami ilesUiiction, the Sung schooliiiea also 
made this thesis a prominent article in their atiiiiitstio catcchisiii* 
“Those who cemse the nietiimorphoseB and evolutions in Heaven 
“ and Earth to manifest themselves, and prompt and ^celemte 
“them", says Chang IW, “are the kwei and the a hen’''. And 
Chen Toh-fiui adds; “The kwei and the shen which cause 
“crwiliun and evolution to lake place, arc those of landti and 
“niereB, water and fire, thunder and wind; those of the snn 
“and lightning belong to fire, and thoise of Ihe moon and tlie 
»raiua to water. When we speak of those eevefid fipitita unitedly, 
»^0 oonsider them to signify merely the two universal hrt^itha 
“Yang and Yin; and the Yang and the Yin in their cai>omty 
“of biBfttha that (low about between the heavens and the ^rth, 
“causing everything that exists to be created and attornplished, 
“we Hill kwei and aheu. The people at present only oousider 
“uinulded Images and painted poriraita to be kwev and shen, 
“tk* iihio the invisible beings that abide in the World of Darkness; 
and they hardly comprehend that mounts and hills, rivere and 
streams, sunshine, mimfull, thimdcr-clnpa, and the working ot 
“winds bear clear evidences in ihcmselvca us being oWrvahle k wei 
'‘^and shcii”^ 

TKo iuflu^jnDa thuif csercisml by tbe kwei und the a hen 
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throiiSliout the L'nlvurse Is subjeti to ti low, according to which 
thtf one categOT^' alternately has the upper hand over the other, 
a law which we might appropriately call that of Dilatation 
and Conlniction, or of Deployment and Recesaiou. ‘*The meaning 
“gericmlly attached to the word shen”, says Cli*eii SImn, "is 
^‘dilatation [ likewise pronounced ahon), that is to say, cs" 
“pansion of tlie Universal Ureaths; and the meaning attached to 
word kwoi is roeesaion likewise pron. kwei), to wit, 

“ Ihe retirement of those Dreaths. As to the heavens nnd the earth, 
“the former belong to the Tang, and therefore consist of shea, 
“and the Itittor is identic with the Yin, and thus oonsista of kwei. 
“As to the four seasona, the dilatation of the Universal Breaths 
“in, spring and summer pertains to the alien, hut their retreat 
“in autumn and winter pertains to the kweh So nlso, diiylight 
“and the sun aie subject to tlie alien, wdiilc the night and the 
“moon dqjend on the kwoi. When the atniosphere is stirreil 
“by roaring thunder, or moistened by winds and rains, there 
“ prevails a distension of the Breaths, and su those phenottinna ore 
“under the direction uf the sheri; but when, after the harvest, 
“ calm reigns in the skies, and the said phenorotma have disappeared 
“ without leaving n tmee, we have a retirement of the Breaths, which 
“is subject to the kwei. Applying the same law to the daytime, 
"we find that the fore-noon belongs to the shen. because the sun 
“is then ascending: but the afternoon, during which it retrogrades, 
"belongs to the kwei. Applying it to a monthly periwl: — from 
“ the third day, when the muon waxes, it is under the supremacy 
“of the shell; but after the fifteenth it lickm^ to the kwei. 
“Similarly, plants and trees are under the sway of the ehen or 
"the kwei according tu whether they proiluce branches atid foliage, 
“or fade ami shed theli' leaves: the rising Hood-tide belongs to the 
“shed, and the retiring ebb to the kwei. In short, every dilatation 
“of the Breaths uf the Universe is Yang, and stamls under the 
"intluenco of shea, while every regression of those Breaths is Yin, 
"and is subject to the kwei; — this is the sum and substance 
“of all the discourses of the ancients on the kwei lUid the shea" \ 
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Thii$ interpretation of the words sheo and kvrei bj means of 
two homouytus ejLpreasing dilatation and recession had bcon nd- 
uiitted as {lerlectlv correct by Chinese acliulars already many ages 
Itefore the Sung school existed ^ and though it is, of course, merely 
a woithle&s off^shuot from the frivolous system of [Huronumastic 
etymology of which we gave alrcHtly many instances in Book I, 
it forms, us wro now see, an iiiiportant factor in the system of 
Chinese Animism. It induces us to contemplate the symbol |j|^ 
with so mew hat more attention than hitherto we have bestowed 
on it. Cndoubtedly it is very old, for it occurs in the most ancient 
books. It is composed of two parte, ^ and E|3. The first of 
these compotiente is the most important, as being the radical, by 
which term Siuolugiste are wont to ludicutc the ;214 most prominent 
oomjionente of all Lho choiiicteFa the Chinciic possess, and uiiiong 
which are grouped the must uncletit among the latter. It can hardly 
be called in question that it is a hieroglyph, though its primitive 
8hR[>e is lEist in the night of early times. It may have been a rude 
picture of a ghost or spirit, being, indeed, the radical of a few 
cliaractcis rcpreseutiiig spirits and divinities, and of several dozen 
meaning religioua matters and performances in which such 1>einga 
play a jmrt. Nevertheless, as a sejiarate character, . does not actually 
occur in the language with the meaning of soul or ghost, but especially 
signifies *'to manifest, reveid, show, imtiumice’', etc., meanings which 
may have lieen derived frum its primitive signification, inasTiiuch as, 
according to the Chinese of all times, souls and spirits effectually 
manifest their existence and infiiience. 

As to the second part of the character |j|^; considering that it 
has the sound shen, wc may suppose it was originally used fij 
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re]jrescTit the idmi of “wur* simply beeaueu of its sound, and that, 
to define it sharper, the taditail ^ was prefixed to it afterw'ards. 
Uut we have just now seen that the sohohim of the Sung e|joeli 
entertained another opinitm j indcMl, lliey regarded the eompODcmt 
^ as really imparting a meaaia^ to the oompund namely, 
that t»f dilatation, expansion, deployment, ideas more generally 
expressed by its derivative ^|r, wbieh Jike^vise bus the sound alien. 
This play upn words wm no novel invention of their own, the 
tint It or of the ShpoA toen having stated already in the first century 
of our era, •that the shen of Heaven prodnee everything by tjiair 
distenaiuti”And Wang Ch‘iiDg had written about the same time: 
“Shen signifies dilatation (sUan), This dilatation repeats itself 
“endlessly, for when it is finished it begins anew*’’. 

Of II similar nature is the idenLifii-atioii of the kwei soul with 
the idea of reeeaaioii; in &et, it merely rests on the aceidental 
circumstance that the Chinese language has a homonyinous word, 
written which has the meaning of “to return, to retreat”. No 
lesser authority than the great Confnciua preached the cognation 
of the two hotiionyras, for according to a passage tmnsbtcd by 
m on page 3, ho said to Ilia disciple Taaii Ngo, that the soul is 
culled kwei bccaiise it returns (kwei) to the earth. Like every¬ 
thing which lieiira the stamp of Confuclan origLu, this philological 
diction from the sage’s lipa lata been submissively accepted by 
subset|ucnt scholars, and even grammarians adopted it as perfectly 
correct, the author of the "HA ya, for instance, writing that ‘the 
meaning of the word kwei is to return (kwei)"*. Also in the 
ShmA wen we read; “That part of man which returns, iia his 
kwei” ‘; and Wung Ch’^nng declared: “It is otlled kwei, or to 
return, because the bony remains of man return to the eartli”*- 
Tbua nothing better than paronomaatical phiy is the groundwork 
for the theory of the Sung scIkxpI about the phenomena of Iteces- 
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Atuu which luanifest themselves in Nature. The leading men of 
that aciiocil generally express them by the character Jg , the funiia- 
uiental meaning of which is “reduction within smaller diiiicnsions**. 

After all, the substance of that babbling about the part which 
the ahen and the kwei perform in the Univorec is that the 
former cause growth, pro<luction and life, and, as such, are assi¬ 
milated with light and wartiilli, ivhile the kwei are the xgents in 
decline, destruction and death, and, in tills capacity, are identilied 
with darkness and cold. “The day and life”, .says Chu Hi, “atii 
“nssiniilatcd with the sben; the night and death with the kwei; 
“is not there, accordingly, a sharp line of (loniarcntion between 
“these two categories of beings? One of his ilinciples asked him: 
'“1 have heard you say that the day is the time of the shcri, 
“and the night that of the kwei, so that the latter uppwir 
“cspocially during the night; how U thiit?' — \Some do so indeed', 
“was the auavrer, 'but we must not here genendlze. The fact is, 
“that the sight lielongs to the Yin, and as liirds of had omen do, 
“which belong all to the Yin, so souls cry during the night-tiine. 
“Rains, winds, dew, tliundcr, the sun, the moon, the day and the 
“night arc altc^ether the effects of tho operation of the kwei 
“and the shcu, that is to say, of such among them as manifest 
“ thoniaelvcs in broad daylight anil are Just and equitable, straight- 
“forward and artless. Uut tliuse which ure reported to groan or 
“whistle on the tops of housc-roofs, and to butt ngainst our breasU, 
“arc, I say, unstraightforwan! evil-bringing [lowers of darkm^s, 
“which are sometiiuca present, at other times absent; they come 
“and they go, either seeking each other'» company, or avoiding it, 
"Finally there exist beings which are stnbal to hear our jirayers, 
“so that we may get what we ask them for; and these beings ore 
'■likewise of the same nature as the kwei and the shen'”'. 
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It now rtnDains for os to complete our review of the nnimbtic 
catocUbiu of the Sung philosophers by giving s synopsis of their 
principal views regsirdiDg the part the dual soul plays while still 
residing in tlie living human liody, Cbnsideiing, as hU Chinese 
thiukers did mid do, that the heavenly sphere, which infiuses shen 
or hvriiD into beings, is in peqjetual motion, and that the cfirth, 
which produces kwet and p^oh, U an inert mass, Chu lli taught, 
‘♦that the h wun is the element of motion or action, and the p'oh 
** that of immuhility and inactioii; in other words, the hw un 
^‘in genend produces a inau's acts and deeds, and the p^oh lucks 
the power to do so" And oouseejuent of the belief tlmt the 
Yang and the Yin pervade the whole Cosmos, and their dilatation 
and txmtraction cn]] forth all phenomena, the Yang and the Vin 
were admitted to rule aUo every part of the bodies of beings, and 
all their acts and funclions. man e.uats and lives bectiiue he 
“is endowed with yin breath and yang breath, there is”^ says 
Ch'on Shun, “no port in or alanit his person which is not either 
“yin or yang. His hreath, for example, his pulses or arteries, 
“his bend and upper Umbs arc yang, but his blood, trunk, feet 
“and lower limbs are yin\ When his mouth speaks or is silent, 
''when his eyes are awake nr asleep, when bis nose inhales or 
“exhales breath, or his arms and legs extend or retract, ho has in 
“all those cases to do with actions belonging res]Ksctivety to the 
“Yang or the Yin. Not only this is so with regard to man, hut 
“also with regard to ev'cry lieing and thing that exists.... And 
“as there is no being or thing extent in the ITnivcrse which 
“ is not full enough of Yang and Yin, so neither dues there 
“exist any being or thing which docs not consist of a kwet and 
“a shtfu...,. Action and inaction, advance and rei^iaii, uiution 
“and immobility, all these things are caused respectively by the 
“Yaug and the Yin; and when they proce^l from the Yang, 
“they appertain to the hwun or the ah on, while those which 
“proceed Ihim the Yin are caused by the p*oh or kwei, Prom 
“ his chitdhoo<l uutil he is grown-up, the breaths in a man dilate, 
“aud therefore this period of Ills life is under the supremacy of 
“his shen; hut after middle age, when he deteriorates and grow's 
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**c»Id, llie breatha nn* in thoir period of contraction, and stand 
“iicconliiigly under the influence of his kwei. As to life and 
‘'death: the former is nn expansion of the breaths, und death their 
“recesidun. After disath the liwun ascentls, to live on os a shen, 
“while the p‘oh descends, to continue its existence us a kwei, 
“ and this is so bec»iuse the h w u n breath took its origin (kim the 
“ heavens, and the p'o h ftutu the earth” 

Under the influence of the p^chotcigicai theory anciently pro~ 
nounced by Tsx&eh^un (see p. 10), Chu Ui preached that “tjeings 
'‘first poiuess a p'oh, and acquire a shen at a Inter ()erio(i ot 
“their life, so that the p^oU constantly has the upper hand in a 
“person, and operates in him as a fundanienttil force”^ Likewise 
biased by the old tradition that the yang soul is identic with 
the hrunth, the smie philosopher taught, that “Ihe respinitiou through 
“the mouth and the nose is proiUiced by the hwun. The bearing 
“and the siglit lie represented to be manifestutionB of the p%li, 
“it being by the active use of this ecul that a man, through his 
“eyes and ears, gets a dear understanding of things und matters”*. 
His son-in-law Hwang Kan *, a deserving servant of the SUite anti 
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u Fttlikieiniw by birtk, wrote; “Tbe power by vrliicli the cure ure 
“enabled to hear, and the eyes to see, in pmdneed by the p^oh, 
“and that which causes the heart to think and to ponder is 
“produced by tbe bwun”'. And in Ch'en Shim’s writings we 
read: “The inhukitioTis and eshalations through the mouth and the 
“nose aro nmnifesEatioiis of the olfectuni power of the breath, and 
“ eonsoquently they are donilnated by the hwun; but tbe hearing 
“and the sight, being manifestations of the intelligence of the 
“corporeal body, are under the dominion of the p*olj.... Coii- 
“sciousness is atfiliated with the hivuii"*. Oben Teb-siu likewise 
harped to the same tune when be wrote: “Tbe power by which 
the eyes see and the ears hear, is produced by the tsing”* — 
the schoolmen of that time generally understaiKling by this term 
tbo operative energy of the p'oh, and even the p*oh itself. 

Some savants, not reckoned among the philosophers of the Snng 
school, have likewise speculated on the relation of the two souls 
to certain organs and functions of tbe Iwdy, thereby coming to 
remuikublc discoveries. They have found that the sbeu is the 
observable manifestation (ling) of tbe heart, tbe p^oli that of the 
gall*, the hwun that of the spleen, and the tsing that of the 
arteries or pulises*. However admirable these fruits of their brains 
iiiiiy be. we must leave it to the reader to judge whetlicr we have 
not to feel still more admiration for their discovery that the ahen 
of the heart manifests itself in the eyes, thus enabling tbe owner 
of that visciis to see, while the p'ob of the gall is the cause 
of B|>eeeh, the hwun of the spleen that of tbe smeU. and the 
tsing of the pulsos that of lieuring. Hut let it be remarked that 
other authors, likswise very saga, and even more aiicieut, have 
combined the eyes, not with the heart, but with tlie liver, and the 
noae with the lungs, as we sec at a glance from the table on 
page 36. We opine therefore that we had better not sfjUHnder 
more of our time and S[WC€! on such imbecile shuffling of p-syebo- 
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lo^tail terms, however greitt the utlmiratioD may be whieh Chipese 
scholars aud aavapts entertaui for it. 

A proper insight into the conceptions of the Sung school about 
the part which the dua] soul plays in the twdy of the person 
whom it animates, will render it must easy to coinprehend nlaa 
their ideas about debility of the senses and vital spirits in oonse* 
quence of disuse, advanced age or other eanses, ■» also those 
alwut death. We have staled already (pp. 67 scy.) that Ch'en Shan 
ascribed the debility which j>roduces itself in a person whom age 
undermines, to a growing prepondemnee of his p*oh or kwel, 
combined with a proportionul decline of his hwun or shen, 
rieftth being — as the ancients taught — an uitirimte Biipamtioii 
of the hwun and the p'oh from each other, each of these souls 
tlien receding into the tinivcrsul hwun and p*oh represented 
respectively hy Heaven and Earth. *'Ah long as the hwun 
**und the p'oh keep together". Chon Teh-sin says, ”[ife exists} 
“ hut death ensues when they sepamto from each other" *. Canes 
of persons suddenly falling ill or breathing their lost having 
always taught the Chinese every day that such sepanitiou is a 
constant lurking danger, it cannot much astonish us to read in 
the writings of Chu Hi “that most people think with anxiety of 

“ the possibility of their hwun separatiag itself cumpletely i^m 

** their kwei, knowing that, when the former is no lunger in them, 
“the latter cannot maintain ilaelf.,,. When the h w ii n deports, 
'* the p o ii becomes powerless.... What cat^es weakness and debility, 
“dia'ase and death is dissolution of the breaths in the individual; 
“and when these vanish completely, ho is dead”*. 

These theories about disease and death following, as they do, 
logically from the ideas which the nuoients entertained about the 
hiitiian soul, we iimy suppose them to have prevailed lung liefora the 
Sung school. In fact, wc rend in Eoh Hungs writings, which date 
from the fourth eentiuy of onr cm; "Men, the wise as well as 

“the stupid, all know that they have a hwun jtud a p^oh in 

“their bodies, and that, when lh«ie two souls leave them partly, 
“illness must ensue, while, if they vanish entirely, deatli must be 
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** tlie consequence. Thus it Ja thut the tirtepis of mystic hjia ^isaess 
“cerLiiii means for dehuning sepamting souls, ami that the CJanoiis 
" of lUtee contain ceretuonioa for the ^edling bnok of souls eaiiroly 
“ departed” 

The question wliether tlie soul lives forth as an entity after the 
death or andiliiktion of the Iwly, or wliafbcr it is then ahsorbftl 
hy tho I’uiverse, being a question decisive for the to-bo or not-to-he 
of the worship of ancestors, it caunot bo expected to have been 
entirclv neglected by China's psychologists. But the ancients having 
admitted its continuance quite tacitly as an axiuui, or even preached 
it roundly, opposite tipinions might crop up, but could not possibly 
tlurive in a country where the ruitiomd mind was always doininatcsd 
thoruiighly by tlie old writings, so that authors professing such hetero¬ 
doxy publicly iJimJd not appear but pheaottienally* Perhaps their 
writings have been esteemed too little to surviye. 

A prominent figure among such abuegatofi is Fan Chen *, who 
lived nndoT the Liang dynasty. 11c composed a discourse of some 
nineteen hundred cliaracters, in questions and answers, entitled 
tttiifA frtw ’ ur “Discourse on the Aniiihilatiou ol tlie Shen , a 
piece of Chinese philosophhml bittle with tho narrow orbit of tlie 
sayings of tlie aueients for starting-point, and idle Tnetaphors^ and 
banal comparisons or uUegorica for arguments. His thesis was, that 
the soul and the bofly are one and identic, so that when the one is 
dead, the other cannot exist, A oontampoiUTy of bis, the statesman 
Shen Yoh immortul as author of the Books cf the Sung Dynasty 
and a great part of those of tho House of Tsin, felt hiiuself in 
duty bound to controvert his reasonings, which he did in three 
treatises, all surviving to this day as literary euriosititis and monu¬ 
ments uf style. But on reading those papers, we soon see that they 
Cl into in notiiing worth knowing, nor does it appear timt they have 
excrciacd any itiduenco on popiiLir ideas or ou practical religious 
life. Of other ntitheiH workijig on the same line we have not lieard 
or read. 

Little ulso Imve Chinese thinkers sharpened their wits on the 
qiieation at which moment of his existence the snula are implanted 
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in a mnn. We saw mi page iff that TV^^jIfan, in the year 534 
Jwforc our era, apoke of tills iiijstery pedAnticaily eaough to make 
ilia hcarars believe he aounJcel It thorougiily; ituil his position its 
R ilLsoipIe of the inlkliihlG Cont’oeius Iiils itlways withheld China's 
intcllectuftl world irora demnniug to the correctness of his suitenieut, 
Chu Hi, as we saw (p, 58), re-echoed this briefly in these words; 
" Mnga lirsl possess u p\>h, end actpiire their shen in a later 
period of their life". Some leeches and Tooists have dissented from 
tlnit tenet, teaching that both sunls enter man when ha is; still 
tt foetus. **VVheTi his paretits iiave sexual intercourse, man receives 
“the beginning of his life. In the first month it furnis the tsing 
“ of the placentn, winch i$ a ixiagulatiun uf blood. In the second 
** month it forms hia first shape, that is to say, the eumplctc footns, 
“In the third, shen substance of the Yang forms hia triple 
“hwun, which muvtss to make him live, fn the fotirlh month 
“the spiritual manifestations [ling) of the Vin produce hiasepteni- 
“pnrtite p'oh, which, reniaitiing motion leas, ilouiinatcs his Wly, 
“ And in the fifth month the five Elements are distributod over Ids 
“viacem, to settle the shen that dwell thereb"Often also we 
have found in medical works the tenet* stated to be of old date, 
that in the seventh month iiDier canception the h w u n begins to 
circiilntc thiough the foetus, enabling it to move the left hand, 
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while in the eighth month the p'nh duea the asime, rendering tlic 
right hand movable. 

After all, the question arises whether this weh of pliilosojihiism, 
rooted, t» we saw it is, in the most iiiident times into wliieh 
China's literature intrtjdiiees us, uierely holds a place in the htstoiy 
of her mentul culture ns a curiosity, ndliercd to and udiulred Ity 
only a limited class of ihinkera and bookmen; or whether it Ls, so 
to say, general nalional property, broadly inlluencing social life 
and hahits* The answer can Imrdly be untlcciaive, since in every 
part of this world pliilosophical systeins never mmmand a very 
vast sphere of inJlueiice. NeverthelttiJi it is a fact, that in searohiug 
Chbii’s animistic and religious tisiigee, conceptions and lore, we 
tall in ivitti the outUuca of the system so often, that it becortios 
lm[x)Ssi1}hT to deny that lla>3e outlines arc common property of the 
people, and woven firmly into their itlrais and observances in r4^;ard 
to diseiuljodied soiils, I'acts attesting the correctness of this attiteineiit 
will OOTiir regularly in the following chapters of this J^ook; but it 
is worth while forthwith to make vt true by a retrospection of 
some practices and obaervana's, uncieot and modern, n^irding the 
dead, which arc described in Volume I. 

We have stated, for example, that the inhabitants of Amoy 
consider fainting Bts, insensibility and ntropy to ho caused by 
the departure of the alien or t sing eh on, which terms they have 
in the local forms of and td/t^ (tfju; and that they endeavour 
to cure fluJlferers of those complaints by bringing that soul bock 
into them (sec pp. 243 wy,). We further saw (pp, 245 nqp) that 
death, too, they ascribo to a departure of the sotd, and that, 
oongnionsly to this idea, the reUitions, in inutation of the ancients, 
tiy to bring it back into the corpse by caUing to it and by shouting 
and howling. That, while doing so, they consider the soul concerned 
to he the shen or hwun, b nionifest from the term ‘Ho call to 
the hw'un” (^ or ^by which such attempts to revive 
the ileinl have Iwen denoted in the books over since tlie Hun 
dynasty. 

So, also, it is bocauae tho departed spirit is the hwun, the 
soul produced by the Yang or ieishiowa port of the Universe, 
that the relations endeavour to invigomte it and guide it back to the 
corpse by means of torches, lamps or candles, placed at the death* 
bed Ipp* 21 aeg,). For the use of that same disanibodied Aifn, as 
they coll it in their own tongue, tlie Amoy Chinese prepare a 
temporary body in the shape of a tablet, %vhich they call Mn pc&. 
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“silk cloth tor the Lwun" (pp> 7tt seq,)', and afterwaTds they 
use this objeet ns u means to convoy that soul solemnly to 
the grave in the suite of the cori>se (p, 172), iiniler guidance of 
invigorating torches (p, 179), occasionally employing ut the same 
time and to the same etui an image of the deceased, which they 
call Mn iiJt or “body for the hwun”, and also n banuEr tp- 
Anil when the coffin is placed in the gmvo, together with tliat tablet 
and that biuiner (pp. 2J2 seq.\ tlic hwtin takes up its abode in 
a peniiHneut tablet (pp. 211 216 which i^ then airried 

tionie, Ukewiac under guidance of invigorating lights (p. 22S), to lie 
lodged thenceforth in the tiiinily dwelling ns a powerful shen 
(^V), a faithful protectur of the house, its in mates, and their 
descendiints. We may see, in truth, from the text of the prayer 
adilressed to the defunct on the brink of hia grave (p. 226) thiit 
the sold which the relations sumiuon twice to return with them 
to their home, is the hwnn. 

At the beginning of that same prayer, and also In that pTonounced 
at the dc[iarture of the runcral pnxofssiun from the iiiortuaiT huusc 
(p. 147)^ the soul is accosted ns ling, as mny be seen from the 
original texts of those documents. The fundamental lucuning of that 
term being (sec p. 12 of thb volume) the power and inHuenee 
manifested by souls, wo have here two instances of its being used 
tropically for tbe words bwiin and p^oh. The Buddhist priest, 
called in soon after the deni be to e^ct tbe rederuption of the 
soul from the pangs of hell and to enable it to resort to the place 
of sacrifice, wliere food and drink ore set out for it, likewise rails 
It in his prayers the ling (pp. 72—74), evidently attaching to 
this word the sense of hwnn, as in one of his invorations [p. 73} 
be asks cxpUcitly “that the messengers of hrll may guide the h w u n 
to the place of sacribce". So, also, it is the hwun tliut is piloted 
into the PonidiBe of the West by means of the solemn Amitablia 
march described on pp. !2'1 fqq.t fbe soul being denoted by this 
term in the inscription displayed by tbe curious streamer which 
plays a prominent part in that ceremony. 

All those peeps into actual life proving that it is tlie hwun 
which departs as a shen to the other world at death, or settles 
in a tablet on tlie house-altar, it seems to follow that it must be 
the other part of the dual soul, via. the kwei or p^oh, that resides 
iu the grave, the more so as this soul in particular ie nsslmiLited 
with the Vin or terrestrial part of tlie Universe. Sundry persuasive 
iiiK'ts, however, to which wc alludoii on page 6 of tliis volume, 
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refute y. Kifl conclii&ion ultogether, showing that tho shen or ming 
IB just ^ well believed to dwell in the eorthlj rosting-pluoe of the 
corpse* The mandarin of whom we spoke on page 134 of Book T, 
cortainlv entert+iinetl no othiir npinioB when he wrote in his edict 
RgaiiiBi the had custom of delaying burialdS^ that leaving fl cottin 
unburied a day moans the same as depriving a hwnn a da? of 
Hnvthiug to take refuge in”. The wohjhip at the graves, which forma 
so important a factor in Chinese religioits life, is in reality, ua we 
shuU afterwards have occasion to see, a worship of the h w an or 
alien, and the kwei or p^oh hardly over comes to the foreground 
in it. 


B 





CRAPTER 11, 


(JOSUO^PBTCJlOLOmL'AJ, PUllJOfiC^Ptl 1, i^ND TAOISU. 

It niny have ii^tonbhi^d ofir renderfi a Uttlu U> sea spin out 
tbe preceding chapter to a greater length llum weu etriotly required 
for n sketch of China's phihieuphy on man's spiritual natnjie. We 
had, however, our good reasons for duing su, and for dilating also 
on the hniuan hody, passions and chameter. Indeed, the ideas about 
man's material and immaterial being, as they ar» tmoeaible in 
China’s ancient hooks and oonaolidated by her philosophy, place ua 
immediately before the foundation and the main pillars of n great 
systenr, known among liiuropeaDS as Taoism.. It is nuw our duty 
to point thia out. 

Glscwhere, in describing the fung-shui system, we madeeumoty 
mention of the great principle on which that 'Taoism rests (13. I, 
pp, 035—930). It is now in place to state more explicitly, once 
for all, what we have to understand by the wurd, lest the reader 
should have ditRculty in following us whenever — os will Iw hence¬ 
forth the case very often — we shall have to refer to it conceptiona 
and pniutices we have taken u[Kjn ourselves to desert be as integrate 
parts of the Chinese Religious System. 

Tookm, as the word indicates, is the Religion of the Tao 
a term meaning Path or Way, but denoting in tlik ^leculiar case 
the way, course or movement of the Universe, her processes and 
methods. In other words, Tlioism is the Religion of Heaven and Earth, 
of the Cosmos, uf the World or Nature in the broadest sense uf 
these words. Hence we may call it Natnriam. 

It can hardly be duubted that man's primitive feeling of complete 
dependence on the Dnlverse and the powers tTiut work therein, 
was the motlier of it. Prom llie budding of his reason, the East- 
Asktic seems to have iniise<l on Nature’s overawing jwwer, hk 
luedltations leading him gmdmilly to the invention uf measures to 
propitiate its beneficial opemtiona and avert its detrimental induences. 
Those practices, making his Religion from hla eariicat childliood, we 
find the clearest traces of in his oldest books. 


TAOIST COSMOnoXl AND f>SV<ril(>LO0T. 
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It te9U6es, mticec], of the bijjb untitjuity and early development 
of Taoism in Chinaj that iU fundiimenttd doctrines are found 
ID so ukl a work iis the IVA king is. They are the theories on the 
constitution and operation of the Cosmos^ which we reviewed in 
lluok t (pp. 9G0eff.)< however, ^ve more there than 

their oatlines. Yolnmefi of pliilosopliieul speeulotion they gave hirth 
to in all times and ages, liut we can safely leave most of them 
unread, they being of no utility for a sketch of Taoism in its origin 
and development; and a sketch of that system ts, of cotirsc, all 
we can give. Besides, time compels me to practise solf-reatmintf as 
the progress of this work hartUy keeps pace with the advance of 
my years. 

Taoism being fundamentally a religion of the Cosmos and its 
anbdivisions, old Chinese Cosmogony is tta Tlieogqny. It com^ivea 
the I'uiverse as one large organism of powem and [nAiieufcs, a 
living machine, the core of which is the Great Ultimate Principle 
or Tai ICih, comprising the two cosmic Breiiths or Souls, known 
aa the Vang and the Tin, of which, respectively, Heaven and 
Earth ora the chief depositories. These two souls produce the four 
seasons, and the phenomena of Nature represented by the lineal 
dgiires called kwa. It is they also that produce and animate tlie 
Ave Elements, which are the constituents of the njiiterial and 
immaterial world. Such ore the outlines of that Cosmiigony. They 
are tho Arst main pillar of the Taoistic system. Now let us draw 
attention to the second, thut is, the position of Man in Nature. 

The chupter preceding the present one places before us tho main 
doctrines on this head. U teaches us (pp, 13 that Man, like 

all that has life, is in every respect a component of the Cosmos, 
both bodily and inentHUy, The consideration alone that he receives 
his souhi from the Yang and the Yin or Heaven and Earth, 
and hie body from the Elements, and that be may lose his txidy 
and souls at any moment for re^bsorption into tliosc cosmic jiowecs, 
amply suAiced to keep him ever-consdous of his dependent connection 
with tho World, or, tia the Chinese put it, with its movementa, its 
Tao or Course, its active pow*er effecting such creation and destruction. 
We have seen how anxiously Chinese philosophers try to Anish the 
picture of Man's intimate relations with the UnivciBe (pp, 1$ tqq.). 
They talk of an affinity of his five viscera, the apertures of his 
hotly, and the five constant t|ualitie6 of his natural chaiBcter, with 
the five Elenicnts, the quadrants of the sphere, and the sub¬ 
divisions of the Universe as denoted by the curdino] points. The 
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THuiat liu Ngan foaofl out tho connection between tbe coniitruction 
of niuns iuHterifli liody mid the constitution of [Imvcn mid Enrlh, 
dificovering also a relation of the parts of the body to the seasons 
and days of the year, clouds, winds, rain, Uinnderj and the atnio* 
sphere (pp. 15 wf.). In parlicukr, ns wo snw, identificatioti of innn's 
chameter, {lassions and virtue with the Yang and the Yin, with 
the heavens und their plienouiena and seasons, was ft b^pic of 
philosophy. This topic we now point to with emphasis, ns being 
the foiuidatiuD of a third pillar iu the Taoist religion, viz. of its Etliics, 
or principles on the cultivation of the eburuuter iind the |Hissious. 
Tims it taught that gontlaess, virtue, ruonillty were all to be sought 
in Nature, that is, in the imitation of its Tao, or in the con¬ 
formation with it. That foundation wc now know. The pillar, raUeil 
on it, wc shall have to describe in due time and place. 

A perusal of the preceding chapter thus necessarily leads to the 
conctusion that Chinese Cosmogony and Psychology, inclusive of the 
expansions given tiicm by the Sung school, are Taoistic to the very 
marrow. NevertheU'SS they pretend to be thoroughly Confucian. In 
truth, Confucinn philosophy could hnve here no other base, since 
sacred autirjuity, which to revive and to practice was always of 
Chinfucianism the sole find ultimate end, had given nothing else to 
build on. So, also, its system of Ethihs is fundamentally Taoistic, 
as it luaile the Classics its sole standard hihlee for luomlity and 
for individual and social perfection, and these Classics preach 
overtly (see p. 28) that cultivation of the natural character consists 
in following the Tao, nay, that the character is created by this 
supremo power. Put still there is another principle, likewise un¬ 
veiled by tbe preceding chapter, in point of which, for nuite die 
same reasons, Confucianiam must necessarily meet Taoism fraternally. 
It is this, that the Universe ia filled up in all ita parts with shen 
or yang spirits, which nniniato every thing that exists, and 
regulate the Tao of Nature and its phonomeiia or revolutions (comp, 
p. 13), thus ruling also man and his fate. In other words, its 
veneration of the Clfisaice, its greatest principle, forbids the Con- 
fucian school to deciy the Taoist Pantbeoii, which contains such 
Bben innumerable as objects of worship; and in fact it has never 
done so. To that Pantheon we shall stdl iinvc to devote muny a 
cliaplLT, it being a main pillar in tbe Keligious System of Chinn, 
as gods and saints are in every religion. 

This exposition of tbe cosmological and pHycbologi<^l basis of 
Tuoism shows us the Yift kin^ oa the oldest book in which that 
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basis is liiiil down. Thus, natumUy, this worli always held a pUoe 
among TootsU as their Book par eartf/Zeace, their ferj Bible con¬ 
taining the principles of thoir fiiith. We state this fiint hero with 
emphasis against the opinion, generally current, that tlio principal 
Taoist Bible is the Tao itK kinp. 





CUAPTKR III. 


ON THU MtiLTlPLIClTI OH UIVJSIBJUtT OP THB BODLlj Op aiAH. 


The qBotfttion we made oh puge Q2 from n Taoial book, has 
oequamted ua with a new jiaychologicnl tenet i the two gouU 
of mau are multipartite, lib h won consist* of three purta, and hb 
p'oh of seven, or — wbicli comes to the siime thing ^ he has 
tJiree hwun and seveu p'oh. He possegsea also five shen, eaich 
inhabiting one of his five viscom. 


These two theories are not bused oh anjf teachiugs of the ancients 
Nor has, in consequenee, the authoritative orthodox school of phi- 
losophv made them_ a topic for apecwlatiun. Seldom do they oomc 
to the foreground in religious usages; and in the nuigo of those 
we have Ihufl far reviewed, the tripertite liwun and the septem- 
partito p‘oh play a part only once, vk. in the conBlTuction of the 
sould»aHnera uswl in obseqtara (11, I, page I3fi). Koh Hung seems 
to be the- first author who mentioua them. Thus wrote this 
strange prophet of mystic art: — «if a mim divides his body he 
“himself may sen the triptirtim hwun and the aeptempartito p'oh 
“ that dwell therein" >, No Satisfactory explaimtion of the theorem 
have we been able to obtain from the native litemtiire; and Clm 
ill makes us not a smattering wiser when we hear him snvi “The 
“hwnn beloogs to the element Wood, and the p*oh to Metid 
“(comp, p 4S), and tlie theory of a hwnn of Uiroe ports ami 
*a poh of seven is bnseil on the oircunistanee, that these cinherB 
“are those of Wood and Metal”*. ‘ 


The theory that eveiy visens of a human being voniiiim a sLcn 
^n be traced to much earlier times. We saw on page 46 tlu,[ 
It WHS hdd by the phUosopher Tsae-hwa; yet it occok in an older 
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writing, entitled Nan ‘ or "Ciinoti of difficult Points", u work 
in two cluipters treating of eigbty-one obsciirt: mcdkal questions, 
ascribed to Pien-ts'ioh *, h cclebnituil loccli of tke siith century 
before our era, und now current with n tunuing oomtneiibiry by 
Hwab Sheu or Hwiih Poh-jen », wlig livefl in the fourteenth century. 
“The viscera oontniii seven shea. Whidi of these Joes each of 
“them contain? Tsaug (vistns, i. e. ^ flesh, and ^ to hide) 
“means that which houses and hides the sheu and the breath 
“of an inilividual. So the liver conceals tlie hwun, the lungs 
“hide the p^oh, the heart the sheti, the spleen the will iind 
“knowledge, and the kidneys the tsing anil the asplmtions . 
Tlius, for the sake of this theory, its maker simply denies the tact 
that the flhen and the hwun are identical things* Strange it is 
to see Cliinese fancy depict the souk of the vkcem as distinct 
individuals with animal forms. Their portraits, os we tind them 
in the JTua f/ai fu AmuiK tlie render may see on a reduced 
scale on Plate I, “The sheu of the lungs'*, thus we read over 
the original woodcuts, “hears the name of Hao-hwa or \Vhitt 
“ flower, and the cognomen Qu-chTng or Totality of Emptiness; 
“the lungs have the shape of a Tiger, and they are the chief organ 
“that contains the p*oh. The shen of the spleen is lailled ?hang- 
“ tsai, the Always Present, and its cognomen is Hwun-t i^ or 
“Cburtyurd of tlie hwun; the spleen resemble in form n spiritual 
phet^nix^ and its mam ftmotioii is to oontain th6 h w u n. 

“ahen of the heart goes by the name of Tan-yueti or Vermilion 

“Original, and his cognomen k Shcu-Iiog, Protector of the ling; 

“the heart has the form of a red bird, and it is the principal 
“store of the shen. Thu sheu of the kidneys is known as Hiicn- 
“roing or the Bkck Dark, and his cognomen is Yuh-ying, the Baby 

1 2 ■>*/*«, P-113< 

3 ^ 'ffl ^ -a, 

^ fi|j= # ^ ^ A ^ ^ 

^^ ^ ^ 

5 — 1 ^ ^ ^ of Dnwingv ennccrning the Tliree rowjw" (cump. 

It, S), aliTrgn illuatmtaii cyctopnnlui in frurlwa sBcthnw.euntjlniflg tofifvtiw iOO duiptcf!!. 
It w« eeiiEpwal by Wane KW ^ Yuen-hsn 

offienr of lUo pecoml hnlf o( itie sijtMnth «i.ntury, reimwned wpednlly M nutbur 

of ihtf Siih uxn Ai>h 
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tlietr shape b tliiit of a rtoEihle-heiidodj dork euloimKl 
“stag, and they ate the chief depository of the will. The shcn of 
“ the galhbladder is styled Lung-^yau or the Dmgon'B Hriglitncsa, 
“and its other name b Wei-oiing, Inoptsjing Spleudoti the gall 
“roaeRihlea in shft|x: a tortoise and a auake that blend their forms 
“together. And the shen of the liver posses under the name of 
“Limg-yen or Dragon’s Smoke, and its wgnomenis Hnn^niing, Who 
“ holds Light in hb Jaws; the shape of the liver is that of ti 
“dmgOD, and it is the ohief ston^ uf the h w un” '. 

Of this pIc>oc of psyehu-physiologloul wbdom a few points 
l)e(aiiue intelligible by collation with the aynoplicai tabic we gave 
un page '2d. We then iindershuid that the shen of the liuigs b 
named White Flower sinipiy from the lungs correaponding ^v’iU^ 
whiteness; and ns thb colour represents the celestial Tiger {si« FI. I, 
p, Sit), the lungs must hove the shape of thb monster. Ed the 
sniiie woy we discover that the heort must In; ahaped like the 
Ke<i Hird; and Tsze-hwa, ne we sow on |wige 47, really identified 
It with thb celestial biped. The kidneys are named the Black Dork 
from their corres[]aiiding in the table with blackness. And finally, 
the alien of the liver rejoieoa in the name of Dragon’s Smoke and 
Light~.HwaJlower, and this vbcus has dragon forma, all betiauBC, as 
the tabic shows, the constellation with which it corresponds b the 
Dragon, a monster supposed to bear a peorl lietween its jaws, which 
represents probably the solar disk. Of the rest of the gibberish, the 
lending ideas we fail to understand, 

Thougli fancy or learnediiess thus oacribes to the souls of tlie 
viscem shapes of animals, real or imaginary, those souls are [lositively 
stated to have appeareil at Times in vbible human shajies outside 
the body t<» which they belonged. “When Ching Ts^-ying was 
“Vice-President of the Board of Civil Office in the Khoi yuen 
“period (A.D, 713 — 7411, and deputy to Honan for degradation 
“and promotion of oGBcers, he, while travelling back from that 

Ml ip« ^ Vg li . fRi ^ IK Tin jW 1. . ± W <Ci' 

li* =S tt 7C . 4 : W M2 i* in * ffi . ± St i® . W fill 
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“orovince, Xod^d m IJwikIicu. Rorc he saw five moQ. dressad in 
“ the colours of tlie five canlioal points (wLtii whieh the visoeHi 
»are ideatified, see the table on pn^je SC), They came up the steps 
“into the hall, with a seriia of bows, Ott his asking them wUaMoe 
“they catae, they replieds * We are the shen of your five vis^ra, 
“hi-^h Deputy', 'If so, you ought to he within me\ stud Tsi- 
Hyiogj 'what du you visit me for?' On which they repliedI 'Wc, 
“shoo, serve to guard your vital breath (kbi), and this breath 
“hemg exhausted, we must disperse’, ‘Then I aiu h> die, am I not? 
“TsH-mg re-asked. 'Yes, you are', was the unawer. The alarmed 
“stat^servant askeil for a delay of one day to write hia official 
“report and testamentary lUspositiuna; on which spirits spoke: 
“ * We grant it, provided you then come hero in the Imck part 
'‘of the Yamea’. Ts'^i-ying there set out liquor and dainties for the 
“spirits, who accepted them with courteous Ikjwsi tlien he wrote 
“his reports, washed his hair and bis body, put on a new smt, 
•* and laid himself down at the western wall, whore lie expired at 
“the appointed hom*"^. 


0,1 A® 3isg#i|i.@® w 0 .»c 

flk. a| 0 . # in fi S * 5E 0J ^ 4^ sa ® 
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tliE History of the fiuni? Dy unity, th. 300, 1. tn, and di. 2te, IL 4 and i; and 
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0)j ttic ffliolb, it would be inaooimite to say Hmt the [diiraiity 
or divisibility ui' the huriiitii stiulis Lita in (/hioii set moTiy pens in 
tuotioD. When vte see that at the present Jiuy It is very usual to 
make mora than one sonl-tablel for one dtaul man or woniun, 
bE of ffhieli lire believed to he occupied by the souJ, and that 
there are nu reasons to admit that this costom did not jirevaiJ in 
the past also; — when, moreover, we remember that, apart from all 
those tablets, the grave too is deemed to be inhabited by the soul,—■ 
then, certainly, the ooDL'liudDn seems justihable that practical religitiua 
lile has never had auy doubt about the matter, and that general 
opinion Las always subscnlied to it. Afterwards we shall see this 
contirmed on many a pigo, from various usages and ideas. 

Among the fatiblies of Chinese philosophy wo imt y mnk the 
aacriptioQ of a special shon to every organ of the sensea and to 
other significiint ports of the body, Twan Ch'iug-ahlh was even bo 
learned as to publish the projjer names of some of those shen, 
truosLitiona of which we dare not givo but with the gi'ealust 
reservation. **The nntnes of the shen of the body ore different 
"from those of shen in general. Thut of the brains is named 
*f Kioh*yueii or Origin of Perception, and that of thu hair h Hiicn- 
“hwa or Black Uloom, Thu a hen of the eyes, Iho nose and the 
tongue are called respectively Hu-kien or Seer of the Void, 
Ch'nngdung-wang or Plying Dragon King, and Shi-liung” K The 
1 aif AiA ts (4 ii digest of Taoism, philosophy, alohenjy etc. 


the hkH tiiiiLHt thu e*um;/ mu/i, ch. 37, J. Sti, We Lilts netei- boea nLIc to 
lirwurn s comiilctit ttify of Ltid work- lien» uianv of nur i^uiilutknn Iruta it ujo 
secand-LurH), imd gleiiTi<Kl from «uniiry socllLinii aJ li» TS luiil llw K K, Tliu uboT# 
tuio » from IJi® B&ctiy q ^ ^ ^ ch, 
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Obing-flhih ^. nainfld atw Ko-ku ■ u liijih oflicar Ouarishlng in 

thfl middfomost of th« oiotli conttirj, Liid hia liLmry of nirtf snd cui-loui book*. 
The work^ ctnlainf twenty chiijitere of tnlea dsI notices on viiinlry aytjecti, tit^^eiJ 
Jwjily with Budilhistii, for the inert part liigMy useful f&i' oiir knowlotl^ of 
Chinese hfesiap lu^i) folklons. The notfi-or oddnl a BuppSeEnez^t^ in ten clianiar 

of a simElar eLametor, which may b« coniidcrwJ to form aii dilWent work*. 

^ ^ ^ chaptiii-s, Ly the high officer Chiuig Kiaa-fenp 0M 
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compiled in the last years of the tontli century or in the iirat of 
the elevcnthj goes maeh further, giving us tiie surnames, miiijes 
and cognomen of some three dozen s h e n of sundry parts of the 
body^ enriching onr know [edge also with short particuhirs about 
their size, stature, dress, and hats 

There are medical authors who ascribe to man an indefinite number 
of souls or soul-ports, or, as they ospreas it, a hundred sheu. 
Those souls, they say, shift in the body according to the )^e of 
the owner; ao, e. when he is 35, 31, C8, or 74 and older, they 
house in his forehead, ao tiiat it ia then very dangerous to have 
boils or ulcers them, because effusion of blood would entail death. 
At other tunes of life tiiey nestle under the feet or in other parts and 
limbs, and only in the 31rst., 3Sth., llrat, and 50tl). year of Life 
they are distributed equally through the body, so that open 
abscesses, wherever they appear, do not lieal then at all *. Such 
pathologic nunsctioe regulates, of course, medical practice to a high 
degree ; but oveu this is no reason for us to occupy ourselves hero 
with it any longer. 

i Sea the T S, sect. ]|j^ , ch, 

£ See oit tiik ^bjfret f, the / AwA kan^ mvh , ^'S^nofpedfl 

i\f HoJicai BtEidy", a wi^rk U fprty chuptes's by Lpei Tinjir of the Miti;? 

dytiEuLy, ml»o nEiin^ Tii^hen-sieO ^ ^ - Up Wfoi ei tmtive* of SiiifMihiiO tOj 

in QfrOhkiitu^ j^ranoEe. T sect. ^ ^ e!ie 3S2. 






CHAPTER IV, 


ON THI FAHTB Of THE HOOT IN WBlCH THE 80DL SPECIALLT OWELUS. 

The bpeciilations, sold for vradom, with which the precoding 
chapter Las noquainted us, though mtfiQr fit to uio?e us to laughter 
than to awake our iuterest, occupy a place of more sigiiificance iit 
the field of Chintae thought than appears at first sight. Teaching 
Ufi, as they do, that cveiy tisous, os also the hair, the biaine, the 
eyes, the nose, the tongue etc. have each a sepanite s h o it, or 
are aniujatod by a special part of the one sheo the individual 
possesses, they give us to understand that the soul or its auhstance 
is not conceived by the Chinese as aomething pcrvndiiig all parts 
uf the body in cqu^ proportions ; and this theoien) is of no inferior 
interest in the Chinese compound of psychotogical notions. 

^0 doubt it is a theorem of old ataoding. We see it apjiieiir 
already in works of early date, os the su wffft “Questioaa 

usually put by the Emperor Hwang”, a series of discourses on 
therajieutics and physiology, held between this mrthlc DionarL'h 
of the 27th. century before Christ, and some six of his* chief ouurUora. 
It IS a celebrated production, certainly not so old as the title indicates, 
but mentioned in writings of the third century, so that we may 
admit that it contains much of the knowledge' of physiology and 
medicine handed down from the most remote times. Its eighty 
chapters with an uppendk form u voluiaiuooa work, considerably 
enlarged by the elaborate commentaries of one Wang Ping*, u 
renowned phyaidan of the eighth century, and of Ma Shi * of 'the 
Mmg dynasty, and Chong Ghi-ts^ung-The head is the mansion 
''of the tsing ming”, thus it speaks, that is to say, of the yang 
Mul posaeBSeii of oijemtive energy, “When the head'droops and the 
"eye-sjght fails, the shen with its eneigy (tsing ahen) will be 
“ snatched away ... In the first two months of the year the hrenth 

^ l$* also niuiKHJ Ciiung-hwn ^ ^ anti Yiion.i=«| m . 
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“(khi) of a man aliideu io his liver. In the two next montbs it wsUes 
“in his spleen. In the fifth and in the sixth, when the breath of 
“heaven is full and that of the earth ia at ita highest elevation* it 

“dwells in his head. In the seventh inmith and the eighth it stajs 

“in his lungs; in the next two months it is settled in his heart, 
“and in the two lost months of the year it is in his kidneys” *. 

The key to the understuniling of these reasonings we find in the 
simple flipcnrostance that the liver, the lungs and the kidneys are 
identified respectively with spring, autuiun and wmter, because 
(see the table on page !J0) tliey correspond with the East, the 
West and the North, whicli pints of the oompaas appertain in 
the same order to those tliree seiisons. And of the idea that in 
the height of the auniiner season, when the breath or soul of 

hoiiven is full and tliiit of the eartli ascends, the soul or breath 

of a man resides in his bead, we have the explanation in the 
yucM /'’oo, when it asserts that *'the head is the 

“place wherein tho shen dwells, as by the roundnese of its top it 
“represents heaven, which is the abode of the breath of Nature ’, 
“A man's Ising”, it says in addition, “dwells in his brains”’. It 
is easy to see that all this sopliistry bears a strong tinge of 
Taoism. Since, ns this system teaches, man is u miniature copy of 
the Universe, u part of whose material and Immaterial anbstanoe 
forms his Iwdy and his soul, his yang soul necessarily has to 
follow the Too or Course of that Universe, and thus to dwell in 
the heaven of his body, especially in the time of the year when the 
male soul itself of the Universe concentrates m the ctlesdal sphere. 

It is probably lk*ra the strong belief in a special animation of 
the head, in conjunction with the conceptions about divisibility 
of the soul, that ideas came forth about heads able to iletoch theui' 
selves for a time from the body, without any of them ceusbg 
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to live. **Under the reign of tine ilvnasty", thus we mui in 
Pttoa SAetf ske» “there lived aoiuewlif^ jj, Soutli n 
“people that could let their Iraula^Jl otf. And these could then fly, 
“In the time of the Wu dynusty, the general Chu Hvran {A D. 
**177—338) obtained ftoiu thiire r fenmie aUve, whose head flew 
^‘away regulurly evciy n^'ht when she was asleep. It then found 
“egress and ingr^ either through a hole for the doge, or through 

«returned. 
“ Wlien it had done so several tiiuea, somo one resting nair her felt 
“a little inquisitive and tooted at her in the night by a light 
“and he dwcovered the headless trunk. This had become rathc^ 
“cold, and the respiration was slow and went. So he ooverEd it 
wit a blanket* but the head, on cotniug hack ogidnst dnybreak 
“was thus prevented by the blanket fmm finding rest. Two or 
three times it tumbled to the ground, whining and gruiublijjg 


* ^ iil|f Ifi • "iwk we qiwtwl slnsftjy in Bu&lt J (p. A70). IL mu written 
i« tJw lliet tciu nt the futirtli coatury. The tiUt- meuiu 4 Vi much m "[lenirfl of 
Rmrclioi nfter the Splriu*', It k a eurirnu callKtinn of iimiteli nod l^nifjL 
relntiJig TiHwtijr to Bcnili or gbcwi^ _ ft j,rectoU 9 murtSB for the knitwlodpe of 
ewiy Chmfw. ammun. and ipirit-lore. tu vnJuo h sucti is iituurpnssed. We •tinll 
have to dmw rmiro it very often. Its nutlioi it koM to be orb Y(1 Pn, ^ ^ ^ 
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Tliero nns now current two dUtemnt editions of the SAau oAcw At, both bouitnt 

nmh h?"*** ^ ^ "* **** “Uthor. Both life montunsnts of style, whjett 

pnohnb^ n^ftftto .UJI mom Uun the »ntont. do for the popuinrit/ D o work 

thM »»i «»t«‘nied, «ul iKvirc n wide ctotnlathao. One U in tweotr chantere- 
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Dvi^t ?,r ^ Wtologue in the Hietoiw of iho Stog 

th t ^ ^ ‘ '■ !' frtntorand only ton, All Uiii nmden it ileublM whether 
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A third worli bearing the name of Sheit *Ari* ki, likowisn nscrihed to Vfl Pio 
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Dlher, b^Tiii & Collection of manogruphif^ of nrhli anil nrni.lit.. ^ ^ 
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*‘ii]ost dolefully, while the Irunk punted na if it were going to die. 
^^Tlie inaii now drawing the blanket oif, tbe head roae up and 
** fixed iteelf on to the neck, 80 thut in the next moinent tbe dave 

were Hwnn'e uinazeiuent and fright. He 
‘*lAcked the copmge to keep the slave any longer, and sent her 
**uway. Hut on milking further inquli^, lie no longer Ignoretl that 
**1ie hod to ilo with a natiiral idioayncrasj of that woman. Every 
“now and then, mUitiuy couiinanders, wlien on expeditions against 
“the South, had ubtuinetl siioh btingS} sintl cases had also txxmfred 
“of ihcir having placed a copper vessel over the trunk, so that 
“ the head could not get to it, and death was the cud" ^ 

Still m the twelfth century tins tradition tvoa re-et-hoed by Li 
Sbih % in a collection of notes published unter the title of S«i poA 
jrtii eii^ or “Siippleinentaty PoS tuuA cA»", of which work of 
marvel, written in the third century [sac B. 1, p. 422), it prufessed 
tf* lie an extension. “Southward from the Sierra (which extends 
“along the north of Kwangtung and Kwnngsi), and in Xhi-tnng (in 
“ Kweicben prov.) there are now and then persons with, htiads that 
“ fiy. Hence the nick-nauici a Ido-tsze with a dying lieud. When a head 
“is going to soar, there apjicars Ihu diiy before a mark round its neck 
“Uku a red cord} and, in spite of the vigilance of wife and children, 
“ it gets wings in the night, and awuy it dies, to return at daybreak'* *, 
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Another part of the bfidy, in which the soui sabstance is deemed 
to be concentrated m particular, is the heart. This organ k, indeed, 
the very core of the litxly, always bettring, by its throbbing, witness 
to the body's Titality, outil the monient of ileatk, that is, when 
the Soul departs. Already long i^efore the comnieticentent of our 
era, ns we saw on ptige 10, the heart wns declared by wise men 
to be an actual seat of the vital spirits. The Su states expli¬ 
citly that “it is the heart which (jontams the shen”', and this 
tenet we find repeated ntterwnrfls in ail medical works we know. 
In kiter times, Phitoa^phy gavo the heart the central place among 
the five viscera, n place eorrespondtug with the Sooth or the region 
of warmth and life (see the table on p, 2B), degrading it, however, 
from its special position as abode of the soul by allotting a alien 
also to each of the other viscera (pp, 70 ryy,). 

In the early years of oiir era, Waug Ch'iing declartsd in hk 
Lu/i keng that the tsLng kJu of a nmn, tliut is to say, his breath 
or yang ami imssessed of vitnJ energy, is formed by his ^'blowi 
pulses*', and that these pulsus censing to throb at his denth, prove 
that his tsing kh) is then extinguished (see p. U). This identi¬ 
fication of the soul with the blooil wc can hardly believe to lie a 
special creation of Wutig Cheung’s mind, for it must occur naturally 
and generally with all peoples who, ascrihing death to a departure 
of the soul, see man die when blood gushes out of him. It is, 
moreover, eviileutly older than Wang Ch'iing, being traceable in 
Imuka of the second century before Christ. Ijiu Ngnn then wrote i 
“Old hwui trees producfc light or fire, and old blood forms 
ignes fiitni, which fact dues not nmaze Tuan''*, That this author 
luiderstuod these two sorts of mysterious lights equally to be suuls, 
is manifest cuough tram these hwui trees beiDg written that 
ia to soy,“kwei trees” while hardly two centuries Inter 

another scholar wrote! “The liluod of those stain by steel is said 
“by the people to be converted into will-o'-the-wisps, that blood 
“having constituted their taing khi while they lived” ». And 
about the same time, the couiposer uf the Skteoh it'en taught: 
“ Ignes fatui are the blood of men killed by weapons, and of horaea 

Chapter 
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♦‘bim! cows. They nre suul-f!ames^ and ths chamcter denoting 
“thorn is composed of ^ flnracs, and ^ uatowawl’* * — 

thus intimating that Jack-o''bnten}s wore oonsidomd of old to Iw 
evil sprites. 

The above statements appear and re-appcsar in 1>ooks of later 
times. The Poh wuh chi says: “In places where Bghts are fought 
“and people are slain, the blood of men and burses changes after 
“a series of years into wiU-o'-the wisps. These lights stick to the 

ground and to shrubs aud trees like dew. As a rule they are 
“invisible, liut wayfarers come in contact with them sometimes; 
“they then ciiug to their bodies and become luminous, and, when 
“wiped away with the hand, divide into innunjerable other lights 
“which cause a soft crackling noise as of peas being roasted. 
“ If the man stands still a good while, they disnp|)ear, but ho 

“will then suddenly lose his reason [lit. Ids hwnn], and not 

“recover before the neit day. At present it occurs that, while 

“combing the head, or while dressing or undressing, such a light 

“followe the comb, or appears at the buttons on untying them, 
“likovvise with a crackling sound"*. 

The pbilosophcis of the Sung dynasty had no other opinions, 
Hwang Kjeuj roundly declared “the blood to be tbe tsiiig"', 
and Chan Tch-siu wrutci “The tsing is the bloody .snbstantws; 
“they belong to the Yin, bocansn they moisten and feed tbe whole 
“body"* — like water, which is yin, does the earth. “Some time 
“ago", thus Chang Gb'ib relates, “I was in the country upthellwai 
“river, and pu^d the night in a little Buddhist C(tn'’'cnt. 1 then 
“heard in the dead of night a peeping noise, os of several times ten 
*‘thousand chickens. I rose to sec what it was, and lucking round. 
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*‘J saw the ground studded with liglits. The mtiuhs whom I inter* 
*‘rogatei], answered that thbi was un old bnttle'field, and that this 
phenomenon recurred whenever it was dark weather'''. Finallj 
we umy note that medical authors in geneniL are wont to declare in 
their writings that the bloo<l is "the tnanaion of the shen"*, or 
even the ahen itself. 

Thus, gniclually, our topic has carried us away from phQosopby 
into the Reid of ppiilar cuuceptions and lure, We liuve now seen 
that folk-lore, too, may instruct us on Chinese p^chalogicol belief. 
Its vast Reid the thinkers uf the nation never exjdured; ut best 
they strewed in it some grains of their intellect. In many respects 
it is a 1>e(ter mirror of Chiua's mind and thought than her phih^sophy 
is. Both agree on soveral points. Their main feutiircs show no 
great discrepancy, nor did philosophers refuse a broad place in 
their aystem to much they found in iwpuSar lore. Indeed, the 
simple fact that philosophy and folk-oonoeptions have grown up 
equally out of the same Chineso mind, ensures that they will 
complete each other rather than confute. Philosophy is very 
far from giving lu a finished picture of Chinn's psychok.^ and 
animism. So folklore becomes the source we have to turn to for a 
fuller satULlion of our Ihirst for knowledge on the subject. From 
it alone we can liatrn fully what the Soul — Inking ttiis word in 
the broadest sense — is able to do and to become, and only for such 
questions os what sort of thing a soul ia, or whatits relations witli the 
Universe are. we have, as we saw, to seek the answers in philosophy. 
Folk-lore also actjuidnts us mucii better with the hosts of demons 
and [mpiilar gods: — altogether kwei and sheu around whon) 
most of religious ideas and pmctices converge, imd who thus 
constitute the core uml nerval system of China’s Religion. Folklore, 
myth and legend will therefore be the warp and woof of many 
chapters of this Volume and tlie next. 
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CHAPTER V, 


Af!mU«TJC IDEAS AS B0flflRaTEI> BY snADOWB, 

On entering the vast field of Animistic notions, which Chinese 
pnpulur lore unrolls, we cannot expect to find therein the must 
primitive ideas r^pecting the Soul. Chinn’s prioievAl cultnro lies, 
in fiict, »o far behind na, and la superseded bjr so many nges of 
prepress of mind and thought, that nttemptA to diatiover aurh Ideas in 
her present paychology must a priori seem to promise no success, 
Chinn’s sons have totally outgrown their primitive state of mind. All 
wc Clin do is to give things os they are depicted by the existing 
literature, lenving it to the render himself to make out what we 
may take for vestiges or survivals of primeval ages. 

Often enough etlmolpgists have directed attention to the fiact that 
peoples in u low state of culture generally consider the shadow of 
a being us his soul. Spencer hiie even made this phenoiuenon one 
of the foundatlong of his theory on the origin of the belief in souIb ^ 
The question thus suggests itself whether such identification will 
appear also in the animistic lore of China. 

It does not even seem venturesome to take this for certain. In 
fact, as Ihc Chinese are even to this day without ideas of the 
physical causation of shadows, and unahle to formulate that 
light only proceorls in straight lines, they must needs see in a 
shadow eomething mote than a negation of light. It must be to 
them a duplicate belonging to the [jerson canting it, intangible, 
and yet a leallty, nothing else, accordingly, than a jwrt of his 
immaterial substance, or that substance itself. 

However rational aneb reasoning may appear, the facta do not 
quite seem to confirm it. We find nothing in the books of China 
which points [lositively to an identificiition of shadows and souls. 
Philosophical theories on the subject, Iwsed on ideas of the 
popular bmin, we have lookecl round for in vuinj nor have we 
found in those parts of China where we studied actual life, [iarticulof 
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uttention paid to shadows. All we could discovor is somo fault 
hints iTi the hooks, mdicating that a idiadow was often confiidBicd 
to have a sapafate existence, though not independent from the 
being that casts it, and that it b positively a part of that being, 
exercising great infiiiencc up<»n his late. 

In the writings of Chwang-tsaii a human shadow is repreaented 
as a living entity. This Tnukt, in fncl, lets it discourse freely with 
wang-liang spectres cm a subject indifferent to us; hut ROtLing 
forbids us to believe he expressly pcnsOiiified here n shadow to 
have a pTOjwr subject for an allegory Of greater sJgfiificnTice it 
is to hear that sage relate how one Shi GhHng-khi, on seeing 
Lao*tS7^, “walked on behind him, to avoid his shadow” *. Such an 
act of deference could have no sense, unless wc lulmit that the 
skrulow was cotisiderefl to be an integral jiart of the owner a 
Immaterial port, .a duplicate of him, which to harm was much the 
same 06 to harm his person. We also rtsod that “Kao Choi, since 
“he lind seen OonfucioB, wIianeTer he passetl by him in going or 
“coming, did not jihtce his foot on his fiha<low” *, 

The identity of a hhadow with tho spirit of its owner npi»ears 
more chwly in the following lines, which wc find in the 
tmh isui — “In the Pao lih period (A. D. 825—B20) there 
“was a Wang-ahon man, who could tike hold of the origuuil 
“fate of othcis. In the fifth watch [S—6 A. M.) he set out Home 
“lamps and examined human sLitdows by their light, in oriler to 
“ascertnin whether the fate of the owners was good or bad, A 
“man’s sLadow, he said, ought to he deep, for, if so, he will 
“attain hunuumhle [mitiouB, and a greot age. Shadows arc averse 
“to being reflected in water, or in wells, or in washing-Wslns. 
♦' It WBB on such grounds that the ancients avoided shadows, and 
“that, in old days khursou, twnn-hu and other shadow-treading 
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^^Termiii caDSixl injufv hj hittiDg thd shadows of miiD. Id recent 
“ times there have l)een nten veTsecl Iw the art of cuoDg ili^aa 
“by eiiuterking the shadows of thoir patleDta’ ^ Indeed^ if a maD a 
ttouJ^ represented by hh ahadow, is stroDg and vigorous^ il will 
iiatorallj enable Mm to work himself op to ii glorious jK^tion, 
aud to live Long. And if it is harmed by beasts or by men, the 
effect wili fall btick on his body, wldK similarly, if bis soid is 
cured by medical iDcanSj his body will be healed alsu^^ 

lake hia soiils^ n mon^s shadows axe multifold. In the siusio 
tmA we read; “According to a statement given by 
Kwoh Ts"ai“cheii, a Taoist doctor, the nninber of liamnn shuilows 
“eun anvoimt to nine^ Twim Ck'^ing-shih [the Author of the 
Yiu-ymiy isa& tm) often experimented m tins direction, but 
“ could nut discover more than six cr seven shadows, those above 
“ this number being too vague and coufused to bo disceriioiL 
“ Kwoh Ts'rti-eheo itsaertcd they might l>o diseerneil by gradinilly 
“ increasing the torches in noinbcr. He also sUiteil tliat the niue 
“ shiidowB have each a special nanie^ One of the shadow-sben is 
“called the Emperor of the Lefti the second Is Um waugdiiing 
“s[>ecLre]; the thiid Is Sieb-tsieh“Oh'^n 1 tlie fourth is Chih^fu^ the 
“fifth beaRt the name of Soh-kwurij the sixth that of slave of the 
“p'ohj the seventh U the TiWjeHyao. Long ago I transcribed the 
“nine names, but two charaeteri below on the hemp-paper were 
“ devouriid by adverHUotbs, so that I could not copy them. The 
“eighth shadoiv is nameti HaHinig-t‘'aij, atid the ninth name wu$ 
“eaten away entirely by the mnths^ and indiscernible \ 
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TLe lat]|{er qumber of these nitmes are perfectljr umuteUigiblti to 
udj but there nro t>vo amon^t them vrhich point nmnifeutljr' to an 
attilhitiau of shatlowB iinJ souls, viz, wang^oiiang sjiectre, and slave 
of the p^oh, Significuiit also ts the term shodow-shen, used by 
our 

Frobjiblyg identificutioii of shadows and souia has also to do with 
a referenoe, found in the writings of Siiin Xblng, to a mim vrlio 
was afjndd of his own shadow. “South of the sjKit where the Ilia 
“disehm^es its waters (into the Hwangho, tJiat is, somewhere in 
“south-west Shansi, or in the ndpicent parts of Shensi or Honan) 
"tliere lived a luaii, named Xiien Shuh-iiang, Stupid he was, and 
“timoruus besides. When walking at night in the bright moonshine, 
“ he looked down and saw his shadow, and he thouglit it was a 
“crawling kwei; then he iilW up bis eyes, and beholdmg his own 
“hair (as a shadow east on some eLiuding object?), Imagined that 
“it was an creel mi^poctro. He then ruu back home, ami when 
“about to reach hU house, he expired from loss of hreuth, Wlio 
“would not pity hinil It is u general tbiug for luea, whenever there 
“ajipeors u spectre in their uiidst, to think in their euKitiou that 
“they will correct the efl'ects of its visit by hiding themselves. But 
**here we have to do with one who thought a riaility (via. the 
“shadow) not to exist, and a non-reality (the spectre) to exist, and 
“ who hud nothing else but these errors to correct the matter” 
Are we to mke this stupid huntdieart for a spomdic phenomenon? 
Or was he a tyjie, not so very mre? The Benin negroes are 
stated to regard men's shadows as their souis, auil the Wuniku are 
airaid ot their own shadows, possibly thinking, us some other 
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negroes do, that their shadows vratch all their actions and bear 

witness against them . l i r 

An early instance of idontiJfication of shadows w.ith the wub ot 
the de)i<l we have in the following interesting lines of Szg*ma Wiens 
Historical Records; ‘'Neit year (121 n man of the Tsiregion 

“ (in the present Shimtungl, named Shao-weng, visited tho emperor, 
"to show him bis atfoinments with regard to kwet and sUen. 
"The [enii»cror hail a favourite consort, bora of the Wang tribe} 
"this woman had died, and Slmo-weng setting bis arts at work, made 
“ the coimtenance of the Imly Wang appear, together with that of 
"the spirit of the furnace; and the Son of Heaven saw them within 
"a curtain. He honoured Shtio-wong with the title of General of 
“ Perfection of Leamedness, and beetowetl on him a grwt many 
"presents, treating him with the ceremonial instituted for official 
"^esta*’^ Of this tele Yu Pao gives us a version which shows 
atill more explicitly, that the soul the wizard evoked, was the shadow 
of the empress; — “Tlie emperor Wn of the Htm dynasty once 
'• placed his affections on the kdy Li; alie departed this life, and 
<‘his thoughts were with her incessantly. Then a native ot Tsi, 
" versed in occult arts, named Li Shao-weug, told him he could make 
"her shen appear- That night he stretched ii curtain across the 
"room, Ughted lamp and torehes, and told the emperor to sit down 
" by another curtain, and look from some distance. And within the 
"curtain n beauty appeared, whose form was that of the lady Li. 
" The emperor neared the imrtain, sat down, and walked to and Iro, 
" but without succeeding in getting near enough to see her. Phis event 
" ineK‘^'^-^1 his sorrow and emotious, anti he gave vent to his sentiments 
"in the following verse; 

"Was it she, or not? 

"Standing up, i saw her in the distance; 

“ Was not she nil elegance and grace? 

"How imjwrceptihly she came near! 
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Alid L« oidL'ml tbe musicians of his depaftment uf music to sing 
with imcompimimcat of strings” 

Chinese authors assert that we have here the oldest Tefereace 
known to the shows of tninspnreDcies |X!tformed with puppets 
casting shadows on a screen, which, though stUi an uccaslonai 
enjoyment in soiue parts of the Empire, does not seem to have ever 
been vejy popular. It eiiats, we believe, with no other |)eoples but 
that of Java and of a few other islands and countries uf south<eaet 
Asia, where the Javanese Impurtetl it in ntedlaevni times. Tt is 
remarkable that in Java, where this so'cuited leayant^ is purely 
indigenous, it bears ji charoctor strongly religious, ixirtending, just 
Hs Li Shuo-weng s perrormnnee before his imperial lord did, that llm 
souls of deceased porsonuges would be brought down in the shape 
of shadows. 

That tile Cliinese uf this day are still fully Htive to the identity 
uf tt mnti’s shadow and Ills soul, we may infer from their aversion, 
referred to by us on pp. mid 210 of Book 1, to liaving thoir 
shadows enclosed in a cottiu or grave. Tlic belief that such a thing 
might injure their health, or would even entail their death, ogrecii 
perleetly with the theory’ that disease and death may result from 
separiition of the soul fi^iu the Ixidy. In conclusion we may state 
it is tt mutter of public opiuion in Chinu that ghosts, when showing 
themselves in a humau shape, liave no sliudows. In truth, they ate 
bodiless and mere shadows or souls themselves, mid o shadow of 
a shudoo’ is something liurdly irmiginable, 
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DTSKASt; OF TtUC ITS BEBllJTT AND DERAKGE.^KNl'S, 

Lacking, &s ahc does, correct pathological science, wc cannot but 
expect to be situiptuouslj? regaled Chinii'^a incdical authors with 
the grossciit DonsenBe when we search their writings for explanations 
of mental diseuses. 

InteUigence and wit, vivacity and hrightness bebg, ns W'e have seen 
in Chapter T, connected by them with certuiu couilitions of the 
shett, they do not stray from their line of logic when they reason 
that insanity must Iw caused by special ufiections of the souL But 
they fall short most lamentabiy in dednirig those affections. 

When wc peruse the Eongthj chapters on insanity, which are not 
absent in leading medical works of which China’s literature contains 
n cansideruble number, we Jind that, in imitation of the oneieut 
Nan they all divide that disease into two kinds. The one, 

s^Ied kb Wang*, monifratB itaelf by aleeple^ncsa, lack of appetite, 
megahimunia, idiotic laughing and singing, running about restlessly, 
etc. The S 3 rmptoras of the other kind, called tien*, arc depression 
of the mind, stupor, and epileptic dia or folling-sickness. It tiesd 
not be said that Imth kinds, as well as their names, are often 
confounded. Pmctically, khwang oomprises constant and raging 
madness, and tien insanity by fits, quiet lunacy, and icliocy. 

The Eicanff-ti w teen, the renowned bihlc of pathology and 
medccine from which proftissora of lecohoraft have in nil ugesderiveti 
their wisdom in very fiwt instance, asserts that the Minister Khi* 
poh' told his Imperial Lord, that 'when an individual nf^lects 
'binding up hU clothes and coverings decently, and utters a mixture 
“ of proper aud Imprupor talk, heeding his nearest relations as 
" little as those more remote, that then we have to do with a 
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• troubled state ofhisahon ming”’*On another occaaion the same 
pandee was ajdted hj bis sovereign for some iDforuiatioit regarding 
insanity manifesting itself from birtlu “In this case''.thus the rub war 
W)is^ “the cliseaso is stated to exist iilrcady in the vrotnb. It is 

* incurred by the unborn child when the mother is scared seriously 
'by something; iier breath (Ithi) then ascends without descending 
' again, and the operative energy of her soul (vix. her tsing) tmd 
“ her breath both remain in her own body, thus causing tho chQd 
“to get the tien disease"*. Jn other terms: ii human being tnav 
he mad from Jack of khi and tsing, having receiveil nothing of 
these substances, or an insufficient quantity of them, from his 
before his birth. 

But there exist other explanations of lunacy. From the synoptical 
table on page 30 we know that the western [lart of tho truiversc 
corresponds with the lungs and with joy, so that the Chinese cannot 
but conclude that the lungs are the organ or the seat of joy. Now 
we read in the Zin^ cA^u *, another sbindord work on metlecine 
and jHithoIogy, ascribed, like the Su iceti^ to the emperor ilwang 
and commented upon by the some [arsons and iifew others; “When 
"the Itm^ are unduly cxhilirated they wound the p'oh, and the 
poll being wounded, the individual becomes mad"*. Deninge* 
ment of mind may, according to tlie same work, be also a conse- 
queiico of injury done to the hwun: 'When the liver is dejected 
and in emotion, it wounds the hwun, and such wounding of 
'the hwun entailB khwatig"*. 

01 course, Chineae medical men admit tho exiatence of quite a 
vonety of causes of mental malady miinifcsting itself by madness. 
Wind and cold, the autliura of most diseases, they place drst in 
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the Hat, bisiidtjs evil spirits, as we will explain ia detail in Part H, 
in H special cliuptor on lieinons of disease; — other canses ti 
wuuld take iis too long to enumemie, apart from the fact that 
they would not alieil any interesting light on our sabject. The 
JVoa king states, that •« man may become khwang or ticn 
according to wUclhet his Yang or hh Yin is too heavy”but 
on the reiisons of these souU lusLug occasiiiQiilly their proportional 
weight the venerahle old hook observes a leivrncd silence. Sundry 
authors osciil}e insanity to the fact that *1110 shen neglects to 
occupy ur guard its proper abode” \ that is to say, to a displace¬ 
ment of that soul within the body in coiisetjnetioe of fright or other 
sudden emotioos. Or, also, they state the complaint to be simply 
“a disturbance of the sheu ining*'", while others say that it 
«consists in loss of the heart” *, this organ being the central viseus 
and, as such, the chief seat of the soul (see p. 80). 

Perfectly co'nsonaiut with all such nice theories are nuiucrotis 
njodicul prescriptions against madness, in which we find it stated 
that they purport to settle (^} the hwun or the shen, or to 
suppress t^} the p'oh, the shen or the lingt tlwKe 

souls at real (^1, or to lead the shen hack into its abode 
§1 # ^ I* would be too large an extension of our task if 
we were to artalyxa those prescriptions or remedies and their sub¬ 
stratum of superstition and philosophy, however iihundant a harvest 
of interestiog Iona such work seems to promise. We may. (wrhap®, 
touch U[>on the subject oocasiuniilly later on in this work. 

Convulsions and spasms, or so-called hien*, also named king* 
b ien* or “Mght-eonviilsions”, wliich harniss liahies especiallyt arc, 
ng to their causntions and the ways to cure them, placed by medical 
authors on the same footing with tieii. They are won tto distinguish 
llietu in horse, cow, pig, goat, and fowl convulsions, according 
to the annual the patient mimics by mouth or gesture; and Yen 
Yung-hwo’, who lived undtw the Sung dynnsty, wws lucid enough 
to see that these live sorts correspond respectively with the heart, 
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the luttgs^ the spleen, the kidneys, und the stotiiiicli ^ That popiikr 
ounception in Amny attributes oonmIsioDS to u temporniy absence 
nf the soul, and attempts are miule there to cum them by calling 
the soul back, vre saw cn pige 243 uT Book I, Medii^ works 
too state that they ore connected soniettmis with, loss of tsing 
shea*, causEil in many cases, lu we shall see in Fart 11 in our 
chapter on demons of disfnse, by spectres snatching the soul out 
of the patient. 

That convulsions trouble young infants mow often than grown 
I^enions, is generally uscrilied to their souls lieing sfiU. lender and 
weak, devoid of resistance, and highly iuiprcesioDnble. “Tlie inHuencc 
“of the shell in a baby’\ thus we read in a medical work, “is 

• faint and weak. So, when extruordinaiy things or unknown personii 
“are abniptly seen by it, or it hears a cock crow or a dog bark, 
“or when it perceives a cow, a horse, n bird, or a (quadruped, 
“ or some jest or play frightens it, or wjjcn it lieurs n loud human 
“ voice, K thunderbolt, gunshots or cnickcrs, then, if it was never 
“ uffetited hy fright before, sucli sights iind noises may produce 
“ cootmry inllueiices of strange men or things, and Iright-oonvul- 
“ sions. Fur, whereas it is the heart which houses the shen, the 
“shen is injured when that orgau is frightenedj and ns it is the 
“ kiilners that house the will, the will is lust whtin the kidneys aw 

• scared. This is the wse with all grown-up people, hut esuecUtlJv 

• with children" 

So niedical works unanimously declare it highly salutary that 
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parents should alightlf fri^fbten their darlings now and then, in 
order to gnidufilly strengthen their htfort, their blood, and their 
soul. Weakness of these muat important constituents of the body 
is u term always on the tips of practitluners explaining what their 
patients nil, and it is a general adage, referred to also in medical 
writings on children, that *it is less difficult to core ten men tlmn 
one wofunn, and easier to cure ten women than ono halje*’ \ on 
account, as we may expect, of the apprnportinnate wet^uess or 
incompleteness of the breath or soul, or of the blood or puJises identihed 
witli the soul. 

Sudden d^mbn^a8 may i)e a oonsei[uence uf the soul being 
abruptly frightened. According to tlm Lin^ cA^nt Huff, 'dlarm and 
‘fear, as well as anxious thoughts, wound the shen, and when 
“the shen is wounded, its owner becomes nfmhl and timorous'’ 
Lassitude, languor, and parulysie of the limbs are iiUogcther affections 
of the soul, and it is sometimes dangerous to indulge in exc^ve 
merriment or grent anger, for, as the Su ipsh teaches, 'nierTiment 
' and anger injure the breath, os cold and heat injure the hotly. 

* Furious anger injures the yin, and wild joy the y a n g 

• substance” \ 'rhere are hardly any bodily diseases dt^bed in 

Chinese meilical works as disconnecter] from inebspositiun of one 
of the atnils, or from indisposition of the yang and the yin 
containwl in the individual, or from inffrraity of his tsing or lus 
khif find iu most cases the mental malady h ropTesented as a 
consetjucnce of that of the body, and seldom as its fiansatioii. 
Of course wo cannot waste our time in wading through the pile 
of medical l»oks at onr disiKJsal, in order to illustrate these 
statenients with quotations. Lack of time and space compels ns 
to confine ourselves to a few desultory notes, h right, anxiety, and 
sleeplessness are represented as consequence* of agitation or emotion ' 
of the eben, or of r^tlessncss' of the hwun or the shen, or 
of these souls being unsettled ‘ or in ilistres ^ ^ ^ all which, 

things acorue from a great variety of botlily indispositions. Ihe 
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stvme compluints iniiy be rannected with prolougeii absence of the 
soul frotD the body. Cbunicteiistic ta the following diugnuab of 
aucb n case, to be found ia a Juedicnl work eight oenturica old t 
‘ In the ycftr k wcbcFeu of the Shao Iving pnriud (A.D. 1 133) 
^ 1 iaojoiimed fot e short time in In that pliieo one 

Mt+ lung 1i?ed, who suffered from rcstleasnsEa of his shen and 

* hia kljL He could n«vcr Uy himself down io &lcep without 
hia hwun dickering nnd flying atmut, and when he awoke^ he 
faLiud hb body in bed, while hia ^hen hwun was sway from 

^ him. He lived in fright and tenori. and laboured much tinder 
nightmare^ whole nighta through be could not sleep^ and tnedicinea 

* were of no avail, however fref|aently they were taken. T exjuninfeil 

■that patient, and asked him what ci>mphiiint had been worked 
“on hy the physicians^ on wh-ich he answered that all had 

declared it to be a heort^lLseose^ T then wiid; *Tt must be 

treated as a case in which tlie arteried are ooncernedi Your liver 
■suffers from demonial influences; ther^ h no qiiKStiDu of heai1> 

■ disease* The khi of yoi^ liver h empty, and tliereforc dcmonincal 
mtluence^ Inure taken its phicc; it is the liver which houses the 

■hwun, and a wandering hwun oiiiy caufic phenomena of trans- 
forma tion the liver of s heaJthy perbon dues not admit spectral 
^ influcneea, and when he liea down to sleep, his hwun enters his 
■liver, and then hia a hen k quiet, and uhle to rcat* But your 
■liver contains domoniacal mfluencefl, so that your hwun cannot 
■return into it; hence, when you lie down to sleep, your hwun 

■ flies about, m If outside your body. And us tlio liver governs 

anger, your oondition grows very serious whenever vuu become 
a little angry No wonder that, afrj^r this wise diagnosis, our 
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doctor cured the piitieut tlioroughly by a sagnciouA {ipplicatiou of 
mysterioiiA drugs, 

Tbe h<airl ia geDerally stated in luedicHl writings to be aa im* 
portal)t factor in soul-disease. tTneasiuess or restlessoess of that 
organ, thus they say, may cause the thoughts to wound the shen, 
which wounding may thou cull forth so much fright aud feur within 
the patient, that evil Influences and spectres get free scope to 
injure his viscera. Others say, that when the heart hiboura under 
sorrow and meLincholy, the hwun and the p'^oh ore sickenixl, 
which phenottienoD in its turn entails malady In the viscera — the 
heart thus being the organ which domineers tlie souls and the 
material organism. Prom this doctrine it follows lexically, that the 
art of keeping the body in good health consists in preventing the soul- 
substance from lieing sickened by samow or spite; so tliat it becomes 
advisable never to allow such aflections to gain the upper baud. 


General Sueccur, In «rT?nil a wrk ia tea riiBjil&na hy lln 

, at«o nameri Chilli ha who lifcd in Uw fanlTtry* 
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CHAPTER VIL 


^ ON AOSZNCE Of Tan BOVU fROM MVTlfO JUAN. 

r., , 

The tftio of Ghinf^ Ts^i-ying, the Mills of whose five vifloera left 
him and announced his death to liim (ji. 7dJ, has acquainted us with 
the conception that the soul or the souls of n man may separato 
themselves from his body without their departure causing his 
immediate death. Stories pninting to the prevalence of a strong 
belief in this ductrine are to he found in Chinese literature in 
considerable numbers, and they tench us that an cicamated 
soul may show itseif to hunmn eyes in o shape quite like that 
of the body which it left, nay, ns a likened of it ao perfect lu to 
make unsospecting man take it for the living individual. 

So, ^ao TaHen an author who lived from 365 (o 427, 

wrote in a collection of marvels, current under the title of JiAeu 
then Aeu “Posterior Record of Resenreheft on Spirits": 

“TJnder the Snug dynasty there lived a man, wlicee name has 
“ now sunk into oblivion. After a night in bed, at the side of his 
“ wife, the hitter rose at sunrise and loft the huuss, and her husband 
did the same soon after her. Then the woman re-enteretl, and 
saw her goodman asleep in the blankets. At the same mnmcDt 
“her slave came in, and told her that her husbjind asked for a 
‘ looking'ghiss. Thinking that the slave waa deceiving her, the 
“ woman pointeil her finger to the man on the bwl; and then, with 
“the words: ‘And 1 have just come from him', the slave hurried 
■ bock, to tell him what she hfwl seen. Tlie man startled i he 
“entered immediately, to see ria his wife did hb own person in the 
“blankets i n a sound sleep, his head on the raised pillow. It was 
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‘ Bxactlv his own likenesa, without ooe [joint of difference. Convinced 
‘thAt it must he hk soul, they (hired not frighten or sliuke itj but 
‘with their hands they gently strokefl nmi tupped the hed, with this 
“ effect that the soul gfaduuUy disnppearad into tlie njst of the bed, 
‘There was no end to their fright and feur. After a few lioura 

■ the husband andilenly becume ill; he was awkward and bewildered, 

* and he never recovered" K 

'Liu Shao-yiu was an able diviner, celebrated throngliout the 
'Capital. In the T'ion pao periorl (A. H, 74'3 —7a'j) a stranger 

■ visited him, and brouglit him a piece of silk lustring. Shao-yiu 
' took him into his house tuid asked what he came for, 'I’lio answer 
*’ WAS tliat he desired to know how many years ho had still to live, 
‘Shiio-yiu made a kwa, and no sooner had he it ready than lie 
‘said, with a niolancholy sigh? 'This kwa of yours is not felicitous; 
‘ it corresponds with cxpimtion, and with the evening of this day'. 

* The visitor in his turn heaved sighs of dismay for a good while, 
“ and then asked for some gruel, A member of the family brought 
' him Boroo water, and saw two Shiio-yiu, so that he did not know 

* which of the tivo the visitor was. Shao-yiu pointed at the ghost 
‘ns the stranger, telling the person wlio brought the water to 
‘ give it to him i on which the stranger bade them farewell 
‘ and departed. A servant suw him out of the gate. Scarcely 
‘ had tbuy gone u few paces, when the servant saw the nllicr 
" vanish, and hoard a most piteous wailing in the air. Then he 
‘ retnrnEd to Shao-yiu, and asked him; ‘Do you know this man, 
‘Sir? he spoke to me of all your former concerns’. Thus Shao-yiu 
“ Ijeisime aware that the visitor was his own soul. He told the 
" ■servant to go and have a look at the silk; and as this man 
■found it to he entirely of [xiper, Shno-yiu sighed and said: 'My 
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OS TttJi IN Pfitl/ISOPJIY ANl» POIdK-CONUETTlON. 

•floul has left niej I must die\ And lie dtd expire In the evening 
“ of llittt day" *. 

“ One Cliing Sheng travols to the Metioiajliii in the [ait yenr of 
“the Tien pao period (A. D. 755), having to present himself 
' there as a ciindidnte for the state servlw. On hts arrival at the 
“western suburli of Ching-si, the son has set, so that he sees 
“himsolt compelled to miply to an ino-keeper for a lodging. This 
“man oaks him his clan-name; and as Ching givoa it him, n alave- 
“girl is told by some one in the houso to exchuin, out of doors t 
"Miss, Join your raatornal gmndmotherr An old matron then 
* forthwith comes down oat of the hall of the houfio, Clung 
“salutes her; they ail down for a chat, and after a while ho begins 
■to ask her about her matrinumial cottoerns. 'T have here at home 
“a daughter of tuy daughter*, she says; 'her surname is Liu, and 
“her hither is now in ollice as a prefect of the Uwai-ytu district, 
“leaving it to me to level the ground in front of her houao (to 
“fueilitate her dqiarture with a briilcgnxjiii). I wiU give her in 
“ marriage to you; whut do you think of itP’ CMrig U not liold 
“enough to refuBe; and that same evening the nuptials are per- 
•formed and the sexual pleasures enjoyed in the highest degree. 

“ lie remains in that house for several months, when the matron 
"tells him to go with his wife to Liu's. Ching accordingly lakes 
"his wife to Itwai-yin, '17iere ho announces his arrival liefurehaiul 
"to the family, thus causing among them a general ooinmotioa. 
"The mandarin's consort is just snspecting her gnodman of having 
“some daughter by a wife somewliorc nbrood, and, her heart full 
"of jealousy, she feels very curious how she will look, and what 
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''she will littve to sfiy. A short time niter, the wommi in question 
"enters; she goes to see her, and —- she beholds a wo in an 
•different in no respect from the daughter of the house. She ia 
•curried througli the gate, alights from her vehicle, and slowly 
•strides up find down the courtyard. The daughter liaars of it, 
"and smilingly comes also to have a look; but no sooner does she 
“ ccnch the worn on in the courtyard tliun they suddenly coalesce 
•ami become one single body, Tho prefect itmuediatcly invcstigatea 

• the matter, and discovers that hia tuotlier-in-law, who died sume 

* time before, lias simply given her gmnddaughter’s soul in miir- 
“ riage. Sheug tries to trace her dwelling, but it is not at all to 
“ he found on the spot” *, 

Thus, according to these tales, the soiil may exist outside the 
body as an entity in the fullest enjoyment of senses of perception, 
and as a duplicate of the body having its form as well us its solid 
consistency. Resides, as the last luurative tells us, the soul may be 
extracted from its owner’s body by artiiicial means, especially by 
evocation. The prevalence of such a belief iu China can no longer 
amoEe ua since we know from otlier pages of this work * that the 
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ppople tlipup have ahviiys felt oonviticeti of the pnssibillty of (jalUnjj 
Imck souls mto the bo<Iie:S they left haliiud in a stoti) of trance 
or bthnrgy* or even death; indeed, betwcfeij cnlling a soul into ii 
body or out of it there is no essential difference. 

ERtracling souls from hnmnn l)emga Ls generally tMliniUed by the 
Chinese to he a kind of bbeb url^not nlwuys conneetcfl, however, 
in their country with murderous intent or with a licsire to work 
evil. “At the end of the Tien pao |>eriod {7&5)”, for instance, it 
is related there lived in Cli ang-ngan one Ma 'ilh-namg, veivied in 
“ the art of evocation. The Onvemor of Veii-clmn, nameii Sn Shen, 
" who lived with him on terms of iHendship, wished to have a wife 
“for his son Uii from amongst the I,n family, ami Miid to Ma; 
“'IJiiving not more than one json, I must linve n wife for liim 
“who combines loveliness with ca|Midties. The Ln family possess 
“ ttirwj daughters s and us 1 do not know which is the best of 
* them, 1 shEiIl fcal much obligetl if you will bring them here, 
“ that the young niiin 3 mother may have a good look at them'. 
“Upon these wonls, Mn erected an altar in the hall of the Bud tJ has, 
“IJe perfurmed his evnratious at it, and in a moment the souIh of 
“ the thrw girls came to tho spot, m that Lai’s mother cuidd see 
“them with her own eyea. 'The vidt!st’, Ma siiid, 'is not devoid of 
“excellent <|i)alitiea, but leas good than the next, who is to Itecume 
“(according to bte) a Governors wife’, A<;cordmgly, Sii hsik the 
“latter na a wife (for his son). At the end of the T'len puo 
“ period Lii was promoted to the dignity of prefect of Yung ning, 

" and perished in the lurnuul catiaed by (Kgiin) I,uh-shan. From this 
“hia family inferred that Ma had given false predictions^ but after 
“tba capture of the secondary Capital, Lai was endowed by IniperiHl 
“reaQlution with the (titulaiy) (Jovernorship of llwai-cheu” K 

ft. 
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"T'ang Pao-Iieiig had met somowhere wilh Ling ^ ef the llan 
'‘dynasty^ who gave him some chttima by luenns nf which he 
“ mighl catch souk and subdue them lu his will. One day he satd 
“to u iriond of his; 'On going past some ciirta westward from 
“ here, I discfwered a small house, at tlic door of which stood 
“hamaased horses, and savenJ woiueu who hud just alighted. None 
of them wearing any veil over their head, I couhl see that ono 
“ of them, who was the aceond to leavo her car, was somewhat more 
“ than twenty years old, and by no means destitute of charms. I 
think she must be the wdfe of the high otllcer nowiy arrived 
“in the Capiliil from the provineca. 1 will go this evening to 
“your fore-house, and wliile enjoying some spirits, summon that 
'* woman to the spot, to see how she looks. ‘ May yon take 
" the liberty to wantonly call a woman of a respectable family?*, 
“retorted the friend; ‘if you dn so, you wdlt involve me in the 
“cansEijiicncea*, Dut Pao*heiig said; 'I will not call her person; I 
will only catek her living soul hir a joke; but we cannot do so 
“ before the night, when she is asleep, Aud when she then comes 
“ here in a dream, we must look at her frem some distance, and 
“carefully abstain from approaching; else lier soni will cot be able 
*' to return into her body, aud she tuiLSt die', 

“The evening Lumc, oiid ha wcut with Ills friend to the latter* 
“liouae. Having waited there a little while, they haird at the gate 
“a female voice. IWheng, well aware that it was the woman 
“he had secu, hehl hk breath, and tied a coloured thread arrmnd 
“ Ins middle linger. Then ho iitpode into the study of hia friend, 
“ ordered the servant to bring the spirits, had some with hk friend, 
“and told his attendants to go to l>ed. Wlicn the night had come 
“he rose, opened the gate, and iu stepped the woumu, the same 
'^he had scon. She had quite a human shape, but ahe lookotl 
“ Dither hiiay, as a being from the eiiianse above. Her voice was like 
“a child's. On seeing Pao-heng, she curtcsicil to him; imd on hk 
*'asking her who she waa, she gave him her r'lan-naine, and stated 
“ that her hnaband had tome frem the provinces to the Metrapolk, 
“having retired from ofhcial life. She in licr tirm asked; Whut 
*'*phice k thk? I remember I w'Cnt to bod, and it is not of my 
“own free will tlnit I am here; am 1 dreaming? lio 1 distinguish 
“things clearly in my dream? I think I died; this k not tlin 
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“ Nutlier-warld, ia It?' ~ 'Here we are hi a liuiiiftn abodt]*. replkil 
* Pao-heug; 'this time _vua will be aUuwcd to return home; fet?! not 
corKemed about joui^lFj iis your fate re^te sulitllv upun your 
“ Irahuvioiir in « former exiiitence’. Thus tliey went on i^iienking together 
"till the lifth wiitch^ when he Uismi^ed her” 
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TMc-wen ^ . wh« (Ini^hed it In A.U. H32, HiiH product hua tZnly chapter, 
Mitwn whir}, trtttl uf erenU ilnce tlie acenaion of t),e Sutler dyniiBty tlie oi!*,t 
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[''lirtuDatulj, tho who plaj^ed thfit Indy so sLnungf} ii 

ifraa ns> maliciouK evil-floer. Uh decinration thsit she would hiive 
died if they had uoiiie too ncftr her^ implies^ however, ibut he 
m\x\d have harmed and killed her, had it been his wish; lie luiglit 
also have kept her soul* called out of her* in bis power long 
enough lo convert her body into on idiot or a corps^e^ Where n 
Iwlief in tlie reality of such arts prevmla^ wc nniy bo sure to find 
also a belief in the existence of special nmlicioiia tioui-robbers; nnd 
the facta cunfirni this inference. But it is not hero the place to 
apeak of that class of sorcerers^ We will do ao lut&r on* iu Part III. 

Temporary ilcjiarliirc of a man's soul from hia body doea nut 
always Lake place independently from his owvn will. Frequently we 
tind in the Ix^oks mendon of per^ns eending their soul out of them’ 
selves on purpose, especially with the aim to see bidden tljings. 
So, ^^onc Mr, Fan Wenching had an eldest son^ uatued Kien-pu 
‘‘and Shun-yin. This man hiid been drilled and instructed troru 

* his yontb so well, that be was cleverer and brisker than any 
one. He wm sure to foreknow hia fiilber's thoughts, besides being 

** able to emit bis own shen+ Wlien Wen-ehing was al the frontiers 
“ on the west, he foreknew most things regarding Lu Teiug, and 
** that in spite of the great distance that lay between them — all 
“ bo'cause bis son iscnt out his soul to tbc courtyard of that iiiiin, 

* there to obtain inforuiation. ISvery victorious strategeni of the father 

* Wits regarded as n work of the gods; hut it was Kien-pu's power 

* that was the cause of all, Oa a eerbiio occasion, the latter wna 
" frightened by somolxidy^ just on biiviag iseut away his aouL From 

* that uHiment he lost much of bis seciug fEieiilty, and died nol 
** long after, still very young" 
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* Wlieij Liii Poh-iveu was young and a stmleut, tUefo lived iii a 
“cell oi a UuddiibiF (jnnvcnt a singular ruan, wliu senl his jtheit 

* awHT out of Lis own body now and then, aud lucked the door. 
“ It once fjaiue tu pass that, a tnoutli or a furtaight after he liad done 

* so, im eavoy arrivcfl from tlie riorth, iiml put up in tlie tiiiilding. 
“There was nu cel) for liiin to pflsa the night in. Then he perceived 
“the empty one, and with the wortlsT ‘This man is dead, forthwith 
'‘ereioatc him, be thumped the dour open, adding; ‘I will put 
“ up here . The monks could not interfere; Lis men burned the 
“body, blit that very night the soul came hack, to find its body 
“r^nced t<j ashes, and its own self unable to revive. Then every 

night it Cried aloEid: ‘Where shall I sctlio?’ Thnai* who knew 
“him then opened their windows, saying: 'Here 1 am’ — and 
"forthwith the soul then unitcil itself wUh their biwly, to the eficcl 

* that their cleverness was greatly multiplied” *. 

Ihe Litaf-kiien ki relates of a Huddhist monk, who sent his sold 
Irom time to time into Paradise, witli the object of guiding thither 
those of others whn wished to walk there, 'The monk Ting-shi 
“disposed of a curious art. Sitting down with aotne one in a quiet 
“cell, lie seized his soul and strolled with it through the regions 
“ uf rest, ivherc, generally speaking, they fonnd things as they are 
“described in the Aniibihha Sutra. Whan the soul of that person 
“ had thus wandcTL'd tliither two or three tinicis, the viaions i>f his 
“dreams began to tally sometimes with bis adveutures lliere; utid 
“ when he had made the axcuraion severid timeif in a dream, his 
“soul went, of course, nowhere elae at hU death. There ia no doubt 
“that regiun was the Paradise of the West”*. 
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Tn this talc, wc see dhvAna^ tLc Budilhlst ^rt of tniDs|iliimrig 
ODC^s sell’ into imtLgiimry regions of bliss by force of imiiginiition, 
mterprotcil as nii eniksLOii of the soul into those regions. And the 
vbions or tlreuroti of the men whose souls were ttiken by that monk 
into PfirAdIs4\ are represented roundiy as aetnal peregHnations of 
those souls. Such irientifinition of dreams witli excursions of the 
souls tjf the dreamers h general in China. We shall see it recur 
in muny a tide, and will pay ample attention to the matter on pp. 
111 m aiso in Part in a chapter on Oneironianey. But »till 
more may be learned from the series of tales reproduced in the 
above pagea. While the fiile of the monk so untimely sent to the 
pyre, teaches us that a soul out of the b^xlj^ of a Living 

unm may leave this body behind in a state of lethargy^ ill I the 
other tides ixmtain not the slightest indication that the sours absen do 
is necessarily ctimbined with susjiension of the bwlily or mental 
fiiHctLijns of the individual concerned, nor even witli n motliticatioTi 
thereof. But for this, unconsciousness in its VEirioiis forms is, os 
11 mle* ascribed to a teoipomry absence of the soul On pp- 243 sey* 
of Book 1 we luentioneil Mils fact in aoiiie annotations on the actual 
idms the Amoy Chinese enlertiiin on the pointy and on the wny 
in which they try to reco%^er sufferers from stupor, cntelepsy or 
swoon, by calling the soul liEiek into them. 

Kspectidly euriotw the following modem story of ii man who 
tcaik his soul nut of his own body^ to reader choistiscnients inflicteti 
on the Iatti!r, and even mpital punishment, totally effectless, ^^When 
“t'ei Yuendung resided in Khien (Kwei-eheiOp there lived ii had 
^‘character there, the sentences against whom formed a pile as high 
a hill. The mandarins had flogged him to death witli sticks, 
^*anil they hud fiimg his coTpse into the river, bnl three diiys after* 
** wards lie got his soul back agnin, and on the Hfth day his evil 
deeds recommencecL This occarred and recurretl seveml times, 
until the matter was reported to the Governor of the province, 
“This grandee flew into a great prission, and proposed to the 
•MTOVernor-Genural to let him cut ofl' thitt man a bend, tits body 
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“and his lieati were tlius st}|«irati?d from each uther, but in thruc 
days he wins alive iigain, his trunk and bin head having re-unitcd, 
lending no other mark oi hiit decHpitatmn tiian ttn almost invistble 
“mj thread on his neck. 

“Now II new sei'ics of crimes corntnenced. He even heat his 
" mother, who brought the matter before the magistrate. She carried 
“with her n vaw. 'In this vajje’, tlnis aha spoke, 'jiiy refmetory 
“sun hi« hidden Iiis hwun. Whenever he wns con^ious of having 
“uimmitt^ u seriotia crime, or a misdeed of Ihu most Iminfiiis kimr, 
■'he remained at home, took Ins souj out of his l>utly, pimfied it, 
‘■and put it in the vase. Theo the iiuthoritius only punislietl or 
“executed his^ liody of flesh imd blood, and nut his soul. With 
“his sold, refined hy u long process, he then mired his freshly 
mutilated tuxly, which thus became able in three daya to 
“recomincncu in the old way. Now, however, hk erimi^ Jinve reached 
clinuix, for Im has beaten me, an oJd woman, and I cannot 
‘‘forbear this. I pray yun, smash this vnso, and acHlfor hia soul 
‘I by fanning it away with a windwlieelj ami if then you castigate 
“hia^ body anew, it is probable that bad eon ol iniue will reallv 
"die*. The mandarin followed her advice. IJe bail him cudgelled to 
“death; and on examining his body, he found that decay hud set 
“m within ten days”'. 
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Authors on th^ urt, and pEHctltiontrs, whoii^ wi&doni is 

in genertil horrowod from those fiuttiora, in fhe hiibit of ascribing 
tmnce, cotnn, or aitaleptic fits of wlmtevcr kind thej miij be, to n 
great variety of ciniaes, Tliey denote them all by the word kiieli 
Sui'b affeclion&, they write ami say^ are owing to sounliness of blood 
or a superabondenr^? of bloffll* or inutiodenite |H?rs|Hmtion ^ they 
may occur nleo wlien the yang mutter ascends in the body^ instead 
of descending^ the yin and the yang substances then being pre- 
venk^d from circulating properly in the individual; intestinal worms 
may prodttce thorUj etc* And those distnrbances of the constitution 
in their turn uro caused eitlier hy wind and cold — the authors^ 
according to Chinese views, of most complaints that harmss ^ — 

or by disturbance of the five Elements within Uh body, or by per¬ 
turbation of his five viscera or six mansions. 

Apart from this and other gibberish by which China^s pntholo' 
gists, with the lioldest confusiun of cauBo and eon^equenceSj try to 
explain the diseases in question, those sages are far from rejecting 
tile popular idea^ concomiiig their Ciiusation, To attest tlie truth of 
this assertion it is sufficient to point to the lact that among the 
remedies against kneb in its sundry forms, with which thcnipetitic 
vrorks aliound, we find aa very effacacious certain “charms to get 
biick the hwun"**, besides mixtures tram tlie vegetahlu and mineral 
kingdoms denoted as *dnig^ for the return of the hwun'^* and 
“vrimii water solutions to bring it ** rospcctively to be 

swtdlowed by the putienl, or to he sprinkled or poured over him. 

Absence nf the soul may entail also muilncss and idiocy,. This 
agrees with the philosophical doctrine ancient uud inudernj that the 
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bwuQ or shen is tlio tiource of intdtecL Tit prove tbe c^ii^tencc 
of that coDceptiou it ittiffictis to refer to a prcUj ^tory in tba 
sseventb chapter uf the Liao^ehai cki t entitled The Crichet ** ll 
80 (|uiiiatii UB with n villager nanieil Cblug, who, Imviag with 
many otber$ to provide his prefect with tighting*crickpts for the 
Court, incars mueli bam booing fur not bringing any. By tbe belp 
of a suolhiatyer, who shows a good place for cKcket-catebiog, he 
succeeds in finding a braiitiful apecimejj, which ho fosters vrith 
the tenderest uarc} but, unfortuniitely, it is killed by his little son. 
The affrighted bny runs away from hunie, and is found dead in a 
well; and as they ure burying him, he conies round, but is deprived 
of reation. Then another cricket apjaiars at ChTng^s bouse, which 
being caught, proves to l>e u most skilful lighter, endowed witlt 
much intelligence. The profeet, on receiving it, gives Cb'ing a 
liberal reward, which is still superseiled by valuable bounties from 
the Governor when the insect, delivered to him, has liecoinc the 
glory of HLf Majeaty's collection. After ti yeir or so, the iKiy'a 
B bends tag returns. He recovers his reason, and relates that bcliaa 
been a cricket of great agility, skilful in fighting. 

The reader has uow reasons for asking whether sleep, wliich is 
a suspension of mental operation, is akc nonsidered by the Clitnese 
as a temporary ubaence of the soul. To this we must say, that 
we do not know any authors eiprefising themselves explicitly on 
this point; nor have we ever come across any philesnphkittg for 
an cxpliiniition of sleep. The author of the SAii cleehirt’d 

in this vocnbnlaTT in the second century of our era, “sleep to be 
“a transforuiatiun during which the talng and the khi are trams' 
** formed, and not in the same condition as when their owner is 
“awake”*. Here, too, we have to refer to folklore for in forma tiun. 
It shows that the Chinese really think that sleep may l>e a condition 
In which the soul wanders away. 

• When Chao Shi’*, tljiUi runs a talc, “a sub-prefect's intemhuil 
"of litjuurs, still lived in a coUegfl-builfling, it occurred that a 
"student in one of the cells fell into a sound sleep. He with 
"his ootiiradea, wishing to have a little fun, set out n sacrifice 
• before that young man’s bed, consisting of incense, cunclles, ilowers, 
" fruit, mock money, ami so forth, and then silently watched, to 
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‘‘see wh»l would Imppisn, Tiie sleepfir uwoke; his eyes Icll upon 
-those things, ami with the words; 'Am 1 dead nlrimdy?'. he began 
“ to snore and punt ineessjrintly, fulling asleep again after a while. 
'‘As lie did not rise ftir a long time, they went to look at him, 
'•and found him really deid. They then removed the sacrilicial 

• articles, and mutunlly agreed to keep tlieir deed secret. Could 
•it be that the soul of this man. when he awoke and saw those 
“things, was dissolved hy fright, so that jt did not return into him? 

• In evil art there exist incdniprehenaible things” 

•A literary graduate of the lowest rank at Kicn*ngaii, T<i 
“ Ming-oliung by Dame, liveti in the country. Having been to a 
“ remote rithige to a meeting, lie relumed liome in the darkness 
“of the night, intoxicated, witlioiit any of his servants or followers. 

• Midway he was thrust by a mountain spectra, down the slope 

• of an abyss, where, disabled as he wiia by his inebriety, ho fell 
“into a sonml sleep, dviring which his shen went straightway 
•to his house. There it founil hia mollier and Lis wife, seated 
•together by the light of the lamp. Before the inothcr the soul 

• made a respectful noise, but she gave no answer. It touched the 
“ wife with its elbow, but she did not feel it; on whioL it suddenly 

• liehcld an old greybeard coming forth from the central eaves. 
“With ft polite bow he spoke to Ming-chung: ‘Your body. Sir, 
•is boing maltreated by fl raountaiu spectre; if you do not go to 
■ rhe spot immediately, it will die in nsility’. Then grasping Ming* 

• diong's hand, he led him out of the house, and alter A march of 
•some ten miles they found MingHihiiug's inanimated body, lying 
•cm the slope. With all his power the old man pushed it up 
•in the hack, shouting out Ming-chimg’s surname and name; on 
•which the latter suddenly had the sensution of awaking from 
•sleep. He sat up, gaxed around with fright, and seeing the 
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* monn shine very bright, wiilketJ tin? rest nf the itMiil to his 

* house. Not before tbe thiiil drum was be.ateu did lie reaeh it, 

* and tlten be duly expLamcd to his niutber and wife wliy he was 
" ao iate. When the morning sun had risen, he and his family 
" together prepared spirits ami must for that divinity, as an expressiou 
‘'of their respectful gratitude" ^ 

The old man, who thua^ kindly brought Mingn;huug"s soul buck 
into him, evidently was one of his [ajnatisi, the "i^ntni) eaves"* 
he come forth from, being the usual place oasigned for the domestic 
worship ot those divinities. TJie fact that his kindness puriairtod 
to savi? the sleeper’s life, brings us to the conelusifin tliat the 
Chinese think death umy he caused by the soul wandering away 
too far or too long from the l>udy •, in utlier terms, death is ii 
departure of the soul for good. 

In a country where such iiltaia on sleep tlirivo, giving rise 
to tales such aa the above, we truiy expect to see dreams also 
explained ns wanderings of the conscious imiualeriiil duplicate. 
Philosophers may at any times Imve come somehow or other to 
reasoning away such reality of drenma; ■ — * untaught man, however, 
not having the remotest correct notion of wliut a dream la, ainsply 
recalls with great distiiictticss his adventures while asleep, and takes 
the facts as they occur. Everybody is there to tell him tliat Lis 
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bfulv tliil Dot leave the pkee where he lies; thus uo other coudsc 
remains lo him than that of heliovuig that he has two icdlvidua- 
litits, and that, while one remained, its duplieate wna away. 

The interpretaliiin of a dream as an actual eAperiEoee of tiie 
wandering double evidently was ef> general in his time, that Wang 
Cli'tmg, the bold enstigator of the conceptions and miaconceptiotui 
of the first eentnry of our era, whose writings are bo rich a source 
of knowledge of the then ]iTCVaLling iwpukr ideas, judged it necessary 
to turn his sarcasm against it, ‘The explanations givon of dreaming 
‘are uncertain and eonfoundiug. It is said that, in dream'mg, the 
“actively operating soul (tsing shen) rennims in the body, and is 
“ then an object for divination nlwnt good or evil ; while others assert 
“ that the soul then wandera about, and has interoourse with men 
‘luid beasts. ,*, Let m verify the theory that the soul roamsnlxiut 
“uinoug men, by a dmim of murder. If a man who dreams he 
‘ kills another, dreams h« is murdered himself, we may search his 
“ Irndy all over next day, and he may examine Kb limbs himself ; 
“ but" no iiidicjitiou at all will he found on it that he has been 
“cut or wounded by a slnvrp weapn. Sliould a dreamer set his 
‘sirid at work, this soul would l>c the soul of a dead (f, e. an 
‘ inanimate) man; and as even the soul of a dreamer tain do no 
‘ barm to oiliera, liow then woiiUl it bo possible for the soul of a 
“ detui man to do any harm? ' 

■ When some one has ii dream"* — thus our critic continues in 
iinother chapter, “divinem say this is a piTegrination of his hwnn, 
‘and 90, if he dreiuiia that he appears before the Emperor (of 
* Heaven), it must Imj his hwiin that ascends to heaven. Now, on 
"journeying to the spheres, we go in the same direction us wlien 
“ we journey up a mountain. If some one climbs a mouiitarn in 
" his dream, he has to do it by means of Ills l^s, and with his 
“ hands hiking hold of the trees ; but for a trip to heaven there is 
•nothing at nil he can grasp; how then would lie prform it. and 
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‘thilt while the dhslanef: between heaven awl man must lie 
'fstimateH by ten thoiesands of milts? Ff a man moves nt the rate 
*of a handrail miles h day, hia bwiin, aecomiianying jiu, body, 
•lainnot go quicker than that; will it then move with, more 
‘velocity when it is alone? And if wc admit that the soul may 
“ travel just as quickly ns the bmly cnii, then Kiea-lsES, stated to have 
‘made the journey to heaven imcl back, cjunld not possibly have 
•woke up fh>ni his eleep before aevend years bad clupaed ^ and 
‘yet he did so in seven days. What a speed then bis soul musr 
** have had during that time I 

* The h w u n is breath (k b i) jinsseaseii of operative energy (t s (n g), 
“and movements of bmitb are like thtac of clouds or smoke. And 
“neither clouds, nor amokc are quick in moving; we may admit that 
‘a hwun moves as quickly as a Hying bird, but a greater velocity it 
‘ ctumut buve. IMow, if, when a man drcnuis he flics, il is really 
“ his aiuul which ho uses for such locamotion, even then his speed 

* cannot Ive greater than a bird’s. 

*■ But (we may object), when the air l>ctween heaven and earth 
“njoves with more mpidity, il may litooine u hurricane. Hot a 
“hurricane laste no longer than a day, and tliiia, mlrnittlng lluit 
“a soul moves as quickly as a storm wind, it mnnot keep up this 
“speed any longer than one day — which b quite insuffident to 
“ bring it up to heaven. And a dreamer's exeursion to heaven lasts 
“no longer tbun one dtr/e! Nay, on awaking, he still finds bimself 

* in heaven and not yet descended to the uirlh; or when he 
“ dreams ho has trevellcd to Loh-yang, and awukc>s by some sensation 
‘ he hna in that city, with how great a sjieed his soul must then 
“fly or galop back! If this spaed exists, it certainly does not 
‘exist ill reality, and if it is no reality, neither is a journey to 
" heaven a reality*’ ». 
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Wang Ch'ung’s motive to turn this cririKxsm ugainet tbe belief 
of Lis time in tbe reality of tlreains, was n dretim of Kicn-tsue 
a ruler of tbo prineii'iility of Chfio ivho in 493 B.C., waking 
from a tmnce, sniil lie bitd hceti in lien veil iiud recuivetl there from 
the Supreme Lord valuable hints tibont great things to come. Iho 
reconl of this epiaodn as given by Sze-mii Ts'ieii chaiacterisiea no 
sluirply the old Chinese ideas nliont <]reamB, that it is well worth 
being read in its entirety, ^ liien-tszS wfis ill, and till the fifth day 
“ he reuognixed nobody, mnch to the consternatiQn of all tlie grandees. 
•They csilleti Pieii-tsHoh. who came to see the jiaticnt. When he 
" left the room, Tung Ngnu^yu asked him about the hitter's health. 

“ * His pulses throb regularlytbe doctor replied, ' why then should 
“we feel amazed at hia eon^dition? In bygone times, the ruler Muli 
"of Ts’in (ObS—620 B.C.) was in ii similar statej he awoke an 
‘ the seventh day, and snid to Kung-su,n Chi and iszS-yn i 1 went 

• to the residence of the Kmperor {of haiven), and greatly cujoyfid 
"myaelf. 1 have been absent so long because I had to kara 
“ something there. The state of Tsin, thus said the Phuiwror to 
“mo, will suffer gmit turmoils; five reigns in suiujesaion will be 

• disturbed ; subsequently a usurper will appivir, but he shall die before 
" he U old, fltid then hia son will reign, aud no ilktliiction will 
«he made between the two sexes. Kung-sun Chi wrote those 
“revelations down, aud deposited them in the itrchivta> ot Ts in, 
*' On this occnrretl the insurreotioiifi under the ruler Hien, the 
“ usurpation of the ruler Wen, the victory of princo Siang over the 
“army of Ts'in at Hiao. mid the debauchery and lewdneas that followed. 
“The^ nil arc things yon know. The disease of the king, our Lord, 
“!» of the same nitlure; ere three days have passed away there wUl 

• be an intermission, during which he will be sure to sjasak . 
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* In two days and a half Kien-tszfi awoke. '1 went to the residence 

• of tKe Emperor', said Le to his Ministers, 'whtn; I much enjoyed 
•myself. With the host of she d I wandered about in the Ail-nillng 
" heaven. The mnaje in nine tunes, resoimdmg fjir and wide with 

• nccciiupaniment of ten thousand (litnces, wiis other tnnsic than that 

• of the three dynasties'; its tunes moved my heart. A bear came up, 

• and was goin^ to grasp me, when the Emperor to)d me to shoot it j 
‘ I hit it, and it was dead. Eut then there came a spotted bear. This 

• beast too T shot diiwn on the spot. Then the Emperor, exhilarated, 

• presented me with two baskets, each containing a set of things. 

• At hla aide I saw a child. The Emperor assigned to me a dog 
"from 'rib (the north of the prEscQt Shensi province), with tho 
"words: '] givu it you for the braveat of your sons'. And then 
"he spoke: ‘The realm of Tsin will seo its glory dooline more and 
‘ more under every new ruler, and it will oome to an end after 
" seven reigns, 'I’ho Ying ciun [the reigning family of Chao) will 
" totally defeat that of Chen westward from h'ati’khwai, but it will 
‘not be able to take possession (of its throne)'. Tung Ngnn*yu 
‘ wrote these communicationa down as he received them, and 
“depsUed them, in the archives. And he told Kien^ta^ what the 
“physician had said; on which this ruler endowed the tatter with 
“forty Iboasand acres of ground" 
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Complete proof that bis excursion to the celestial regiona Wii& 
perfect reality, whs given Kien-tszS soon after by the fact that 
not in n drefttn thia time, Bud with hia whole escort around him to 
witness it — he met with the same yovmg man he had ^en at 
the throne of the celestial Emperor, and received from him full 
information aa to what his eiperieiices there had portended. It is 
likewise Sig-irm Ts'ien who rclateg this event. "On another day, 
" Kien-'tjaS went out, and found a man in his way- His escort 
“pushed that man nside, but he did not go away, and the 
*' followers, mdigmmt, wero going to sky him. when he oxclainicd: 
‘“1 desire an interview ndth our liege, the king’. The followers 
“reported this to Kien^kzS, who calle<l the man, and said: 
“'Hem, here 1 have TszB-cheh, whom I saw somewhere before’, 
“'Tell youj suite to stand off', the man said, 'for 1 want to 
-speak with von, Kien-tsaS did so, whereupon the man on the 
-road spoke:'‘While you were Ul, my lord and king, 1 stood 
-at the Emperor’s side’- 'That is fio', said Kieii-tSEa, *but what 
-did 1 do when yon saw me there?* 'The Emperor ordered you to 
“ shoot two beans, one of them spotted, and yon killed them both . — 
-'What did this portend?* asked Kien-taz& 'The state of Tam 
•will be involved in great difficulties; it is you, my king, who 

• will play the chief part therein, and the Emperor ordains that you 
“ shall exterminute (the families of) its two Mimsters-iu"clih?f, of 
-whom two bears were the imcestors*. And, thus Kien*t8»& went on 
-to any ‘the Emperor gave me two huiupers, each with a set of 
-articles"; what did thia mean?* ‘Your sons will subdue two r^lma 
- in T'ih, the names of which will then become their aurnames. — 
•‘And when I saw yon at the Emperur’a side, the hitter assigned 

• to me a Tih dog, saying he gave it me for the most glorious of 
-sons; what do you think of that present?* — 'By those sons he 
" meant your sons, my lord, and a 'Tih dog was the anceator of the 
■‘peoide 'of Tai; so this region your sons shidi come in possession 
"of, and your posterity aliall rule over it; the Tatars shall submit 
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“ to their supremEicy, thus ugjjmndiaidg 'Fih with two other reiilius'. 
"The Ruler theu luiked the miiii to locution hid einn-imme, and 
“ he invited liiin to accept an otBcinl dignity; !mt with the wordii: 
" 'I urn a mere riistic delivering the communtifi of the Emiwrori, 
“ be vaniflhtid from view. Kieii-tszi? committed this event to writing, 
" and deposited it in the iirchives" *, 

We need hdrdly lueert that ti further perusal of Sisif-nm Ta'ien’s 
history of that princely fiimily show^, that all tiioae prialictbas 
wore iulhllcd to the very letter. Ever iiinue, this nice sjMJuimen of 
early historiography lias passed in China for a stamlard pnxif of the 
n^ty of dramis, and the gods, ghiAts and apirita of Kieii-tszfi’s 
vision have always been Ixilieved as actuuily met by his roving soul j, 
in fact, “if ft dreamer Ihiuhs his own notions renl, lie oiinnot but 
□scribe rsiility to whittever he setih — place, thing, or living being" *. 
And Wiidg ChbiDg with his sceptic oriticisms routiiined alone, u 
car ciamavlu in But there is more to prove that dreams 

have always [lossed for excursions of the etlieriiil do plicate, with 
encNaunter of spirits. In all ages, the Imoks, not csuluditig such 
highest clstss works ns thu Standard Histories, regularly record 
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ftises of shon appefiring m henatiM Iflds or vcneruble grcy- 
berirels ia red, white or yellow dresses, to give Bleepers warning, 
advice or iristmction in word or pantutiiine. And numerous dreams, 
accounted vaiuable as remarkable or usefid revektioiw of spirits or 
spiritual agencies, were insertwl in the books of every epoch, and 
their long list acquaints ub with a wide-spread system of oiieiro- 
mancy, cstabliBhed in the Empire in the oldest times we know of. 
It is not the place here to review that system. We will do it later 
on, in Part V, in one of our chapters on the various ways in which 
tho Eist-Asiatio consults his spirits, to enanre anccess in his under¬ 
takings, and felicity and prosperity for himself and others. 

Nor ia that all. Far 1‘ruui rare are the rewmied inatancea of 
mkereunts, haunted in their sleep by the sonls of their murdered 
viotiiiia or of dead men tind women they formerly wronged and 
molested, or plunged into aorrow and mkery, such unwelcome 
visits to their wiiiulering duplicates being intended to thoroughly 
disturb their rest and health, nay, to render them mad, or to 
kill them, bstancet of such apparitions will be laid before the 
reader in chapter X.V1. w'hicli treatH of retributive justice done by 
apirits. Finally, in lliis connection mention must be made of a 
number of iustnnces of human souls ap])earing in dream to generous 
individuals whotte help or protection they want, or to whom they 
wish to offer thanks or rewards alter such lielp or protection has 
been given them. Three cases of this kinrl we hove already 
given (IJijok I, pp. S5fJ, Sb2 and IH5); here are two more: “ttoder 
“the reign of the emperor Wu of the Tfiin dyiiiiaty ft came to 
“pass in the second year of tho Hi on ning period (A.D. 375) 
“ that one Yen Ki, a Lang-ye man. sickened and died. He had 
* been eticoffined a long time, when the family all at uoce 
ilreaiticd that he said to them: ‘I must return to life; be quick 
" and open the coffin*. Tliey let him out. and grnduiilly be regaineil 
“ power to drink ami eat’*'h — When Hi Khiing was still a young 
man. he one day took a siesta, and dreamed of a man more tlian 
“a chang in length, who said he wos a musicum of the emirror 
“Hwang, and that his skeleton, dug out of his grave, lay in the 
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‘Uhicket, three luUtss eastwurd from the houao. He entreated him 
“to bury it, promising he wotild reran! him Ulienilty. Khang went 
•"to the spot imlteated, iuid foimd there some rhite lionea, with 
“a shiii'bone three feet in length. He ooUeeted them and com* 
“milled them to the earth; nod next night lie saw in his 
“dream the giant come again and give him a Kwang-ling song.'' 
“On awaking ho played it on his lute, and so pure and fine the 
“melody was, that it was never loat" 

Among the hundreds of dreams, inserted in the books of all 
times, we find some of which it U stated esplicitly that the soul 
of the dttaimer jiassod out of his Ixdy; but in the majority of oasts 
iU departure simply is tacitly supposed. Not seldom do we read of 
a shen leaduig the soul of a dreamer amiy, to roam about with 
it for a time and show it Paradise, or other curious places 
Bud things. So did the 8hen of the Buddhist monk we apoho of 
on page 104, who gjvve to the dreauiera entrusting tlicmselvea 
to bifi guidance so intense a habit of travelling thither, tiuit in 
the end they made the voyage by themselves over and over again, 
finally swerving away into Paradise for good, \7heo thus out of his 
body, the soul of a dreamer may travel iu a short time over 
enormous distfmees. Notorious for this is an aerial journey made 
in the sixth century of our era by a king of Khn*t'o-li u region 
situated at the time somewhere in Cochin-China. “In the first year 
“of the T‘ien kioa [«riod of the Liang dynasty (A,D. S02), on 
“the eighth day of the fourth month, that Ku^Pan-siu-poh-to-io 
“had a dream of iv Buddhist monk, who said to him: 'The 
“hliddle Kingdom now pogstssea so lioly a ruler that after ten 
“years the doctrines of Buddha shall thorougbLy thrive there. If 
“you send envoys to him with tribute, to pay him homage, 
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“voOT territory fihaJl prosper, Imppinesi shiill reign in it, and its 
“traders sIihU increase to a hundred times their pruaeiit niiniljer; 

“ bat if you do not believe me, this u'uuntry will be unable to 
«maintain its oivn order and pcHCe'. The king at lirst platiaci no 
^*beli&f m the tiu\tter, but thexi he dre^imed iigam of tlmt monk, 
“VAs YOU do not believe me’, he spoke, 'I shall havo to let you 
“go there yourself to sea him’. And away the king tmveiled m 
“hi3 drcjim to the Midtlle Kingdoin, and respeclfally be appesired 
**there before Heaven’s Son; and wben lie awoke, he Mt very 
“astotiiahed in hia heart. Being himself a paLuter, he took a sketch 
“of tVn's features as he had seen them in his dream, retouching 
“thorn with red and blue coloura. And he sent an envoy with a 
“ painter thither, to present a letter and offer jade dishes and 
“other things, ordering the artist to paint a portrait uf Ilis Majesty 8 
“ person on the spot, and bring it bom,.. Ami just like that d 
“ wus which the king himself had made" _ 

A country whore the doctrine tlnil dreams me adventures of the 
wandering duplicate in regions otherwise unseen, was received by 
every ono as a matter of course — such a mirntij nlonc, we 
think could produce authom selecting such visionary adventures as 
IcjpicB for narratives and novelettes. Their writings, though pi^ 
ductiona of fiction, claim our interest as authentic |>ortTQits of the 
nation’s genius and invontiventas. They allow us, however, that 
the Chinese arc remarkably deficient in imagination. Indeed, even 
in a field like this, which allows unlimited play to the most 
speculative amoog speculative brains, China’s litera^ prc^uctions 
give us hardly anything to read than thinga actually existing ui 
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the realm of the afirake. A ^tiiniinrd work in tliis clas il tho Mung 
“Reoord of Perarabillations in Dreams’*^ whiuh appciiTccI 
under the 'Tang dynuiity. Such narnitivcj} uocut also in consiilcmblc 
numberi in gcueral books of monrel and fiction, as the LitK^-ehm 
r^t i nntl others. 

The getieml prevalence of such conceptions about tfreaniB as are 
sketched in the above pages, does not e&dude the fact that there 
have been speculative minds who indulged in other theories regarding 
their causation. These are, however, as fu as we know them, too sillj 
to deserve attention. To iustunoe this from the writings of the sage 
Yin of Kwan: * He who likes Benevolence has often dreams of pines, 
“cypresses, peach trees and plum trees| but be who loves Right- 
“eousness dreams mostly of soldiers, sharp weaixins, metal und iron. 
" Tile mau fond of Ceremony and Rites will in general dream of 
“ sucritichil wickers, vessels and phitters, baskets and pots •, while 
■adniirera of Knowledge dream as a rule td riviiin, lakes, stieauis 
“and marshes. Finally, tUoae who like Trustworthiness nro in the 
* habit of draining of mu un tains, hills, and plains” *. 


If a man can live without his soul hoing in him, can not he 
then live also when a part of his soul is absent? No Chinese can 
possibly doubt it. 

But, enjoying good health when thus partly inaiiimute, seema 
to be thought impossible. Physicians consulted alxiut patients, are 
often heard to declare that their slien, hw'un ur p*oh is “in’ 
sufficient” “ incomplete or deficient*’ *, they thus showing, Uke 
* the great majority of their coiintryiucn, that they consider human 
souls to be composed of ethcrial finid divisible into lots in every 
proportion, and even breakable into molecules. Weseem, indeed, fully 
entitled to s])eak of greater or smaller qunntitles of scul*aal>stamie, 
composing souls of various completoneas and perfection. 

Thus Su Tiing-p'o, the renowned poet(lU3fi — 1101), wrote; “Chao 
* Pin-tsze said to a certain man j ‘Your s b eu is incoinplcte’. But the 
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•other would not (issciit, ml said: *M.y oomrades aud liiends ftis 
•so numerous thjit they could till ten thousand vehkliSi and my 
• mole-criekets ami ants (subjeetfl anil followers) would make tliTM 
•armies; uud my riches are as ahundimt as dmff and busks. At 
•nijfhl 1 am lifeless, and in the daytime I Uve; why then do you 
•diSlare tny shen to be mcompbte?’ ^All those things, Chao 
“ FiD-tszS answeretl with a sQcer, 'are uiiheld by the breath (temper) 
“of your blood; it b your fame and your righteousne^ tlmt keep 
•them up, but they are not the work of your shen . 
"Ch‘en Wu-khi", we read in another book, “sUites llwt the tmtmn 
•thiiik there am nine hundred kinds of mental domngement. wUieli 
“they take for ineompletenccses of the operating »ou (tsing 
•ahen). But why not do they make a thousand of it, to have & 

“round huiu?"'. „ , , 

Such ideas on occasional inoompletcntsiS of the two or 

one Mini are evidently afliliated with certain notions ot the bimg 
school of philosophy, referred to on pages 67 and 61), 
to which there may exist a disproportion of one of the wuls to th 
other. Prornment figures in tlmt school, as we saw on those pag^. 
taught that if a mon's shun or hwun declines and, coi^uently, 
his p'oh or kwei gains a prepuodcramw over it. he wdl 
bodily deterioratioii. entailing debUity. The philosopher YmofKwan 
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oko calk attention to the fact that * uiankind think, that when 
'the p’^oh haa a hold upon the hwun, thero cxkts a super- 
'ubundanoe of metal in the system and. in conset|ueocc. a want 
’‘of wood, while, aoconling to the sages, the ountrorj is the case 
'when the hwun dkeebs the p'oh’'^ Metal and wood Ofe, indeed, 
os we saw on page 48, according to the same sage, the elements 
constituting in particular the hwun and the p^oh. 







CHAPTER VIU. 


ON HE-ANUIATION AFTER UEATH. 


1> P mti it rti f fttinTi of tliiO dwid by tboir own. bouIBp 

Prom the idtsae, sketclied in the last chapter, on the possibility 
of temiwrary separation of the soul from the body, we ooine to a 
derivative coaceptmn trf no smuU imprtance in animishc lore. 
Jdiijj witnesses excarnations of souls in sundry forma, ma C'S uig 
themselves in sleep and dreams, and, ootsisianally, in trance nnc 
Doma, whereas all these conditions are inaensibiUty vanoiia in 
their degrees and lengths. But they are always followed by a 
return of the aonl, that is, by a renewal of life and consewnan^. 
May not we then expect Eust-Asian men to have the same thoughts 
also in regard to death, which, too, is inaensihility? 

This point we paid much attention to in the First Book, ihe 
whole Second Part of it wo devoted to the ideas on rcacisoitahon 
ftnm death, and to a description of a long aeriea of custoim which 
all tend to place it beyond doubt that tlie Chinese, frem the 
most remote times, have considered death itself aa ti temporu^ 
insensibility, which may be followed by a return of the soul to 
mKjocupy the corpse and revive it, Thia conception i^ted n denvative 
tenet of no less significance, which we emphosiEed m ch. ^ 1 of tee 
Second Part of Book 1: — the soul abides with the corpse m the 
grave. A paramount infinence this belief has always excrei^ on 
Chinese life, being the foundation of tlie v;Jole ^i^xnind of ideas 
and usages to the description of which the Third i art of Book 1 was 
devoted by ns. Wc learned therem. thot the expect^ rcsnrrectiou 
is net confined to any time, and that it may take place after 

montba and years. , 

fdra inuuiiKrabli! of tho resurrootion of men nnd woman who 
hml beco da») for dop. my. who l»d Mted in their for 

veom, are enrtent among the peo,do. No donbt the majon^ thei^f 

oje traceable to reOTrded in the books. In the 
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ktcang ki aluQu (ph. 376 lo Sf'fi) I flnd one hiiTidml and twentv- 
seven cases, g]«ined from sitndrj' earlier works, find this thesaitruji 
goes up only to the tenth centuiy of our en<. VVitli tlvftie fkcta 
before them, cvangeliab in China, taiiat himlly feel jiitonUhed at 
finding that the Lord’s resnireotion, which they preach, iiietea little 
impression on the reading class, in the eyes of whom that minicle 
muat appear a voiy commonplace event, 

CiiBea of revival from death are even chronicled in such hfi^h 
class works as the Standard Hhitories artj. The two oldest instant 
we have fonnd therein, are the following: "In the Cli'u p'ing 
“ jwnod (A.U, 10(J—193}, falling under the reign of the emperor 
‘llieu, a person mimed Hwnn, living in Gh'iing-shn. had died, 

* and had lieen more than ti month In his collin, when his mother 

* heard some noise in it. They opened it, and he revived. The oracle 
“ explained the «iae in thb way, that when the highest dngree of 
"y in (dciith) Ijecomcs yang (life), it forebmles that one of low idrth 

* shall become the highniost. And indeed, afterwarda a Ts'ao Ts'ao 

* arose from arnungat the common soldiery" S and ho fought his 
way up to the Imperial dignity. — * Li Ngo, the daughter of a 

* district's prelect in Wn-ling, died in the second month of the 
“fourth your of the Kien ngan period fA.T), ItiP), at the age 

of more than sixty. She was buried in a coiBii uf san wood 
“ provided Ijy her family, at several milea from tlie city-walls, A 

* fortnight alter, a passer-by heard some noise from the grave; 
‘ and on his informing the family of it, they timde for the spot, 

and heard the noise themselves. They dug the woman out, and 
“ saw her revive" \ 

Still more extravagant aro some narratives of that kind, which 
we find in the Books ot the Tsin and the Sung dyruistv, “ In the 
‘reign of the etiiijcror Ming (of the Wei dv-nasty), in tho third 
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‘/ear of the Tai hwo jieriod (A.D. 229)j somr persons had opened 
“ H linivo, built in tlie time when tile Chen family reii^ned, and 

* found a gill in it, who had been buried with the csirpse. Alter 
‘some days she begun to breathe, and ill u few muiitlia she 
“ regniiied the faculty of speech* The empress’dowager Kwoh took 

* a fttticv to her, and provided fur her. — And isome people in 
“'Tai-yiieu having opened a grave tuid broken the cxifEii, found a 

* living woman in it, who, on being asked about her origin, said 
*sbe knew notbiiig about it. The trees an tin it grave were nearly 
“ thirty years old. — Under the rdgn of Hwiii (of the Tsin dynasty^ 
‘ when Tu Sih was committed to the earth, hia slave-maid, by n 
*■ miittakc, could not get out of the grave* Alter ten years, when 
‘they opened the grave to bury another corpse in it, they found 
‘ her alive. At first she was as if blind, hut after a time she 
‘ gradually regained conseionsness, and then she related that she 
‘had slept repeatedly beside her master. She had been buried at 

* the age of lilleen nr sixteen, ami was just as old when she revived 

* on the grave being opened. She married afterwards, imd gave birth 

* to some sous” \ 

In addition, the same piigca of these two historical works give us 
the following tale; ‘Likewise under tJje reign of the emperor liwui 
‘ of the Tsin dynasty, a girl in the kingdom of Liang was nihaiiced, 
‘ and the betnitlial money had bean accapted by her family, when 

* unexpetftodly lier bridegroom was unlisted tor the nnuy in Ch aiig- 
‘ ngau, A year elapsed, but ho did not rotiiin. The family then 
"married the maid to another man: sho refused to ftfllow him, but 

* her parents (sompellcd her, so that she ha(l to submit to their 
“will and leave them. But then sho got ill, and died. On this, 
" the first bridegfwm returned. He asked where the girl was, and 
“ on being informed by the family of everything tlmt had happened 
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wtfin «Uo. Oti which the giri reviml. .md rchirncd with hiru to 
her house. Now tho second Bon-m-Jaw, wlio head of it, npplitsd 
^ to the nifl^tmte, to dispute the other’s poHsession of the womu. 
- IiHneelf antiblo to decide with whom she 

^pmnounced the foliowitig sentence; 'Thht cfiw is of an cstro* 
^ P'lPter, and cannot be settled ticoording to the oriHoniT 
^principles. her go home with the first hiuband’. TliLtjiutgmeDt 
was approved by the Imperial Court" ‘. ^ ® 

In its fifteenth chapter, the Shu ihu ki gives us that tale in 

the Tsin^l« Bfwhs of 

of rovivgl^r^' i"''* 7'"- ««« 

- awZVI f ' ‘’r’- ‘ ^ '’-^her was 

•i At It r ' her alive into Ills 

-miiHineil hiB brothers wero young, and thus 

“when the inotli™*^ri‘l !4 . tljan ten years after, 

“her the slave Z V '? being opened for 

-ahve td Jll ^^rVy^^ She seemd to be 

* how' the n 7T^ '*'^J'- relating 

* hestowiio^ f l>«»’^iiied her regularly with ftxjd and drink. 

“haUDV and Hnl *^he house she foretold now and then 

*She iiad hv e^ente. and those prodiotions were all fulfilled, 

"mnrnwi uucoinfortablB in the ground She was 

“and^t^Zd r®, “ ^ And one ofPao’srrothmii sickened 
and birthed Ins lost, and his body was not cold for severol davs. 

“ - - - - - » 
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'^Tn the odiI he nwoke, anti said he had witnessed all sorts of 
^things relating to kwei and shcn in the heavens and on 
'‘earth, with the sensatinn of being in a dreaming state, end 
‘ no means dead. It was on nccoimt of these events that Pao 
'made a collection of narratives, ancient and modern, about 
^spiritual wonders wrought by shen and divinities, and about 
metamorphoses of men and beasts, to which work ho gave the 

* title of Record of ReseaicLea after Spirits. It contained twenty 

* chapters" 

The folio siring case of wonderful revival of a iong-buried corpse, 
stated to have taken place in tho ftfilj century, may Interest the 
render for the details connected with it; — 

“The Bodhi convent, erected by Mongols trom western regions, 
“ is situated olose hi the village of Mu-1. The Qrernnna Tah-to there 

* broke open a grave for the bricks, and discovered a man in it, 
“ whom he sent to Court. The empress-dowager, who resided at that 
"time in the chief Uwu-Lin hall with the ein|>eior Ming(wliu reigned 

* irom 465 to 476), considered the matter as a tare 'miracle, and 
"asked Su Hoh, the Chamberhdn of the Yellow Gates, whether such 

* things had often exxurrud ftom the oldest times onward. The answer 
"was; 'Formerly, when the Wei dynas^ possessed the throne, 
“ some graves wore broken open, when they found in one of them 
‘a slave of Fan Ming-yin, Hwoh Kwang's son-in-law. Tlie infor- 
"mation he gave about the downfall of the Han dynasty tidlied 
“ perfectly with the books of history. So the present case is not 
" mneh to be amosed at*^. The empress now urdored Su Hoh to 
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'^intciTO^tc that slave iihoiil his rtritne^, the miinlitir of Vi^ars 

CJ • m 

"olapatid since lib death, and the kinds of food nnd drink ho had 
“taken. And he said: ‘My name is Ts^ni Hniag, and [oy cognomen 
“is Ts55ff-han, I am a native of Ngtm-p'ing in PoIi-ling; my father 
“is nnmed Ch'nng, and my mother's ehiu-niiJiie is Wei. Our 
“dwelling slood in the villago of Chim-ta'ui, to the west of the 
"city, I died at fifteen, and now I nm twenty-seven, so that 1 
“have been under the ground for twelve yeoiB, ! always felt there 
“ as if I were tipsy or drowsy, and ate nothing, but froui timo to time 
“ I rOBiiLed about, and then I found uccHsionally somctldng to eat. 
“Everything was to me like phantasms, hn^ and indistinct', 

'Tho empress forthwith sent licr private SEwmtaty Chnng Sin-hi 
“to that village, to inquire after the parents of tiie man. Anri he 
“found there indeed one Ts'ai Ch'ung, and his wife was of the 
“ VVei clan, ‘ Had you a child who ia now divid ?' he aaketl tlioni, 
*“We had o deseondant whose cognotiien was TsstS-han’, they 
“replied, 'but he died at fifteen*. 'Me has laien dug up from his 
“grave’, said the envoyj 'he Is now alive and quite well in livva-lin 
“[jark; my rnistresa has sent me hither for information'. 

“At thesfl words Chhtng was seiKed with fright, 'He ciinnot 
“possibly lie lliat child’, he esekimed. M told you ii lie', Siu-hi 
“returned to the Palace, and made a ciremnstantiod and true report 
“about the matter. And back he was sent by the empress with 
“Tsze-han, to take liitn to his kinily. Chkng, who heard them 
“come, kindled ti fire before the door. With a sa'ord, and Ids wife 
“with It branch of a peach tree, he cried: ‘Stand olfl I am not 
“yotir father, nor are you my son; quick, get nwuy, lest so moth lug 
“ bad happen to you*. Thus rejected, TszS-han w'snt away, un<l 
“ licgan to lead a wandering life in the streets of the capital, always 
" passing his nights within some offiea-gate. The prince of .Tu-nan 
“bestowed a yellow amt of cluthoa on him. He shunned sunlight, 
“and dared not look up at it. Water, fire, and weapons of whatever 
“description ho fenred, and he ran regularly down the streets until 
“ he was quite exhausttal. Never did he walk slowly, and the people 
“continued to take him for a spectre. 

“North of the main atreet in Loh-yang, in the Fung-chimg wanl, 
“lived tie funora] furnishers lunl coffin-merchants, Tsih-hnii iidvised 
“them to make coffins of cypress timber without lids f?) of mulberry 
“ wood, and when asked for the reason, he apokc i ' While under the 
“ground, I saw some men enlisting auldiera among the spectre*. 
“A spectre aaid to them: ‘T must be exempted from enlistment. 
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“for 1 belong U) ii coffin*. But the cbiLUtiiin retorted r 

***Yotir mffiti is iu fiict of c^v[>res5 wood, but tbe liil is ol muIUirTy 
“ tiuibsr’ — and bff was not exempted'. WTicn this story been me 
“known in tbc rapitnl, the price of igfprcafi wood sudiiculy rosSf 
“so that some Ijegtui to suggest that the dealers in that wens I iuwl 
l)ribed TsKfr-han to toll such slorits*' ' , 
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Aa ifttP even na the Tang lUiiasty we find Jocrediblc storiea o 
rT!\ival duly recorded is hiatorical evcuta in the Slaiidiird Anmila. 
“In the firat year of the Kwatig fchi period (A.D. 8S5) a caae of 
“(ienth oocurred in a (iitiuly among the people of VVeii-ts‘'uEn in 
'■Sih-cheo, and the corpsie bad been bimed for a fortnight and more, 
'•when a passer-by heiird cries in ihe grovmd. The family dug him 
“nut, and he revived, but after fiomewhat mare than a year he 
“ died ' \ Booka of that period, devoted to the maTvcllouii, likewiw; 
continue reconling initanci^ of tempomiy deatli, especially of person s 
who, on reviving, gave circumstantial accounts of tlieir adventurra 
in the other world, and their sufierings experienced there. Such tales, 
of which wfl find a prolvisioti also in earlier works, bear nearly hU 
a deep Buddhist tinge. They form vabuible contributions to our 
knowledge of the Chinese ideas on the world beyond the gravo 
and on infernal retribution, and ns such they will have to be deaU 
witli by us afterwards. Bmltlhisni in those agts passeti through a 
period of vigorous eipanaion. Its doctrines about post-mortem 
rtwanla and p unis bm cuts were propagnted onargetkally as mcoiiH 
of conversion. No wonder tlieii tlmt the resurrection of tho dead, 
of the possibility of which nobody felt a sliadow of doubt, wns 
explored dcxterioiwly by its propngandists as a means to prove tlie 
reality of purgatoiy. 

Provulling belief in the posaihility of revivui even long after 
deatli implies nlmosl neeesaarily that the body ia thought to 
remain iincorrupted in the interval, or, at Itawt, in a condition gfiod 
enough for the soul to rc-settle in it. Berides, we cannot reufeunahly 
disconnect this idea from the numerous ohl and mudera usages, 
described by ns in the First Book, which tend to kwfji oorpsca 
in an uncorrupted state in their graves, with the manifest ohjret 
of letting them remain for their souls indisjiensiblc supports, 
preserving and invlgonitiiig envelopes, but for which the annihilation 
or absorption of the souls in the univoraai ^ ang and \ in must 
follow unavoidably. And those usages all pointirig, as they do, to 
a deep couviction of the nation that the souls naturally abide in 
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the graves^ we GRnnot come to any other cuncliLsloii tHue tlmt it was 
ulwRVs deemed to be the souk that kept there the corpses uncorrupted, 
eitlier hv never leaviag them^ or by viuitiag thain often enough 
to prevent decomposition from setting in. Which of these two idcHs 
preponderates, we camuot tell, utid wc tuny* in truth, he tolerably 
indiftereut to this question. But that rhe connexion between the 
body remaining undecayod, and the presence ot the soitl^ really exists 
in the popular ideas, is more than inunifest. I/Bt us read, for instance, 
the following lines in the Standard Annak at the filth oeutunr': 

When Wang Hiieti-skng, a nephew of Wang Plumi-mu* hehl 
the i>oet of piefcct of Hia^p^ei^ he tcxik a pleasure in opening 
** graves, so that no grave-vault in tliat region reinnincii entire. 
There was then somexvhere among the pupuhition^ in an immured 
** spot, a small grave, the tumoJua of which was uoarlv flat on 
“the top; and eveiy moming^ at dawn^ a girl was sobu upon that 
“ grave in erect attitude, hut when fagardtxl fn>m a shoe ter riistance, 
“ she vanished. Somebody ccmtuunicatetl this to Uiien-siaug, who 
“ ordered the grave to be opcne<l.. It contained a cotlin, still in sound 
“ conditioUj and more than a hundred gold caterpillars ami brass 
“ imogfis of men. When they split open the cofiinp they beheld a 
“ girl of nljoiU tVTBnty years, of beautiful form, apijareutly nliTc- 
“ 'I aui ft <|iiiightcr of tho fflinily of the prince ol I'lLUg-liui , slie 
'*stiid doaingly; *] deliver to you the treasurcii I piissesscd in 
" ray life, but 1 iieg fur the favour not to be injuredAs she wore 
■‘fi bnioeiet of jndc, tlie mon wlio Imd broken open the grave cut 
*'otf her ftTm to steal it, on which she died agHin, Wnng fliicu-tnii, 
who was Governor of Sunslieii at tlmt time, reprted the event to 
“the ont|Hjmr, who piinislied iliien-siang by dbinissing him Irom 
“ his post as prefect” *. 
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Of uDrp&L’s prcsorved wondtjrfaUy Id tlicir gmves, b(n>ks (iflbrd 
DiiDJeitJua instances. Among these there arc many thiit aJutw, that 
only under certain coiulitxons the souls <»uld work such mirnoles, 
TiK. if they were pfESSCSBed of parauiouul vitality and attenglh, 
endowing their owners during their liie with extnionlinmy energy, 
couTTige, virtue, and other iiiculties generally ascribed to yung 
souk. Such HU cxeeptioDiil soul was that of Uu Ngiuwhtan 
Tiuperbi CeuBor of the Sung dynasty, whose reckletis boldness 
in rebuking the cmpei^jr CJich Tsung * on his llLroue, in the very 
fiiee of idl hbi courtiers perspiring from fear, gave him the title of 
the tiger of the audience-hall ** When disinterred by the Kin 
'“Tatars in 1127, two yeius after his death and burial, they found 
"his featuniti tu the tiame condition they were in during his life, 
"Terrified, they closed the eoifin and took to their heels, exeiaiming j 
"'That Is a wonderful man!”'* Such extremely aniiimteil corpses 
often Iteciune objects of worship. Thus, fgr ctuxmplo, in Tai-hu, 

* In the Wu region, there waa in the Tung-t’iug inounta, in the 
“ temple of the lluJy Dame, a witiip of the same natny, Traditiiuj 
"assarted that the feuturcti of this woman, who died iu those 
" muuatoins, were several centuries afterwards like thoee of a living 
“ person. The people from far and near flocked to the sijtd to 

• pray to her and to thank her, and every year there woe no cad 
" to the offerings of suita of clothes, ftaciy jind fiux> powder” *. 
Thus the host of deified men, whose worship, side hy side witli 
that of hunily-ancestors, j« the kcrnal of the Chinese EeEIgioa, has 
been re-inforced incessantly with contingents rroin amongst the nun- 
decaying dead. We read of Lu To>buii, a high statesman who died 
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in A- i). 935: * After his death permission was granted to cnnj 
“ his corpse home for Ijarkl. His soil Ch^ah, director of the funeral 
“ rites, hud de|iosited it tompurarilj in u Buddhist ponvent in Siang* 
*‘y!mg, and now wishing to re]ilace his coffin by a larger one, he 
“ opened il^ uiid found the corpse undecayed and uncluingeii:, as if 
^ it were stLll alive. From time to time they renewed its dretiSj 
“and in the Siang fii period (A.D, lOdS—1IH6) it was still in 
“the same contfitian^ for the man had been bom on the fifth Jay 
“ of the tiflh month *. The Buddhists discovered the matter and 
“gnaitly mngnified it, represent ing it as what nouradays they etd! 
‘a Buddha of unlimited age”*. — "On mount Hwa (in Shensi) 
“there lies in the Chang-ch''ao vale under u projecting ruck u 
“ stiffened corpse, with teeth and liair in ii state of perfect preser- 

* vation. Tn spring, walkers frequently pour out sacritieiul spirita in the 

cntTHUoe to tliat ciive. The corpse is culleel the dormuiit iminortal mat!, 

• and benevolent people have constructed li wowlen ooucli by the spot, 
“dedicating it to him. In the Kia yiu periixl (A.l), lUofi— lUfi^) 
“u stone, mure than ton chang square, came dowui, and completely 
“ shut the entrance of that grotto. Was it detached by the iiumortal 
“ raan himself? Or was it the spiritual power (ling) of the mountalu, 
“ that thus protected him, not desiring him to be any longer insultml 

iiud oh used by men ?" ' 


1 Thu tlkwrutfcal inkhlle uf thu sumroBJ', when tliu Yiuitf ii jHirjiiucii,inL Stint 
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prewervu tbeir Isiily well uftsr ifirjilh. 
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THH SO Cl. IK IflllLOSOPUr AKIJ FOLK-OOHCEPTIOJf. 


S. BmnACitBtmn of tho bp iOUlB of atben. 

LT it is a comtiicnpi:niC« thing in China, a matter of almost dailj 
occurretioe, that uorpaes art* retiujitiitatBii by thcijf on'a souls roturning 
into them, may uot then the souls of the dead just as well pass 
into corpses of others, and rovire them ? 

llcre> too, the answor given by the Chinese peuplo in n number 
of tales and traditions, is strongly affinnative. The reader may 
judge for himself from the small selection we now give. 

'' Jletwecn the Gh'^en and the Ts^ai elans, a private person, knuvm 
' by the name of Chidi Ki'tsing, had been dead for more thun ten 
“years, when a fellow-villuger of hb, yarned CluioTs«ie-hwo, departed 
“ this Life, uml after some tliiys, awaking on a sudden, sprang up, 
“ and hurried out of the floor. Uis atlrighted wife and children hastened 
“iowanls him, ami aaked him wimt he wtis going to do; on which 
•he eiclnlmed in a voice which was not 'lWdiwo*a: *1 am Chidi 
“Ki-tsing; T do not know who you are; I am going liuine". The 

• wife and children followed him to Ki^tsiog’ss liouse, where the 

• inmates, thinking they had to do with ii niadnian, drove him 
“away with harsh words. 'I am Ohuli Kutsing', he cried, ‘1 died 

• eleven years ago, and now 1 have come home; why do you repudbtB 

• me?' Hearmg ilmt the tone of his voice really was Ki-Uing's, they 
“ iMiid more utteutiuii to the matter, and eoncluded that he was 
“ loally the man he said he was. His wife and children, terrlSod and 
“ostuiiLihed, intornugatfjd him further; and he told them hb ad- 

• ventures in the following words; 

'After lesTiug this earth about a dcKseii years ago, I stayed 
•in the Kether-world, longing for home, to provide there for 
“my wife and children, from whom I could not distmnt my 
“thoughts one single day. In yonder regions, once in thirty ytaira, 
“a dead man may return to life, to inform mankind of the 
“punishments or blessings that await them; and yesterday it Wi^ 
■ 1 who asked the Recorder to nominate me lor such a revivnl. 

• Uc infamicd the Governor of lludes that I was the ntau wlio 
“wished to live o second tiuie, ‘But’, thus said the Governor to 
“ mo, ‘your dwelling went to ruin long ago; how tlten are we to 
“ arrange this matter?'' Ki-tsing's felbw>villager, one Chao Tszc-hwo’, 
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“ isiid tlia Recorder^ Mied a few daya ngo, ] wi&h tu lend hh 
‘cjurpiie tu Ki-tsing’s soul*. Tbe Govornor Eiuscntetl to tkk (iriaiigt- 
“ umat, fiDcl ordered h messenger to guide me to Tsac-liwo s house. 

Thus 1 uime home, and by rekliug now the eitperience 1 had 
‘ in that lapse ol time. 1 hope to succisetl iu being listened to’. 

“ The* wife and children now believed him thoroughly, and received 
* hLui with opeu uruks. Erom that time he abstaiued from spirits 
“ aud incut, wore short garuients of eoarsa material, and wandered 
“ about begging for food among the Ch*cn, I's iii, Jii Hiitl Ching 
‘ clans; and his money and clothea he gave away to the poor and 
^ the hongrv, quite out of devotion for Budilha, He still lives to 
“ this day" *. 
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— “ Under the Sung dynasty, there liveii to the ea^t of the 

■ niutkeUtniTu of Lu-aiuu, in the YueU'chuu tlepartineDtj h siU'er^imith, 

• whose eian-niime was Kwoh, Thoiigli upward of thirty years old, 
“ he still lived by hirnself as a bachelor. And to the west of Uie 
■same place liv(jd an old ilnrnsel, who, carrying on a trade, 

frerjuentLy visited Ivwoh, to buy or sail hairpins, rings, and other 

• things of this kind. Onu evening, her daughter, n girl of SflLeen 

■ or aiteen, tttd to Kwoh, ' I want to bctxime your wife’, she said, ami 
“seeing Kwoh startle, she W'ent on to say; '1 have veumed for 
■you fur a long time, but I have not hml a ehanev till now to elope; 

do not waver. And on his asking her fur further explanations, 
•she said: M died yesterday, and my muther put me b a coilin; 
“hut I opened it, crept out, and shut it aguin. My mother has 
“thus buried an empty coftin, and no inquiry will Ive tnade after 
mo at all , Kwoh now plnrred her in un unfrequented apartment, 
"and kept her there, 

** Some eight months after that, the toother hap^ieued to pay 
a visit to Kwoh, As he whs out, she peeped into the room, 
“and pert^ived the red shoes in which ^he Imd eueollincd her 
“daughter. She pusherl open the door, seized them, and cried out 
among the neighbours that Kwoh had pilfered her daughter’s 
grave. When Kwoh eanie home and the ncighlioiirs tip|irbied him 
“of it, lifl was seized witli cousteniation. ‘Mv mother came no 
“itoHwam', Mid the girl, 'that I had to be'olf m the greatest 
“haste, and thus I brget to put away my shoes; we muat now 
“get out of her reach, but you will never feel sorry for it'. With these 
words filie departed, and Kwoh fled also, going in tlie direction 
“ofran^^heu. 

“Ere ha had gone some ten mihss, the girl overtook him, 
und together they reuehetl 'Fan-cheii. 'I’Jieir ]juiaes were sooti 
empty, but, thus spoke the girl, *1 can sing, and iimotig tlio 
“songs b the nob kung tjiere must be flomr that puv'. So 
“tlifly opened n music-hall at tlie end of tlie Fing-H ward,'where 
er songs brought the clouds to a stand-still, and utLracted the 
^ pcojde in crowds as compact as walk Even- day hundreds of 
Jnotab e foimlies vied with each other in engaging her. and on 
the ^ys they made her come, they threw uwav to tiui gold 
“hairpins and girailur things. Thus in u year they laid by many ten 
tbtmsand coiaa, ^ 

. “Oae day, ii Taoist with pointed ooifliire, a giant of nine feet, 
tapp«l Kwoh on the Ijuck, und said; 'Thousamla and ten 
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** times ihuusiuirls of [>eojjle thua giize at that ghost-doll T TIidbo 
“ wards (jpeued Kwolrs eyes. lie drew the man aside, and huiDbJy 
“entreated blui tu hdp him otii of bis dilemmii. The Taoist 
“adviserl hitii to offer up prayers in the temple of t!je Eastern 
“Mountain, There lie went to worship the deity j and in the 
“fiotsond watch he saw a yatnen-runiter garrot the girJ ond take 
"her to the lantk Imll of the temple, where she suddenly sank 
“to the ground and became a eorpae. Thus it became quite clear 
“to him it was a kwei that took possession of the corpse of the 
“girl, immediately he uifered iL sum of money tu have the temple 
“repaired, in order to atone in this way for tlie sins the girl might 
“ have committed, and he buried her ccirpae with much ceremony 
“ and nuiny burnt-offerings, in that same night he dreamed tlint she 
“enmo to him to express her thankfulness, and liid him farewell, 
" her eyes wet with tears" 
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13S Tnii son* tN Pinj*osoPHT aku pot.k-coi«oeptjok. 

In eoDcliuion, we offer to the reader u tnlo from the cAi i 

or “ Mim’els raconied in my jirivate Closet**, ii ntost popular euh 
lection uf ISO tmrratives of ghosts and spirits, lueiitioued already 
on page 148 of Book I, constantly reiul throughout the Em pice by 
litemiy people ‘ s 

"A Buddhist monk in Ch‘'ang-tsSng (in Shantung), named 8o- 

* and-So, had reached a high and pure stage in the way to per- 
'' fection, so that, ulthough be was over eighty years old, he had 
“still a strong constitution. One day he sank to the ground. As 
“ he did not rise, the monks of the convent run out to help him 
“ up; but he was dead. He remained unoomiciuns of his death, 
“and his sold (hwun) soared away towards the Honan frontiers. 

“ Here, at that time, then: lived u nobleman of ohl desoent. At 

* the beud of some ten rulera he was hunting for hares with tamed 
“lulcoufl, when his horse stumbled; he felt to the ground, and 
“ expired. The soul of the monk, happening to he just then on the 
“ spot, united itself so firmly to the liody of the nulileman, that it 
“ gradually revived. The servants ran hi their master to ask him 
“ how he felt; but he gazed at them with staring eyes, and asked: 
“ * [low did 1 come here?’ 'Theu they heljiod him home. At tho 
“ gate, the women with powdered laces and eyebrows painted green, 
“docked round to see him, and askeil how' he was. But, greatly 
“alanned, he said; “1 am a Buddhist monk; wdiy do you come 

* here?' The family thought that he was talking noiigense, and 
“conjointly gras|ied his ears to wake him; and the mouk, unable 
“ to esphiiu the matter even to himself, merely dosed hk eyes and 
“ could not say a word. 

“They gave him rice to ttit, and he took it, but spirits and 
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“ meat Lfl refused. And at night he slept quite alotie, without 
' accepting the services oi bis wife and coneubincs. When some 

• diijs had passed, it oeenrred ta him to take it walk. Evcrv'boily 
' was glad of tbis; he passed Ihrough the gate, and halted a little 
" while; and then) the senants were, mailing forth in a diaorderly 

• mass with their caab-hooka and grain-HOCOunts, entreating liim, 
•all lit once, to settle their accounts. But the nobleiniin roundly 

• excused hint self hocauso of his illneaa and fatigue, and naked 
“ whether they knew the Ch'aiig'-ts'mg district in Shantung. They 
■conjointly answer they do. '1 feel so concerned alio ill those T left 
“ there unprotected*, he gore tio to say, M want to go mid we 
“ them; forthwith prepare my luggage*. They object with one voice 
“ that newly recovered patients ought not travel so htr; but he docs 
“ not heed their advice, and next dny they set out. 

■ At Ch'ang-ts'ing he finda everything as it was before; so he 
*' has not to trouble himself with asking the way. They reach 
“ the convent. Tim hrethien seeing so noble a visit or eome, come 

• U[) with liunihle buwa and with iiisirks of great respect. He asks 
“ them whether the old monk is gone, 'Our i’caoher has lately 

• deported this life*, they say, Ue iisks where hia tomb is, and they 

• all take him to the spot — on insulated tnniulus of three feet ot 
“ earth, which the weeds have not yet had time to overgrow. None 
“ of the monks undersUmds what he wiinta there. On ordering hLs 
’* men to bring out the horses 1o start for home, he speaks to 
“the monks io these terms; 'Your Teacher was a tiumk living in 
“accordance with the commandments; yon must preserve caretnlly 
*■1110 wet touches of liis hands which he liiis left behiuil' {his 

■ personal etfects), and net lot them be damaged or li^f, Tliey all 
“exclaim aye, aye; and he doparts, 

■On coming home, he sits down motionless and iis stmight ua 
“ u tree, with u heart oi ashes *, Nut in the least dots! be cure lor 
“ his domestic concerns. A few niuuths thus pass by, and then he 
“ leaves the house, runs away, and tiuvels straight to liis old 
■convent. ‘I am yotu* Teacher', ho says to the brethren; but they 

• think he [3 tcliing stories and, locking at one another, buret 
-out into laughter. But as he relotes to them whence the soul 
■came that re^aiiimatcd his present Ixoly, and also wlutt he did in 

■ his life, they believe liim, biiding everything consunant with the 
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* facta. They let him occupy his former bed, anil servwl liiro nslboy 
“ used to do before. On thia, the fftniily of the nobletmui fri’quently 
“ uiHie wilii ciirnajjes and borsea, to implore hiiu wailingiy to go 
" with thetn; but ha did not even deign to look at them. And 
" wheu, after uiore than a year, Iu6 consort despatched her servants 
‘■with multifarious presents, ho refused to take any metal ur silk, 
“ accepting nuthlog but a linen gow'u, Sumetimes his Irienda vibitcti 
“ his residence to pav him their respects ; hut as soon as he saw 
“ them be isank into gilencc and earnest devotion, lie wus then just 
■ thirty years old but he could tell of things that had occurred 
“ more than eighty years liefore” *, 
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The above three taliM conbiiii no infiinotioti that corpses, bv 
reoeiving nnothcr soul, oJfc luodifitai in iiutwanl appsnraiiL'e. riiere 
uft!, liowovor, narnitives which stute positively that on on tire chongc 
ill the corpae takes place in coOBcqiicnoe of that process, its new 
forms being, of oourec, that of the liody which the Be«>ml soul 
ixjcnpied before. To give an instance t 

“When Wang Yen't‘ing was prefect of the Ling-plh tlietnct (m 
- tiorth-flaalcrn Ngimtiwiii}. there lived in a village a birmer’s wife, 
** twni of the clan of Li. She was more than thirty years old, and 
“not only ugly and blind, hut having suficred from dropsy forinore 
“than ten years, she had a belly like a sow. One day she died. 
* Her Imsbitud went to the city to l>uy a coffin for her, but when 
“ it arrived, and tho were going to place her in it, she revived. 
“Her ey wight was' perfectly clear; her abdomen had l^me 
“quite Hat, and her hiiBband, enjoying the metamo^hosis, ap- 
“ preached her. Hut she re lulled him boldly, and said, her eyes 
“wet with tcsirs; *1 am niisa Wang of the village S^^d-So; tny 
“ marriage has not yet been consuinraateil; how tlien is it that 1 
“find myself hereP Where are my parents, and my Bisters? The 
“goodmanV joy now turned into terror, b’orthwith he sent the 
“ news to tliat village, where tliey found the whole family in mourning 
“lor their youngesst daughter, whose corpse they Imd oommitted to 
“tb <2 earth. In cra^ kaate her pfirftnt.s ran to the house where 
“ she was, an<l no sooner did she catch a glimpse of thorn than 
“she burst into tears and rushed into their arms. She cntcrei] with 
“them into conversation on the events ol her life; and whatever 
“she said agreed perfectly mth the fects. The famUy into which 
•‘she was going to be married, also came to see her; on 
“which a blush of l>ashfulness and timidity coloured her cheeks, 
“Now the two families began to quarrel for her, and brought the 
-matter before the authurities. Wang Yen-t%g reconciled them 
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*'by (^e^:idi^g thnt ahe jjhould rutuni to her owi} village. This 
‘'case ocenrred ld the 21rsL year of the Khion lung t»eriod 
"(A,D. 1756)" >. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ON THK R-E-IKCARNATlON OF SOUT.'! TUllOUan IWITH. 

The reader now knows that, tiooordiug to Chinrae views, a 
departed hmiian soul may pass into tiie h™iy uf an other deceaswl 
person, and thus resuscitate it. Side hj aido with this conception 
the I>elief prevails, that any excamstcd soul may obtain a new 
l)o<ly by being rebfjrn tlirougb a mother. This process is generally 
known by the term t*ai “to make one's wey into a iiteros'’. 

It neefls no saying that this lodief opens a vast field for myth¬ 
making ingennity. The large number of tales it lias producerl are 
not, however, looked upon aa mere stories. Being tmuaiiiittotl by 
the venerated ait of writing, they are taken for genuine events, 
as almost all tales arc, on any subject whatever. Possibly, paina- 
Inking research may discover traces of the belief in such redncar¬ 
nations in veiy early writings; we, however, have not found 
any reference to it before tire age in which the Tsin dynasty 
reigned. A learned wan of that epoch, “Pno Tsing by mime, when 
“five years old, said to his parents that he had been the clilld uf 
“« certain Li family in ^uh-yang, and that he had perished 
*' there in a well at the age of nine. Hia parents then searched 
“for tlmt family, and discovering it, their inquiries confirmed the 
“matter”*. And of the martial Yang Ilu, from whose biography 
we euctracted an intersating episode on page lOOS of Book 1, we read: 
" When ho was live years old, lie oakod his nnrae to give him a 
“metal ring he visetl to play with. 'Die woman said; ‘Y'ou never 
“had one’, on which words llu fortliwlth went to the raiilbeny 
“trees at the caslem wall of hia neighbour Li, and there pulled 
“out a ling. ‘This ring was lost by my dead child', ciclaimcd the 
“ owner of the trac in great fiight; ' I say, why do you take it awuy ?' 
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*“The niinie mrunncd him of wlmt hnd preceiled, nmi her words 
“G«t deep sorrow into Li's hurt. Pcoplo at that time were greatly 
“astonisKed at tke event, and tnaintiuDed that Li's son wiis a 
'* previous existence of Hu" \ 

Thus, (IS we learn from those tales, [leople reborn hy the inter¬ 
vention of a second tuoEhar may have clear rctiilnlsoences of their 
former esistence. In a great many narratives on this siiliject it is, 
indeed, revelations of the indivirlital bimoelf about his previous life, 
or about things he concealed in it, which led to tlie rliscovery 
of that life not l»ing a prtsJuct of his fancy. There are also (iiaes 
rc!coitle<l of previous lives detected by certain spots or marks on 
the hotly. So, “in the district of h'u-yang, in Siang-ehou, there was 
“a Buddlitst monk, Yuen-kau by name, who lived in the Clu-leh 
'‘monastery, and whose lay-surname was Chao. The son of his 
“elder brother haft a previous existence us a child of the Mn family, 
“ which lived with him in the saiuf vilhige< This child died in the 
"last year of the Clung kwan priod (A.D. 6}<JJ. When on the 
“point of breathing Us last, it looketi aronnd, and said to lUi mother; 
“'1, your child, have connections with Chao Tsung's family i 
“I shall become his grandson after ray l^ealJl^ That Chao Tsimg 
* lived with them in the same village. The mother, fLiscrediting 
"the words she had heard, made a black 5 |KJt on the child's right 
“elbow. And the wife nf Chao dreamed of that child ouniing 
“to her with the words; '! ttuist become your descendant'; on 
" which she became pregnant. Her vision closely resembled that 
"son of the M;i fninily, and on her giving birth to him, tlie black 
"spot was found on his Itody iti the same place, When three 
"y^rs old, he went to the house of Ala, without iinylrndv showing 
“him the way thither; and thore he deciartaJ that it was hie 
“ former d welling'’ *. 
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This tale reTcaU an animistic notion worthy of our attention: ■ — 
in cases of tb- birth there exists a relation bfitwccn the new body 
and the old. Or, porbups, we may put it thus, that the characteristics 
of the Snif, body imprint themselves on the soul, and tluit the soul 
in its turn impresses them on its secoud inuterial envelope. Of 
course there ore also talcs relating that the first existence was 
discovered from nutural poouliurities possessed by the two bf>4iiG3 
in oummon j but we think we may pass them over in silence. 
Another belief, revealed also by the last talc, may interest us, 
namely, that an individual who will be reborn after his death, 
may foreknow this himself, and ])oint nut his future family. Nay, 
the' tales go further, teaching that mail nmy die on purpose, 
in order to gain another existence ensuring him better earthly 
conditions. 

“Wang Lien, also niiined Yueu-ming, was n Lang-ye man. 
“ Under the (first) Sung ilynauty he was a Cuurt-Chiimbcrkiti. His 
“father, named Min and styled Ki-ycn, was Chief of the Inner 
“Court ArohivcH of the Houtie of Tsin. Among his acquaintances, 
“the latter had a foreign whenever he thought 

“of the magnitude of Min's fame and influence, was filled, with 
“so much respect and adjiiiration, that he said to his fellow- 
“students: ‘If I may hecome the son of that man in my next 
“existence, my wishes of this Ufa are fulfilled', Mia heard of it; — 
“‘Weil, Dharma Mjtster’, he said jokingly, 'so correct are your 
“talents and your conduct that I assent to your liecwming my 
“ disciple’. On this, the Cramaoa sickened and died, and somewhat 
“ mure than a year after his death Lien was bom. No sooner could 
“he speak than he understood foreign languages; he gave the names 
* “of all curiosities and things of value in the whole realm, and of 
“bmnstc objects, pearls tind cowries he had uever seen or heard of; 
“and he could tell also from where they came. And he showed a 
“natural affactiou for the western foreigners who came toUliiim. As 
“everylroiiy rcgardeii that QramaJta os his former existence, Min 
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"gave lum tire cugnomen of O-Ucn (the Selected?), which became 
“his proper finme’* 

The fancy of surroirlng mothers, musing of their dejiurted dart logs 
whtlu tTHtiflpofllng their Hfiectiuns on luter-lmm ones, has faniish^ 
its due oontLiigeot to the tales of second incamatiuns. U p read, 
in fact, of many children who died, and returned to their families 
by being reborn in their ow'a mothcis^ worn lie. Tims, iiinng Tsing, 
“also known by big oogoomcn of Fung-jen, n tin tire of Hi>nci, 
“had, while a resident of the Wu-hing region, n daughter, who 
“died when a few years old. At the bt^inning of her illness 
“she played with a knife, and when her mother tried to take 
“it away from her, she would not give it, and wounded her 
“ mother's hand. One year after her death, her mot her gave birth 
“to another daughter. This girl, when at the age of four, spoke to 
“her; ‘Where ia the knife I had?' — ’You hnd none', w‘as tlie 
“reply; on which the girl retortedi ‘We ijimncllod over it at Iho 
“time, and 1 wounded your hand with it; in it hero no more?’ Very 
“frightenedi and astonished, the mother rebted the case to Tsing, 
“who asked her; ‘Is that knife still here?' — 'it was a doleful 
“feminiseence of my bte child; I have not destroyed it*, was the 
“reply. ‘Fetch it with some other knives’, said Tsing, 'and lay 
“them out together, and let tJie girl Hiid hers out from the number'’. 
“The girl looked at the knives and, delighted, iiumediately picket! 
“out her own”^. 
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Re-birth nmy be Goiiue(‘t4gd with ehange of sex. Whether this 
tueuus thiit the sei ot‘ the soul is changenblo, or that souls are 
sexless, the n^der must make out hiniseli'; we do not know 
whether the Chinese have settled this point, " Under the emperor 
*‘Suh Tsimg (A.U. 750^—ono Cbing Tai was Governor of 
“Jun-ebcn. His brother Khan, older than he, had n wif)>, whose 
*'clan-name was Chang, and n daughter of sixteen, named Wai- 
** niang, a decent and pmdent maid of perfect comluct. In the 
**seventh night of the seventh month the hitter set out incense and 
'‘eatables, and prayed to the Weaving-Girl (the goddess of Jiyru, the 
" patroness of female indti^try); and she dreamed that night that this 
“ deity's train of cloudy cars anc) feathery canuptes darkened the sby« 
“Her carriage halted, and she spoke* Vl am the Weaving-Girlj what 
“blessings do you invoke?' '1 pray for dexterity in my work*, was 
“ the answer. On this, the goddess gave her a gt)ld needle, over one 
“ts'un in length, stuck on u sheet of pajier, to put into the girdle 
“of her skirt; if she kept her ad venture secret Jar three days, she 
‘‘would acquire admirable dexterity, and if she did not hold her 
“tongue BO long, she would cltunge her sex lor that of a boy. 
“ Already on the iieeond day she told her molber vvliat bad happened. 
“Astonished, this woman looktxl at the neeille, hut she saw nothing 
“than an empty {Hiper with the pricks of the needle m it. 

'* AH the daughters Mre. Chang had given birth to, had died. 
“Now 'Ps'^ai-niang too fell ill, and at the same time the mother 
“became prugnant, ‘My five children have aU died’, thus she 
“lamented with bitterness, 'what is the good then nf being pregnant 
“again? I will take almrtive drugs'. The drugs came, and she was 
“un the point of swallowing them, when 'rs'ai-niang’a voice sud- 
“ denly cried from the dark corner where she lay: ‘murderess!' Her 
“mother, afflighted, asked her what the matter was. 'jMy bo<ly is 
“dying’, alio answered, 'and J innst hcccimc a boy, the snine yon 
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“rib now pregnant with. I heard that the drugs had come, and 
“ thus, the danger 1)eing imminent, 1 uttered the cries you heard. 
**The astonished mother did not take the drugs, anil in a short 
“time Ts'ai-niang expired, 

“After the burial, the mother, whose sunrowfnl thoughts did not 
“turn away from the child, collected the things the latter was 
“wont to play with, and put them away. Before the usual months 
“ of pregnancy had elapsed, she gave birth to n sun. Whenever any 
“one touched the concealed playthings, tins child began to cry, 
“and it wailed also whenever the mother bemoaned her daughter,' 
“not stopping until the mother stopped. And. when he could speiik, 
“he always wanted to have the toys. Being a second existence of 
“Ts'ai-niang, they gave him the name of the nephew-son. In the 
“ service uf the State he worked himself np to the rank of Regiatror 
"at the PillttTB”’, that is to say, a Minister charged with recording 
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in tbe Impcruil presence a!l wrong and faulliy acts to be wit- 
nesi!«d there. 

Another book Fclntes; 

“ In Hitng-cbeii, the lefirned doctor of medicine Mti Sze^tao faecarae 
“dangerously ill. Suddenly he exeUimed, sobbing and sighing: 
‘■*1 have done nothing bad in my life; why then am I to become 
“a woman? 1 am given for re-hirih to the wife of Chu, in the 
“Tiao-tsz^ ward’. His son, wiaMng to the truth of what lie 
“said, sought for that man; and his wife was indeed with child. 
“TMien Sze-tao died, Mrs. Chu gitve birth to a child, which was 
“a girl"*. 

These tales shed some light on the question we touched upon 
on page 62, nt what time of his life the soul of a man is believed 
in China to be implanted in him: — they teach us that this 
occuis decidedlv previous to hk birth. Moreover, they show that 
the soul may be transposed from a person into some foetus 
little by little, for, Lndced, they relate that the bodies in which 
the souls lived first, sickenfid and languished for a time before 
dying, thus having a slow death by gradual loss of soul-subBtauce. 
ile-births may thus be cf/ufafiaw of alow or sudden denths. 
Whenever an individuiJ U to bo horn, another may wenkcn or 
sicken in consequence of decrease of his soul-substance, and 
ultimately die. These ideas coiue out clearly in the following tale: 

“Chang Klioh-khin, while a candidate for one of the literary 
“degrees for Classics, takes ti concubine. But for all his Jove and 
“affection, she remains childlesa. Ills family was long accustomed 
“to sacrifice to the God of Mount Hwa, and their priiyeis to this 
“divinity were often answered. So Kboh-khin s mother now also 
“praya him to gmnt her son a soil; on which one is bom to him. 
“They name him Tsui-lin, and a very intelligent hoy he is. 

“Tive yeiim pass awav, and Khoh-khin, having gained his degree, 
“ marries a house-wile, She, too, reniaius childless for the first year. 
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THK savt IS PHITJMOPRV A.TO rOLK:*COSCEFnON. 


*' Again the niotLei* prays, nmj the result h that the wife gives birth 

* to a 60 Q, But iu the meantime Tsui-iin Las lost fiosii und vignur diiily. 
“Tljen the nmtroii iuvokea the god again for help; untl that same 
“night she sees a man. holding a document with gilt charaetcrs 
“and a toil seal affixed to it. 'Children have lieen idlated to you'. 

said he; it is I who brought the first child, but thcT caused tlie 
“ wife also to have a son. and thus the first one had naceiisnrilv to 

“ faccotne Incomplete, Aly inlluenct! is imjtatent agRinst itThen 

bfl thanks Lor for the sacrifices she has utlered him. ond pusses on. 
And Isui-Iin dies. They mark his right upper urzn with 
“red, und over liis eyebrows they make n bkck mark, and thus 
“they bury him. Next year Khoh-khin is invested with the dignity 
of prefect of Kia-iuing in Iji-cheu. There he serves his time, itnd 
then settles in that jairt, Once he sees in the house of a certain 
“ W ei Fu, a secretary in inilitiiry service, a girl approach him 

“ with polite curtesies. It strikes him how closely she resembles 

“ Tsui-lin, He goes home, nnd informs his mother of it. She has 
“ the girl fetched to see her, and fortliw'ith the latter, exhilanitwl, 
“says to her kinsfolk: 'Tliise peo[ily here are my family’, 'riieii 
“they look for the painti.'d Tiiurks, nnd find them nil Just ns they 
“have lieeii made. The family of the girl send their tueu to fetch 
“her b^k; hut liio affection she has taken to her former kinsmen 
“ is Bc intense that she cannot forbear to Icijve them" ^ 
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There lire instanced of re-incamutiua of aouls having enabled 
men to buiy their own corptse. So, “one Wang Yong-mlng made 
“g trip to a Buddhtiit cunvent, and perceived a cell, locketl and 
“sealed very securely, He wimted to D|>Ga and see it, bnt the 
“monks would not oiloiv him, saving that there was a monk in 
“it in a state of quietisni, who had closed tho door more than 
“fifty years ago. Yang-ming neverthelcsa opened it, and looking 
“round, saw a monk seated in a tabern^icte. He hpoked just as U 
“he were alive, and moat closely he resembled him, Yang-tuLng, 
“both in shape and hfaturcs, ‘Is not this my own former body?* he 
“exclaimed. Then his ey^ fell on u verse, written on the wall: 

“ Wang Sheu-jen, the man of fifty years ago, 

“ Who now opens this dour, is the aame who closed it. 

“ His son! bumps in the dour, and comes back, 

“To believe fur the first time in his life that n Dhyonist’s body 
“does not decay, 

“‘This certainly b my former body', exclaimed the Master, 
“After a gootl while of exbibimtion, he erected a pagoda to bury 
“it under, and departed” 

The ideas of transition of souls from one individnid into another, 
as depicted by a series of tales a suiall selection of which the 
reader has now before him, show a remarkable devintioit from older 
philoeophicQl conceptions regarding birth and death. Souls, thus 
the ancients taught, are implanted in men by the Universe itself, and 
taken back by the Univerac at their death; '— in the epoch of the 
Tain dynasty, however, tales crop up which represent souls ns tmns- 
planted from dying men into children in the womb. Buddhism 
here shows its iniluence. In the age of Tsin, this exotic religion 
had just gained firm footing on China, having made its wey into 
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TM son. IN puiLoaovtir anb folk-cosception. 


It undi^ the Hao djaitstj. Its doctrines on r&incamatiaii of GOiils 
into beings of an order higher or lower, acoording to tlioir nimts 
or denieritii, had, no doubt, then imbued the pupuLir mind sudicientlj 
to work the change in ejuestioo. Yet it ta not Impossible, nor even 
iniprolaible, that ideas about direct transposition <d souls from one 
individual into another prevailed in China in pro-liuddhistic times. I 
have not, however, found proofs fur it in literaiy relies. Tfe this ns 
it tuny, it remains at any rate wortli nutiee, that among the tales on the 
subject, those in wtiich the portions rehom are Buddhist uiunks, mo 
oonspicuouslj grwit. Still clearer is the Buddhist undergniund seen 
in the hict, that re-birth is represented very often os taking place 
by the will and order of (lie infernal powers, which are a foreign 
invuntiqn, imported hy Buildhism. 

Let us give one instance mure of this phenomenon from a hook 
of the eighth century. '‘Ku Hwang lost his only son, seventeen 
“years old. The boy's soul hovered hIkiuI, dull and drowsy, as if 
“in a dreaming condition, witliuut leaving the house. Ku's sorrow, 
“did tiot subside. He made a verse, und hummed it in his liimEn- 
“tatiuns; 'The old man has lost his son; still in the evening 
“of Ids days he has to weep blood; but the old man is now 
“seventy; he will not have to wait long for his dcpiirture fmm 
“ life’. The son, thus hearing him, was deeply moved, lie swore a 
“solemn oath, and spoke on a sudden, with a human voice; *I 
“shall hecumc anew a son in tho house of Kti'. Mext day it seemed 
“to him us if a man seized him, taking him to ii district official 
“in some place or other, who decided that he should he given fur 
“re-birth to the Ku Hmily. He then l>ecame perfeittly insensible, 
“and subsequently felt his mind awake. Opening bis eyes, he 
“rccognited his dwelling, his hrothere, his other relations, 
“thronging around him; but he could not mention anything of 
“his previous life, and still later on lie snonied to have no recol- 
“ lection of it. At the age of seven, however, when his elder brother 
“jokingly gave him a ship, he eitclaimed: ‘I am your elder hrother; 
“ what do you heat me for?’ thus throwing the whole family into 
“ constemation and astonishment. He then rehited all about his 
“lormer life, point by point, without auy mistake”'. 
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In the Buddhiat sjstain, Miits of men may be re-incaniated also 
as beasts, os a piiuislimerit for their demerits in life, while, netfersely, 
souls pf animuLti may pass into men as a rewanl for tlicir virtuous 
life and cooduot. This eipLiLns why we find tales of men beariej^ 
with them rcnitniscouoes of a previous auimsl life. Suoh. for example, 
was the ease with “a house-slave of Sun Mien, Govenior of 
“the Khuh-wuii distriiit. Till his sixth year ho could not apeak 
" intelligibly j but when Mien's mother ou & certain occasion 
“ lisaconded tiia steps of the house, and set down, he suddenly fixed 
“his eyes intently upon her. Astonished, she asked him what the 
“mutter was; on which he smiled, anil said; 'Mistress, when you 
“still wore hair tufts [i, e. when a young girl), you had a yellow 
“ petticoat on, and a white and red robe, and ymi kept then a 
“ wilil fox; do you reiiiember?' The mother hud not forgotten it, 
“'That fox', the slave went on to relate, ‘was my boily, I mu 
“away, and concealed mysolf in a brick sewer. On hearing you cry 
“and whine, 1 stole into the eastern fichls under cover oJ night, 
“ and there buried myself in iiu old grave. In this shelter 1 lived 
“ for tw<j yertra, when a huutsmim beat the life out of me. Then, 
“as is the rule, t saw Yutuu ^the Buddhist lord of the Nether- 
“world), who said: 'You are sinless; take a human body'; and I 
“was re-born eis the &>n of a beggar in Hai-eheu. lu this capacity 
“T suffered misoiy, hanger and cold my whole life long, and ! 
“dienl at twenty. Again 1 appeartid before the same king. 'I will 
“let you be the house-slave of a uuPible roan*, he said; ‘the name 
"of slave is, in truth, not so niee, but you will .not have to labour 
“ under sorrow and cares’, Thus 1 came here, A third existence I 
“am now pESsing through, while you are still in your first, 1 leel 
“no sorrow, and I am happy; is not it dtntngE?” ' 
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THE sotFL IS rmijosomT and Foi,K-cojfCEPnciN. 


Man’s soul b«ing the bearer of Ilia menta] oipticitieit and, 
nccordinglj, of hia ingenuity, btistmoiia and wit, we hud sages and 
celebntics often put down in the books ns rc-incarnations of fomicr 
men of talent. Quite a list of tininea we might hero give, could it 
slied any light on our subject. Even at the present day it may 
strike any one in China having intereouise with the literati, to hear 
them so often rxMi fellow-scholaTS by nnlllng them by the names 
of literary celebrities of former ages. No doubt this insijrid custom 
implies more than insipid cajolery. 

In finishing thia chtipter, we may not pass silently over tlie Ijelief, 
thill it is by no means tiecessniy for a child whmh la a re-incamation 
of somebody, to receive the latter s soul at ita very birth, or while 
in the womb. It may remain destitute of that soul for years, but 
it has to live for the time being in liaJ health, or in an 
unsound state of mind. ** In 'I’^ung-cbeu*', thns runs a tale, 
“there was one Wang Ku-«bi, versed in 'nmkt urb. The 
“Governor of Hwui*ch‘ang, Cliing Kiuu, had a young daughter, 
“of whom he was very fond. Erom her childhood she had 
“often been unwell, as if her sbeu^hwiin were incomplete. 
“Thus he consulted that man, who aaids 'She is not ill, but no 
“life-producing hwtin has settled as yet in her brjdy'. Clung asked 
“him to e;tplain himself better. *So-and-So*, tlius wua the answer, 
“^prefect of the district So-ond-So, is the body precetling that of 
“your girl. This man hud to die several years agoj hut he was 
“doing so much good in this life that the Nether-w'orld intervened 
“ou hid behalf, sg that the day of his death was postponed, lie is 
“now over ninety yeara old; when he dies, the girl shdl regain 
“her health on the same day*. Ching quickly desputehed u man to 
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“the place mention^, to obtain information there, and be Iband 
" indeed that the prefect wiis more than ninety. Next month the 
"daughter suddenly hod a sensation ruj if r waking from a state uf 
inebriety i mid her illness was all over, Ching Kinn then sent 
“ the man ognin for infortuation ; and indeed, without any previous 
“illness, the prefect had died on the very day on which the girl 
“ was restored to health^' 
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CHAPTER X. 


om zoAHTa&ppr. 

The oonviction that tlie ethereal humao double ia able to pnas 
lutu other human bodiis, and thus tna^ impart to them ite properties 
and charucter, oo-esiste in China with a belief, oceupyiag a much 
more prominent place in her aniniiatlc lore, namely that it may 
Bottle just a& well in animals. Men may thus l>e trauaformetl into 
qnndrnpeds, birds, tishes and iDBccts, or animak into men, both 
before and after thoir death. 

Still, the writings, great in number, which relate such mete* 
morphuses, seldom mention the soul as having an aelmd part 
in the change. There are even many which contain unmistakablo 
evidence iu themselves, that |thetr authors conceived the trensforma' 
tiona to be purely corporal. But, of otmrae, these facts by no 
means prove that the tranaposition of aoula was foreign ^m the 
genesis and Srst growth of the belief in such inetamorphuBes; and 
the |X)!S8ibility remains that the l>elief iu bodily transformationa, 
quite independent from souls, arose in a later period, 

The question whether the faelief in changes of men into beasts, 
and in onthrupotnorphusis of animals, oriffimied in China from 
animistic oonceptiuns, we must dismiss as still insolvuble. h'oi 
there can be no doubt that it was bom in the darkest night of 
time, in ages so fiir back from the invendo!] nf writing, that no 
positive evidence concerning its birth mu have been possibly left, 
Zoanthropy is, in fact, well known to form a topic of the thoughts 
of tribes in the lowest stages of culture in several parts of the 
globe. But whatever may have been the original form of the belief 
in such changes, a fact it k that, throughout Chinese thought and 
culture, us they are imprinted on their written products, the soul 
cornea to the foreground very frequently tis the spring of them, as 
their actual working^power. Thus wc cannot help giving close attention 
to the subject in these chapters, devoted, as they are, to Chinese 
psychology and animism in all its aspects. 
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Chinoftft pliiloaophy lias iifiver occupied itself seriously with the 
matter. Quite aatislied with iht nll-enpLtiniag theory of the mignition 
of souk in ilie Universe, which we reviewed in the First Chapter, 
it hiia simply referred to the popular ideas on floanthropy as 
plain Dintters of fact, ut host seasoning them here amt there with 
some sauce of its own concoctioTi. Rut we mny ndniit unreservedly, 
that its doctrine that the Umverse is one compound of an infinite 
nnniher of kw'oi and shen, continuously effused into men and 
animals equally, has always much helped to nphold the belief in 
a transiti<in of sonis front men into beasts and from heasts into 
men, as that doctrine, on account if its being a prod action of the 
mind of the mfullible ancients, never lucked ultsolute authority. 

Philosophers nut having systematically discussed the subject, we 
had, as in the foregoing chapters, to glean our materials for a 
treatment of it almckst exclusively from tales distributed iu great 
numbers over various works on myth and miscellaueoua themes. 
Tills w*as a labour of patience, requbiug much reading biuI loss 
of time. But it Tccommends itself unconditionally, ns a way to 
make the Chinese of all ages speak for themselves, safeguarding 
against olioerving their thoughts and mind through spectacles darkened 
Of coloured by procouceived ideas and opinions of our own. 
The talcs and legends, a number of which wo were thus enabled 
to gather for our read era, constitute a rich mtne of knowledge 
of oriental auimoldore. They show that, while Europe has only 
known u'erc-wolves and a very few other were^niranb. Eastern 
Asia has had throughout all times were-beasts of every sort, even 
insects and vermin changing into men- Chinese written sources thus 
afford a broader view of the subject than our own traditions on 
zoological myth can possibly do. They prove that wcro-animals 
appear in China in much the same aspect as they did amongst 
us. last, but not least, they allow us many an unhampered peep 
through more than one side of the stupendous structure of China's 
, superstition, and the tow state of her mental culture. 

Tlie licUer in changes of men into animals and of animals into 
men cannoi lie doubted to have been always furthered greatly by 
the observation that animals behave, think and uBderstand ns men 
do; that they show much the same possions and feelings as ment 
that they have analogoue vmnls of life, auffer similar ailments 
and infirinitiGs, and arc subject to the same law's of decay and 
death. ChinoBe authors have roundly avowed themselves altogether 
unable to discover any real difference between men and animals. 
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TUE 8our< IN pjuJvttsoriiY aiyu tomc-coxckptio^. 


In what”, thu& a^kod in the tenth cjentury the Taoist T^an Ts*iao 
“ Jo birtJa nnJ (]Ofldrii[jieila differ from njcii? 'Hiey (ill hiive their jijoite of 
"dwelling in nests or caves (enmp. B. f, p. their copulation of 
" tnalefi with females, their affections between father and son, their 
“daiih and their life. The crow proves that it has hnuianity, for 
"it disgorges its food to feed its young, 'flie falcon displays right* 
"eouaness by sparing pregnant aninmls. Wnsp and bees have their 
" princes and, conaequontly, they possess forms of dcicornni. The goat 
“ raaniTests wasdom by kneeling down while sucking. The pheasant 
"hii-H trustwortiiine^, for it takes no second female. In whatever 
"flt-uae we investigate their hahits, we find timt among the ton 
thousand species of living beings not one of the five Constant 
' Viftnea is jniusing, nut any of the hundre^l rules of i‘f)nduct. They 
"give idstriictioTV to each other in making nets nnd snares, and they 
" make their young npply Lhemselvce to hunting and fishing” .... 

In short, what wonder in the eyes of man thoroughly nninstrueted 
in sound science of nature, can there be in the transmutation of a 
beast into a mim, or of a man into a beast, by simple change of 
soul, or e%’en w'ithont such a change? 

Admitting that the belief in the possibility of such iuctnninrphosoa 
must ilatc from the oldest tlmca, wo may reasonably eic^pcci Chino'a 
ancient worka to contain instances of them. In fact, among the 
oldest Chinese traditions we possess, there is one, accajrding to which 
the soul nf Kwun, Tau’s Minister, disgraced for having drained 
off the innndating waters in au incorrect manner (see Boftk I, 
p. 9&IJ), changed into a hoast. Tsa6-ch*an *, thus the Tm 
relates, having travelled in 53d B.O. us un envoy from tlie kingdom 
of ChLng * to that of Tsin *, there found the R-nler ill, who, thus he 

1 §§ named King-t^faiDg Mfl-- 
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was told, hud seen in Lia dneanis a yellow bear ^nter lik chamber. 
They also asked him what sort of evil spcotre that might be, and 
he said: '‘Anciently, vrhea Yao had imprisoned Kwun for lifa on 
“mount Yu, his shen cliauged into a yellow boar, and under this 
“ form entered into the abyss of Yh" The same work relates 
also, that when Hwuiithe Kuler of Lu *, visited the adjacent 
state of Ts'i * in 093 Iwforo our era, he waa ahiiti there by Peng- 
sheng, a me miter of the royal family; on which three of this 
kingdom put that man to death, to give satisfaction to Ln After 
that, Siang", “ the Ruler of Ts'i, made an excursion to Ku-fen 
“and W3ia hunting there at Rei-khiu, when a large hour appeared, 
“*ll is prince Peng-sheng’, cried his attendants, Tiie Ruler flew 
“into a passion. 'Does he presume to show him self ?' he ex churned, 
“and shot at the beast, on which it reared itself up like a man, 
“howling so trenmndously that the Irigiitciied Ruler fell down 
“ from his carriage, wounded his foot, and lost his shoe. On coming 
“ home, be told Fei, one of ids footmen, to go and seek the shoe, 
“ hut a;8 the mun could not find it, he had him whipped till tiie 
“blood flowed. Out of the palace run Fei, and fell in at the gate 
“ wdth a gang of murderers, who caught and garrotted him, ‘Should 
“I oppose you.?’ he said, baring his body to show them his 
“buck; on which they trusted him. Ue then requested leave to go 
'Mn before theruj and he concealed the Ruler, came out again, and 
“fought them till he wms killed at the gate. SLiin3hi-feu*jii was 
“slain at the foot of the stairs. The inurdcrers rushed in and 
“killed Meng Y'ang in the bed (of the Ruler, in which he had 
“ laid himself to mislead thenih but ‘tliis man k not the Ruler', they 
“cried, ‘he is not like him'. Then perceiving the ferat of the Ruler 
“under the door, they murdered him, and placed Wu-chi on the 
“throne” ^ 
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100 THK iSODL IS FHimSO^HX ASD FDTxK-tlONCEPTl0S. 

Those two tales show thi^t the belief m ohaDgea of m^u. or their 
iouls into aiilriiois flourished in anoienl China* In the writings uf 
Chwang-tsze we have proof that it was then balieml ftliso that souk 
of anuim)^ might have the shape of men, or assume it temporarilj^ 
“Ytieu^ the king of Sung (530—-516 B,C,), dreamed at midnight 
**lhat a man with dishevelled hair peeped through a side door^ 
^^aajing: *1 oome [Cfom the waters of TaaidUi ^ messenger 

•‘ from the Limpid River^ attached to the l^viir G<h 1; a BahcrmaHj 
•* imiued Yu Tsu^ has naught me*+ The prince awoke, and ordered 
somebody to divine hia dream, 'This h a tortoiae poasesaed uf a 
*^ahen\ said this man, 'Is there one Yd Tsu among the fishermen?^ 
“asked the priuoH^ 'There is*, replied the attendants* 'TeUluin then 
“to join the morning andience^j said the ruler ^ and neit morning 
“the man was present. 

Fisherman', said the princu, •w'hat have you caught?' 

“^Tsu has netted a white tortoise, as ovul shaped as n basket, 
“ and five feet hroiul'.., 

tn the second century Indore our em, Liu Ngan formally 
recorded in his writings^ that in his time “one Kung-nio Nfpii^ 
“on having got through the crisis of an iflne^j hud changed 
“into 3 tiger on the seventh day* Idis brother had closed the 
“dooT^ but on entering to look at him, he was scii^ by the 
“brute and kdled. Tims spots and marks had made a beast 
“of him; his nails and teeth had been replaced by others; hk 
“ inetinations and his mind had umlergone tmnsformauun, and 
“ bis soul was altered conjointly with his body. Tliua we are 
“never sure that a being who is a tiger now, was not a niiin 
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before, nor whether a mfln u not also a ti^er” V An Bnaotation, 
profesAedly by the hand of Kao Yia who lived towards the 
end of the Hun dynasty, adds hereto; “ In the Middle Kingilom, 
“patients iu deliriuta suSer irom periodical attacks of their dbaaso; 
“and when such a patient turns intu a tiger, be couies back to 
“devour men. Having done so, be becomes a real tiger, but if lie 
‘‘devoura nobody, be may return to the buman form” *, 

These extracts place it beyond all doubt, that during the Hnu 
dynasty the Itelief in tmnsmntationa of men into iieasls waa by no 
means rejected by men of letters, and that it wiw not a superstition 
of the ntietlueatofd clnaa alone. Even Wimg Cli'ung, the great 
sceptic of that time, subscribed to it, thongh somewhat conditionally. 
“A mEin who is dead”, thus he argued, “cannot poa^ibly appear 
“in the shape of a living man, just ns impossible aa it is for it 
“living man to disappear by tneiins of the soul of a dead jrerson. 
“ The sijt doineatic animals may undergo metamorphosis, and show 
themselves aa a human body ; but if they do so, this body is 
“alive, and the breath cxmiposing its vital energy is still in it. 

Should it be dead, anil a prey of corruption, no strength of 
“a rhinoceros, nor ii tiger's ferocity, could make it undergo any 
“ metamurjjbosis. The fact that Knng-niu Ngai of Lu Ghonged into 
“u tiger when he was ill. Is likewise ascribuble to bis being then 
“ not yet dead. In lids world it doca occur tJiat living bodies are 
“ mctamorpbt^scd into other living beings; but it has never riome 
" to pass that a dead body was transformed iuto a living shape” 
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Thtt aanja authur is the only one we knowj who tried to define 
predsoly some provnlent iiiejia of his time in regard to stioh tmna- 
formations of inen imd beasts. *‘Tt Is generally said”, thus ho wrote, 
^‘that spectres (kwei) are the tsiug uf old living animak. But 
‘though the tsiug of ati old aiiimal may transform into a man, 
** there are anituak ahioh by their net Lire can tiira into men without 
“being old. Should a man have received a breath which possesaea 
“the same tsing as some animal, the latter k allied vrith him; 
“and if he then fiilLs ill, and ids brejtth, which containa hk taing, 
“deteriorates and weakens, then that animal may haunt him and 
“do him harm” 

Tlie strange idea that a beast, to be transformable into a man, 
must preferably l>® old, comes to the foreground repeatedly in the 
tales about such luetamorphoftcs, and so the reader will often come 
across it in the preaent chapter. Koh Hung, too, recorded it ia 
hk writings. “The tsing of such among the myriadfl of aniinak 
“as have reached a great age, may, without e.\ception, assume a 
“hnman shape, with the object of bewildering and beguiling the 
minds of men, and tempting them cojittnuoualy. But they cannot 
change their true shape in a minor. Therefore, all the Taoist 
doctors in aueient times who entered the mountains, were in the 
“habit of hanging on tlieir hack a bright mirror upward of nine 
“ inches in length, and the effect was that old ghosts did not presume 
“to approach them. I’or, any one who came up to the man to 
“tempt him, was obliged to look Into tlie mirror; and then he 
“would see himself tlierem in the aliape of a man if he were an 
“immortal genius or a goud mountain ghost, but in bk true shape 
“ if he were the evil spirit of a bird or f|uadmped” ■. 
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Although, w^e have said, nil animals in China, even the 

smallest, may bo were-anrmals, a pte-emineut place among the 
latter is occupied by the tiger, the wolf, aud the fox. It is 

prefembly from the life and habits of this triplet that outiiore have 
drawn materml for zoologicsal myth-njakiug; but in (Mirticulrtr the 
tiger and the wolf, the moat ferocious beasts that lire on Chinese 
soil, claim our interest, whereas the talcs and legends devoted 
to them tend to prove they arc the true A;siatie reprcsenlativea 
of the European werewolf, w^ch throughout ancient and medieevul, 
and even in modem times, Isewildered the minds of onr own 

ancestors, Jicld in commotion fancy and fears of rustic simplicity, 
Slid entailed numerous trials and ciCcutious on pitiable victims 

of dyisacathcsis. Tlie analogy between Cbtncsc lycaiithropy and 
our own is interesting enough to entitle us to bring out in the 

next section its roost salient points hy means of short rtiferences 
to our nmi literature. 


1. Tl|[ro4iithr<]yt^, 

Wore-tigers wb may well 3npp4ise to live in popular imagination 
throughout the length and breadth of the Middle Kingdom, whereas 
the royal tiger occurs in almost all the provinces, and in the Manehnrlan 
dependencies. Native anthora mention only a few regions where it 
docs not live, for instance Shantung, having perhaps been exterminated 
there in course of time, or died out. 

The first miui’tiger of which Chinese books speak, is Kung-niu. 
Ngui, with whom we acquainted the Tender on page IGO, Wliat 
Liu Ngau relates of this being, iis well as Kim Yin's additional 
note, claim onr interest, inasmuch as those authors prove that 
already in those early ages there were Chinese who, like Euro¬ 
pean phyaiologiats did in all times, connected lycanthrojjy with 
virulent disease, deUnnnj, and insanity, There has, in fact, existed 
in all times lunaty munifesting itself in hluodthirstineas and a 
craving for human flesli, and numerous murders and cruelties. 
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oommitted Id nil ngcs, am traceiihle to tliLi mjstic plK^uomonon Ed 
the Tint am of man Now suppoao a suJlcrar of sach n luutady 
possesses a cruet charocter. Tliere u then nothing to prevent him 
from iiungiuing lie has turned into the most ferocious monster he 
knows, especkllj if, ns is so often tho case with fever patients, be 
has a scimtion as if his limbs have become longer or shorter, 
heavier or lighter than usaally, or that they have Jiaippearcd 
entirely or partly. Such lunacy is disoemiblo, for instance, in the 
conduct anri confessions of .lean Grenier, tho werewolf thirteen 
ycfira old. pat on trial in 1G03 at nordeaUA. The same thing may 
be said of Gilles (}ttrmer, tha werewolf of St, Bonnot, rendered 
harmless at the state ia 157.^ at Dole, in FranchcNClomte. Blood* 
thirsty lunatics were, no doubt, the two brotlierii fiandillon. Imaged 
and burned in the Jura in loiJS, uiiil several other Eveanthrapes, 
the accounts of whose trials have been preserved. In Bengal, tigro- 
anthropy bears the character of lunacy. “Among the Gamiws*', 
thus Coleman writes*, “a madness exists which they aill irans- 
“formation into a tiger, from the person who is afflicted with this 
“ raalidy, widking about like that animal, and shunning all society, 
“ It is said that on their twing first seised with this comjjlaint, they 
“tear their hair and rings from their eats with such foree oe to 
“break the lobe. It is supposed to he oociisioned by a medicine 
“apidied to the forehead.,, Tho malady goes off in the coujse of 
“a week, or a fortnight". This chapter will show the reader several 
Chinese talcs in which bodily or mental disease Hp{)ear6 as the chief 
cause of therianthropy. 

Kung'Uiu Ngai ia not the only wero^tiger of tho Flan dynasty, 
of which Cliincse hooks relate. The SAiiA i it inform us, “ that in 
“ the same epoch, a prefect of Stien-ch'ing *, named Fung Shno, 
“one day turned into a tiger, and devoured the people of his 
“jurisdiction. They cried out to him ‘Lord-Envoy Fung', and then 
“ the brute run off. to return no more. At that time there cireukted 
“a saying among the people, running thus: ‘That nobody imitate 
“tho Lord-Envoy Fung, tho iimn whose goveniinent of the people 
“was bad all hia life, and who devoured them even after iiis 
“death. Thus it ia with virtiielesB men: when old, they become 
“tigers. But real tigers devour no men; it is men tranifomied into 
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tigers who do SO, for they ore ashamed uf their own race, anfi 
“lintc it'" 

Tims the people in that region sought to defend themselves against 
tbjit nmu'tiger by calling out bis nnnie, TJie reason of this k easily 
undcralood. Study of peoples ami tribes iu a low stage of culture 
liEis brought to light how utterly incttpable they generally are uf 
sharply distiuguLshing realities from the things that represient tbein, 
and that they bje, in cousoquence, idwnys ready also to identify 
persons vrith the names by which they are indicated. To them, 
therefore, it is an aiioiu, that he wlio hnows a man's name ruay 
easily harm that man himself by working tipfjd his noitto with 
spell and sorttiry. This creates a general tendency to hide one's 

owm name, and those of all title has to manage or to huuuur, a 
tendency easily observahle also among the Chinese, tis we shall 
have ocetisbu elsewhere to point out, Hcncts it la a cuuceptiuu 

prevailing among that people, that meu or man'lieasts can do 
uo harm to him that, knowing their name, is to be feared 
us a posscssuF of power over them. Here we may remark, that 
in Europe the idea baa e.visted that a wciewolf, when accosted 
by hk baptismal name, would return immediately to bis humun 
form, and thus lose his dangerous chametef *. This comes out 
clearly from this lltissian legend, communicated by .Tticob Grimm *j 
“ Ein Blipaar lebte in Annut; aur Verwunderung des Mannes wusste 
“die Erau dennuch bei joder Muliliteit Fleiach iiufEUtragcn, knge 

“ vcrhcimlicbend wie sie dnzu gBlangtei cndlich aher verspracii sio 

“ihin die Entdeckung, nur durfe er dabei ihren Maiiien ruebt 
“nennen. Nun gingen sie mit dnauder aiifs Eeld, wo cine Ileerde 
“Sciiafc weidete, Eii wclcher die Frau ihren Sehritt Icnkte; imd «Is 
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**fiie ilir naho gekommeii warcn wurf sie cineo Eing iiher aich, 
^•wurtle Btigenhlicklich zam Werwolf der in die Heerde Qel, cias 
“der Scliafe grid' und daimt cntfloti* Der Mann stand wie versti^uicrt; 
‘‘ala er aber Hirt and Hunde dein VVerirolf luichreniien und die 
“GeJkhr sebea Weihes sah, vergasg er sein Versptechen und rief 
'* 'ucli Murgarcltr Da Yerscliwiyid dcr tind die Frau stand 

**tiackead nuf deni Feld'*. 

The Poh leuh elti^ a work of the third oentury, devoted to the 
marvellous, tells ns that them lived in Kiang^ling (now King - 
**cheu-fu\ in liupeli) a ferocious class of people that could tmus- 
^‘form themselves into tigers. The people there pretended llmt ligers, 
** metutuorphosed into men, prefembly wore dresses of red Dolichos 
“cloth, and that they had hmnan feet without lieek’* *. There are 
still other {xjculiarities by which such daugcrous ermturea are 
recognizable. It is stated in a work of tbe twelfth century, that 
“when a tiger transforms into a man, its tail alone docs not 
“ undergo any change, and that, to enable it to become a nnin in 
“over}' respect, its tai| must be bnrned off'**. This curious folk* 
ooneeption is the reason why, many centuries afterwards, it was 
customarj^ in certain parts of China to denuto the celebration of 
a man's investiture with a state otlico, or his prouiotiuu to a 
higher d^ity, by tlio terra “burning his tail”, expressive, ofcoureo, 
of the general opinion that now, by the happy event, ho was raised 
to the dignity of a man in every sense and respect. “ When n young 
"scholar”, thus we read m a Chinese book, "makes his firel steps 
“in the path to glory, or when an otRcer, l>eing removed to 
"another post, is dismissed froin the one be hehl, his iriands and 
"colleagues, wishing to oougnitulate him and to condole with 
*‘hini, <lo not fail to proeute a complete set of choice deltcades 
“and spirits, and set them out as a lumquet, illu.stRtted by song and 
"music. This they call ‘burning his tail'. For it is said- there are 
“tigers that change into men without the tail undergoing the 
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** me^ninorpLo^b, so thnt, to make tfiom become leol men, it 
“is neccssmy to burn it awayj and whereas a man newly fiivoured 
*‘with an otticial (liguity is, ns it were, a tiger that has assnmed 
“the tii fiimn state in pifnciple, but to which the tail stilt sticks, 
“this Hppcndiige is, on this ocaiaion, burned ofif, that he may 
“act rid entirely of his old body. Uonce the eKpressiou ‘to burn 
“ofl his tad*"’.' 

Also in other East-Asiatic countrica where tlie belief in W'ere- 
tigers prevails, we hud the conception that they may be recognized 
as such, when in tlieir human shape, by certain peculiar murks. 
In Java, and in many parts uf Sumatra they tire thought to hick 
heels and the perpendicular gully of the upper lip*. It is well 
known that lycunthrapists in Europe were considered dUcovcrahle 
from the meeting of their eyebrows above the nose, and from their 
appearing in cserliun hours of the night os three-legged dogs 

In our above extract from the Pah wuk chi there is stilJ a point 
which claims our attention. It teaches us, that already in early 
times certain classes uf persons in particular were credited with the 
jKiwer to become tigers at pleasure. Undoubtedly, the extract refers to 
the eo-culled Man, the old aborigines of Hn]>eb, and of other provinces 
west and south of it, of whom are had occasion to speak on page 
1665 of our Eiist Bouk^ for also from other suitrces we learn that 
these autochthones were described of old by the Chinese proper as 
man-tigers. I'irst of all, it is tlie Shindjird History of the Han dynasty 
which relates, that in an unknown age far remote, those living 
in a region corresponding with the present Hupeh and $!;e-ch‘won, 
set up a king for the first time, named Lin-kiuti, ami that “when 
“this worthy died, his dual soul (his hwun and his p^oh) became 
“a white tiger for ever. Hence the tribes named Pa, taking into 
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“ couMdetiition thnt tigen drink butdaH blocxl, sdcrificed human 
to him Iroro that tinio”This ciixioiu ancestor tmasmitted 
liis tigerahip to his posterity. ”lti the regions along the Yang-tsw?, 
iilong the Han (its chief tributary in Hnpehy, thus rotates 
Yii Pao, “lire tiger-men, who, being desciMidants from a progenitor 
"named Lio-kiun, are able to tnuudbrin theuieelvca into tigers. In 
“ the east of the M n n districts liebnging to Cb'eng^eba (in Hunan), 
"some people living high up the mountains had made a trap fur 
" tigers. Its spring went off, and they hnirled altogether to the spot 
"the next morning to kill the beast; but they found a pavilion- 
" guardian with a large red cap on, sitting iu the tnip. On being 
"asked bow he had got there, be said, flushed with ragej 'The 
“ prefect of this district sent for me yesterday ; but I had to skulk 
“somewhere in the dark iignitist the rain, and thus Inadvertently 
“got into this trap; be quick nud let me out', 'But*, the bystanders 
“ asked, *if you were sent for by the prefect, must not you then have 
“his letter with you?* And in Ikct ho produced such a document 
“out of his bosom, tmmetluitely th<^ let him out; but no sooner 
“hud they seen him ihiiti lie changed into a tiger, that ran away 
“ up-hill*’». 

And T'no TsHun relates: Under the VVei dynasty (thirdcentury), 
“the Man living in the mountains north of tho Sin-yang district 
“(northern Kiangsi) possesseit certain arte to transform men into 
'* tigers, with hair, euburs, claws and teeth altogotlier Uko real tigers. 
“ A villager there, named Cheu Chen, had u slave, whom he sent 
“ one day to the hills to hack woral for the fire. His wife and 
"younger sister aceoiupaniod him. No sooner had they rraehed t]je 
“bilk than the slave snid to tho women; 'Climb a high tree and 
“see whiil 1 will do’. They obeyed, and be retii'ed into the thicket; 
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“lujd injmefUtttfiljf they auw a big tiger rush forth, yellow-striped, 
“ with frightful rojirs oud ImpetUDiis lonvenveDU, The two women 
*' were treiriendously frightenedk After Bunie time, the monster \rith- 
‘'drew once tuore intu the thicket, to become in a few moments 
”(i man sgaiu, 'You must nut tell anything about it at homo*, 
‘■he said to the \TOmen. Still they blubbed it out to their 
“follow slaves, through whom Cbcu Chen beard of it. lie then 
“inebriated the slave thoroughly with spirituous liquor, and had 
“him stripped nakiid. Hut however closely they esamined eveiy 
“part of hia body, nothing particniar was to be seen on it. In his 
“haiT, however, they found a piece of paper with a huge tiger 
“painted on it, and a charm beside the beast. Cheu Chen tuuk it 
“and copied (H) it, and when the slave had got sober, he called him 
“and interrogated him. The man seeing bis secret discovered, roundly 
“ avowed everything. Having wandered among the Man with rice for 
“ sale, ho said, one of their wizards had told liiiii that he was in pos- 
“ session of the art in question, and he hud got it Irom him for three 
“feet of linen, some pecks of rite, a red cock, and a pint of liquor” ^ 
Beyond the confines of ihc Chinese Empire, the [xtwer tu take 
the forms of savage beasts we find ascribed likewise to special 
tribes nr classes cf men. It is re^jorted that in Java there is, on 
mount Lamongan, a village of man-tigers or matjan gadnngan. 
Nativia of the environs toko care nut to pus.s the night there, nay, 
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the villiigers themaelvcs duly refuse all strangers any mght'IodglngSj 
as better than anybody they know their dangerous power, though 
not the limes at wliieh their changes may take phioc *. Else¬ 
where in that Laknd, too, plarea notorious for we^l^tige^B c^jst*. In 
Sumatra, the power of tranaforming into tigers is alleged of the people 
in a large vilhige on the Dempu, a viiloano in Falomlyeng. Often, it 
is said, they oome down-hill in human disguise to irequent neigh¬ 
bouring markets, and many are known to have married girls of other 
villagerIn the same island, the population aa^irt that there is in 
or about the country of Ivuriuchi a negiiri, which they call Banye- 
balingka, consisting of two villages inhabited by ao-culled urang 
ohindaku. Those of one village uin assume human hs well aa 
tigriue forms; in the other they turn thomsclveSi from time to time 
into pigs, and then return to their human shap, ^Difre are cerium 
times in every yertr when, as royal tigers, they haunt the forests 
far and wide, and depredate the hahitatious ol men. Wherever on 
their escursinna It suits their purpose, they assume the hiiuum shupo, 
then being unrecognizable but from the absence of u gully in the 
upper lip. They enter human dwellings to ask for night-loilgings, 
and when everybody is asleep, they attack the inmates and devour 
their hearts. They prey especially on cattle. The pig-chindaku 
are not so dangBroiiB, aa they only ilevastate the crops 

Of the Lava in Blmifl, Bristinn writes: “ Ein Birrnano wagt es nie, 
“ein von Lava bewohntee Dorf Jiu hetreteu, da er unfehibar von Welir- 
“wdlfen Oder Mann-Baren gebissen und eterben wimle, Au Wehr- 
** wulfgGschichten uber Lao sowohl ala uher Lava kt SLitu ebeniso 
wie Kambodia reich, die Bulle auf den Tiger uberltugcnd" 
Elsewhere we rend: this day, HinduB aettlcd in Chotc-Nagpur 

'*aud Singhhum Srinly believe that the Mundas have power of 
** witchcttklt, whereby they can transform themselvea into tigera and 
"other beasts of prey to devour their enemies, and can witch away 
“the lives of men and beasts; it is to the wildest and moat savnge 
"of the tribe that such powers are generally ascribed"*, Wc neetl 
liardly recoil here the world-known that Herodotus told much 
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the same thing of the Neuri,^ the earlj inhnbitfliitii of Lithunnb 
and Valhynia. Tlioiie men, be wrote, to be wizards, as the 

Scythians and the Greeks established in Scythia assert that every oue 
of them changes himself once a year into n wtdf^ and retains this 
shape for some days, then to return to the Lninan form; not that 
I believe it, but they assert that it is so, and tliey ore ready to 
confirm the truth of it by oath ^ 'I'he same statements we have 
also from other authors, as Solinus, and Pomponius Mehi (lib. It). 
Of the Arcadians, Evnnthes and Pausaniaa state, that certain indivi¬ 
duals among them unclothed themselves sometimes nod crossed a 
water, to play the wolf for nine years. And Nathaniel Pierce, 
who resided in Abyssinia from IS Id to 1819, wrote that the caste 
of blacksmiths there were reputed Lo change themselves into hyenas 
and other savage beasts. Those so^llcd Budas or Tebbibs wore gold 
earrings, and Collin declared he had often found hyenas with such 
rings in their ears, even among those he had shut or speared 
himself *. 

The talc of Clieu Cljen’s slave shows a now feature in Chinese 
tiger-lure, which, like so many others, we find also in therianthropy 
elsewhere in Asia and in Europe, namely, that the change intu a 
beast may be brought about artificially and wilfully by means of 
chiirius, spellB, and other instruments of witchcraft, Tlie Garrows, 
we saw on page 164, ore stated to transform themselves into 
tigers by applying medecine on the forehead. The Javanese have 
their ngelmu gadungan, lit. their ftetenoe or spells by which 
men may turn theinflelves into tigpR*. Of the Siaiuese we read, 
* duTcb ilersprecben gewisser Zauberformeln konnen sleh Menschen 
“in Tiger verwandleti, und gleich den VVelirwdltcn Nachta uiiiher^ 
“ treiben um Beate zu snehen*’ *. Formulas of witchcraft held a 
prominent place also in Eiifope in the recipes to become a werewolf, 
side by side with certtdn unguents, wolfskins, and mysterious rings 
or girdles. 

Some of the were-tiger legends that we have thus for placed 
before unr readers, decidedly put forth the bumtui soul as having a 
prominent share in the metamorphosis. We saw liu Ngan declare 


1 Libar IV, cnp. im. 

S Life am) AiJventinn of Nathjiiijel risree, I, p. quoted hy Padug nobld, 
p. 119, ^lor, p. 11.1, anil Elerti, p. 30, 

9 HixiimIs's JaTniiffie-Dutch DidaLoaiiry. ^‘Tjjdacfanrt voor Imlische Taal-, Litnil- ea 
ToIIiuuIiudJo*', XLI, pp. 509 anii 579. 
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esplicitljf, that wkeD Xung-uiu Ngni Iteoimc tiger, hid eottl wits 
altered cudjoidiIv with hid body {p. further, we iiaw that the 

pnaieval ancestor of tlie Man did not change hudiU' itito a tiger, 
but that it was his two souls that turned into the monster after 
his death (p, 167); and hnatly, governor Piing Shao devoured, in the 
shape of a tiger, his people after his death (p, Id4), None of 
tales, however, speak of, nor even allude to a tmnsitioD of the 
soul of its hero into the brute. On the other hand, the uther 
tales we have given rvfiresent the metamorphosis into the biNtst, 
and bark into the man, as purely cairjwreal, and not tbc slightest 
truce of au idea do we find in them that a transpositioi) of a 
soul was its working power. Thus wc have to riis titt guiHh in 
China betU'Cen two kinds of metamorphoses; and it is to this 
duplex, that we can rt^diice all tales of were-nnlmals, which the 
reader will find still in this chapter. Accordingly, the theory of cthno* 
logists, generally admitted as eorrect, that the belief iti changes 
of men into animals ami of aifimaU into mon, wherever we find it, 
is nothing else than a logical consequence of u belief in meteiu- 
psyeliosis, appears quito untenable when viewed from the stand^iomt 
of Chinesti myth. 

Thuiie able to write books m good style being in China, in all 
times, picked mon of eilucution and learning, the extracts livm 
Chinese books, which we ini^rted in the above pages, necessarily 
lead to the conclusion, that the hqUof in were-tigera waa, throughout 
those Hges, fully shared in tbut realm by the most civilissed class. 
No wonder then, that changes of men into tigers are recorded 
formally in such high-ckss works as the Standard liistoiiea of 
the T'ang dynasty. One we will place here before the reader, to 
show also, again, that the Chinese wvow a connection between 
lycanthropy and disease. '‘In the second year of the Shen kung 
“period £A.D. 60S), the assistant-recorder in Ch^eu-cheu (in the 
south of Hunan), while ill, ehimged into a tiger, ami wiis 
“going to devour his hrothens' wife, when he was caught, aud 
“beuame a [uan again" Even the great Ch‘ing, one of the brother- 
pair whoso attainments, ue on page d-l we saw, wore such as to 
enable them to invent a novel theory about the constitutiott of the 
human soul, unreaarvodly believed in were-tigers. “Being asked by 
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Ode whether the metamorphoses of med into tigers, of which 
“ the tnulilioiL4 of ages speak, may be reusoniibly credited us real, 
“lie said: 'They diay. When I Gopnrnc^I id Feu-ts^tm. I saw a 
"mild id u piiiupkin-tield, getting gradually covered with hair like 
" tliat of n tiger, and his hodj spotted add striped nU over. 
“Id the coiu^ of the night be opened the bolted courtyard of a 
“ house and, like a tiger, devoured a hog in the stable. Thus, 
“ though his metamorphosis was still incomplete, lie was aSected in 
“such a measure by the iniluedces of the tiger kind, tlmt its nature 
“ thoroughly imbued him” 

This sage dietiod of one of the greatest men of his century is 
tnidsmitted in a geitIous work on tiger-lore, ill six chapters, ivritten 
id the 16th. centory by one Ch^eu Ki-ju*, a native of Sung-kiang* 
in sauOiem Kiangsu, who, drawing attention by his leamiug, atcad-' 
fiistly refused all offora of the Crown to enter into the service of 
the State. Its title, Ha uret * or ''Luxuriant Herbage (Collectatieu) 
on the Tiger”, hetira evidence in itself of having been ch(»en by 
the author as a variation upon the synonymous title of another 
work of the same kind, extant in his time, namely the Hu yutn^, 
professedly by oug Wang Chi-teng *, a learned minister of the same 
ccdturv. Ch'^en Ki-ju‘s bra>k holds a pkee In China as a standard 
work on tigerdore; hut many of its tales are too frivolous to inspire 
us with intcrist. A very grtiat part of its contents, if not the greatest 
port, was botruwiNi from earlier writings, and may be traced to books 
written before and under the Tang dyuobty, 

Ch^itig's man in the pumjikin-tield is a remiukable specimen of 
the wero-tiger class, inasinuch as he reprttsenls a partial change 
of a man into a tiger. I^lnw and frogmentiiry metamorphoses of 
men into beasts are often mentiuimd in Chinese books; and we 
have to lay particular stress upon this Ikut, as ii condnns our sug¬ 
gestion, that metamorphosis into an animat is not necessarily oun- 
ucoted in Chinese thought with a traasitioo of the soul of the latter 
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into the mmi ] if othorwlne, tlic chimgEs of form ^onld nndoubtfdty 
be represented almost always as sudden and totaL Here is another 
talc, showing that thn transfigaratinn may be a process slow and 
long, and may manifest itself by a gradual change of the nature and 
character of the person undergoing it: 

«Wljen the Hmiae of Tsin reigned, one Tib Pah, an official to 
*' the Governor of Yu-chang, departed in his turn for his native 
"place in the I hi pcifud. Hut he retired to a remote spot, and 
"did not go home. The Governor sent some men to feteh him, 
"with whom Puh spke and discoursed as usually, regaling them 
"with food; but when they urged him te dress himself, he said: 
"'Look into mj faee*. And th^ saw that his eyes were distended 
"at the corners, and that there wore 3 'eUow striped colours on 
"his body. He then reEUed himself on one leg, and straightway left 
"the honse through the door. At first he dwelled on the slope 
"for a time, hut then he went to the forest and changed into a 
“ large threedegged tiger. The one leg on which he had reared hiruBelf 
" then became his tail” K 

Many traditions about transfonuation of men into tigoiB, found 
in books, forfeit their right to our interest, ns biairing the dearest 
marks of having been hatched by fancy in its wildest form. Tn this 
category ooctire the following, the most estravagant we have seen, 
w^hich we insert for this rca.son aa a curiosity; 

"Under the Tain dynasty, the child of a villager in the district 
"ol Fuh-ynng always postured a cow', by which it was licked one 
"day, the spots touched by the tongue turning quite white. The 
"child then died suddenly. When the family buried the corpse, 
"they slaughtered the cow to regale the visitors, with the result 
" that of ihnsB who eat of the flesh, more than twenty of both 
"aeics changed nltegether into tigers”*. 
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Tn Europe, lycsvntliropy whs often inflicted upon men 03 a punish¬ 
ment- We uee<l onlj" mention here Voreticus, king of Wales, trans¬ 
formed ill the fourth or fifth oentuiy bj St. Patrick into a wolf; 
and St. Natalis, who curbed an illtLstrioiis Irish familjr, with the 
result that uQ its mem bars assumed the shape of woU'es for koyah 
^ ears, living and howling in the forests, and devouring sheep. In 
Normandy, the people believe that transformation into a loup 
garou is sometimes intlietetl on a damned person, who, tortured in 
his grave, tears his way out of it. In France the belief was general 
timt the devil frequently punished men by changing them into 
wolves; and among the Rn^sians tho conception is not less strong 
that the wawkalak are beings who have incurred the wndh of 
SatanIn Armenia, according to Von Haxtliausen *, "gibt es 
“ Weiber, die in Volgo schwerer Snnde von tlutt geatral't aind, 
“ daas Bie aieben Jahre hmg in Wolfe verwandelt werden”. 

The suiiie phenomcnoo we oltserve in China, There, too, the reasons 
lor which men may be trauaformed into tigers by way of punish- 
mciit are, of oouraa, manifold. “ In the time when the TsT.n dynasty 
''reigned", thus we read in a work of the fifth century, "tberGstood 
"ton miles from Suh-hien (in the present Ngan-hwui province) 
“ a look-out pavilion, with a sacrificial temple dedicsited to the 
" Rivor-god. Many miracles ooenrred there, proving the animation 
“of that divinity. Passers-by who neglected to pay their reapeots, 
were sure to go mad aud run olf into the mountains, to change 
"there into tigers”’, "And in the 'Fa i kliang period of the 
"Tsin dynasty, Ching Sih, a native of Yung-jang, wrb Governor 
" of Kwang-ling (the pieacnt Yang-cheu departraenl *, in Kiangsu), 
“ when the equeriy of bis bouse suddenly began to behave as 
" a madman *, and disappeared, A month after he was found. 
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"miked, crybig and yelling, liis blood dnppmg fram hts skim 
'*On being asked H'hat the danse of it, ho related lliat the 

‘'Oml of the Ground had ordcredi that he should become a tiger, 
''and had covered him with a sprjttod skin, thereupon giving 
orders to his men to seize and whip him, Under this eastigatioii 
‘*he could not help roaring and jumping, nod thereby he so enruged 
'^bis divine Mnjefity, that he ordered him to be skinned. This 
“mutilating operation made him suifar horribly, as the akin liad 
“adhered flrmly to his flesh. In ten days he rwMvered''*, 

Another work relates: 

“Tn the Ching yuen period (7S5—SOa) there lived in the 
**district of Wu'cliring, which is a sufxlivlsion of Kwoh-ehen, in tho 
“Black Fish valley, a man of the people, tintned Wraig Yung, who 
* Kiraed a living by iiiafeing charcoal in the valli^. There was them 
■ a sheet of water, some p a in ciromnfemnea, in whieh that man 
“often saw two black fisU^ swim to the surface, more than a foot 
“in length. Once, hungry with wood-ontting, be ate one of tho 
“Ashes. At this bk scared younger brotlier exclaimed; 'Perhaps it 
“ was an animated iinimal of this valley; how could you presume 
“to take its life?' 

“Some timn after, Iilh wife comes to bring him his food. But 
“Yang goes on bmndishing bis axle, and he is long in turning 
“his fiioe to her. She then perceives something strange in hb attitude 
“and countenance, and calls his younger brother to come nnd look. 
“On a sadden he stands quite naked before them, nnd changes 
“into a tiger, with loud roars and bounds. Then straightway 
“ he runs into the mountains. Here ho kills a cos or stag from 
“time to time, and deposes it at night in the courtyard of the 
“ dwelling. 

“Having gone on with this for n year or two, ho knocks nt the 
“door one day, after annset. 'I am Voug*, be soya; but his hrulher 
‘'replies; '.My brother liccfimc a tiger more than three years ago; 
“what demon here misuses bia name?' Upon which the other retorts; 
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* * In that yi^r, Netlier-worhl ctoomefl me to hocutue a tiger tor 

* having killed the black fiah, ami an olhctiil there had a hundred 
“ blows inllictcd on me because I mmtlered a man. They have now 
“set me at liheitv. anil I have wounds caused hv the sticks all 
“over my body; look at me, brother, and give up your mistrust’. 

* Klated, the brother opens the door immediately, and beholds a 
“ man with a tiger’s head. He is su frightened hy the sight that 
“he dies, and the whole lamily See on all sides, screamiug and 
“yelling; and the oml of the story ia, that the villagers despatch 

* the monster. Then examining the boily, they discover a bhtek 
“spot on it, which proves it to be Wang Yung’s, and his head 
“idotie has remained unchanged. In the Tuen hwo period, the 
“ local scholar Chao Ta’i-joh, who often frequented that glen, still 
“ found this tale current among the villHgers” 

This talo is not in every respect so wild and fanciful os it 
appears at first sight. Evidently it places before us a man who, by 
eating some venomous aquatic animal, incurred a dii^ease with such 
symptoms as o swollen, deformed head, and delirious fever driving 
him mad into the forest. All the rest we put to the account of 
the fancy of rural simplicity, dominated by lyeanlhropic superstition. 

Wc must now return for a moment to the story of Clung Sih's 
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equerry (page 175). Tliere ts n jjoiiit in tL whkb oiinnut Lave fhUecl 
to strike the reader who is aeqiuimtcd soine^i'hat with the mDln features 
of EuropeMn lycanthropy, luiniely^ that that man Inwame a tiger 
by the vreuriug uf u tiger-skin. In Europe also men became trere- 
wolvea in a correspomling way. Jean Grenier iivowed that lie wore 
sometimes a wolf-skin, given btm by an tadivtdiml whom lie mlted 
Monsieur de la Forest, together with an unguent to besmear bim> 
self with *. In Normandy, people aver that those who are doomed to 
become lonps garous roost clothe themselves eveiy evening with 
a h a r e or wolf-hide, which is a loan from tJie devil TJie w u k ti d I a k 
in Servia, during the meetings they hulii in winter, hang their 
skins on the trees, and if any one manages to seize and hum one, 
the we re-wolf to whom it belongs is thuncefnrtb disenchaated *. 
An EsthonLin saga acquaints us with a she-wolf, who, whenever 
she was uJoae, placed her skin on ii rock to suckle lier child: and 
her hiishund, who hail perceivul this, orderetl the rock to be heated, 
that the skin might be burned and hia consort restored to him 
And the old Norse Volsunga Saga speaks iu the same strain when 
it acqiuiints us, in its eiglith chapter, with two princes who 
were men only unco in every five (hi 3 ‘s, and on nil other diijs 
roved about ns wolves, dressing themselves to this end in skins of 
those animals, Sigmund nnd Sinhotle took away those hides, slang 
them around their bodies, and ran through the forests as wolves; 
and w'hca the time come that they could put them ojf, they burned, 
them, lest they should cause furlher eviL In Armenia, thus we 
leam from Vou lloxthausen *, * gibt ca Weilier, die in Folge 

* schwerer Siindc von Gott gestmft sind, doss sic skben ilalire lang 
" in Wiilfe verwandelt iverden. Es tritl ilatin in einer Nucht ciii 

* Geist HU eineiu solchen Weibe mit einetit Wolfsfclle, iiml befieblt 
*ihm es anzuKichen, Sowie ea dies gethan, ontatchen in ihm ont- 
^setzliche WolD^eluste. Anfunga kiimpft die nieoschliche Natur mit 
“ diesen, aber huld gewinnen jene die Obcrhnnd, uiid nun frisst das 

* Weib zuerst die eige^cn Kinder auf, dunn die Kinder der Ver- 

* wandten tueh der Nahe des Grades, auletzt fremde Kinder, £s 
■ wutliet Qur des Naehts j aowie der Morgen nahet wird ea wieilcr 
“ zum Weibe, wirfl dua l''ell ah, und verslcckt dies aorgffittig. 


1 Bnna^ tionid, pji. 88, £12, 04. 

3 Ibid., p. 107. 

3 Ibid., p. I |5. 

4 n« (iLibenutlit, Zool'OgicD) UythsloKT, II, p. 144. 

5 Tnuubnukjuia, I, p. 322 . 
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“ Einst sail eiti Mnmi cmen Wo!f, der em Khid er^ffen, fort- 
Bpringeo. Er verfoigt ihn eilig, Icsnn iha aber nicht erfeicben, 

• lindlich gegCQ Morgen findet er anf einer Stella die Maude and 
Fiisae oLues K.indes nud die ijlntspurea j or entdeckt eine nabe 

■ Hdhle und findet in dnrsellwn tin Wolfsfell, Er nitumt es, maelit 
“iwb ein Fnuer an nud wirft es liinein; dn ersebemt plotzlich 

■ ein Weib und jnmniert and hen It gaaz entsetzlich und springt 
um dss Fener, und will iLie achon brennende Fell beransziehen. 
Alier der Mann verbindert es^ kanm ist abei das Fell verbrannt, 

* 80 ist aucb das Weib ini Ruuebe verachivunden". 

According to prevailing bebef tn Europe, certain girdles aitio 
oonld produce the metainorphcsais, ' TJio were-wolves", thus Richard 
Verstegan wrote, uac ointment, and a girdle iuchaiinted, and to 
“their own thinking are wolves as long us ihoy wear the said 
“girdle"'. “Nach filteaten einheiTnischen Ecgrifia", sap Grimm*, 
bangt Annaliine der WoHsgestnlt iib von dem Ueberwerfen eiues 
“ Wolfgurtels oder VTolfbemds. .Feder das Wolfhamd anlegeude und 
“der damit Bezauberte erffilirt Urnwandlung, nnd bleibt neuntage- 
“kng Wolf; nacb anderen Sagen muss er drei, sieben oder nenn 
“ dnhre in dem Wolfkleib behaireii. Mit dem Aussohen nimmt er 
“zugleich Wildheit und llGufon ties Wolfij an; Walder durcb- 
^'strBjfeud zerfieischt er AZJes was ihm vorkouimt". 

Stories of men transfonued into tigers bjf wearing u skin of 
the monster, are abundant in Cldnii, One, bringing out marc 
clearly than any other this trait of iycantbropj, we select for 
iiiBertiod here. * Tn Ning-p'o (in Chchklang), Ch'eii Shih-atn, on 
“ old man, has laboured under fever for longer tlniQ a year, without 
“ recovering, when some one advises him to subdue his illness by 
“prooaring n tiger-skin. Thenceforth he sits nnd sleep upon such 
“a skin for more than ten years, but be remains os ill as ever he 
wflH, After that, he suddenly wrap the akin around hla body, 
“leaves tho house in the dark of night, and changes into ti 
“tiger. Devouring animals, he frequently brings houac-pigs to the 
“dwelling, and the inmates thus being profited, never ask whence 
“he got them. 

“One day he sppeirs with the thigh of a man on bis back. 
“‘That old bandit^, eiclaims hk affinghted sisterdn-biw, ‘he plays 
“the demonr — and at onoc she grasps a Hail; but the other 
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“ (Trouclii:s dowu outside the door, utid Iwfore (lie wyes of tLe wDiiiim, 
“ clothes hiumlf in the skin, iu order to uasume the other ahni>c. 
•The woman however, hurrying forth iramediately, gives him n 
* thrushing before one of his hands has undergone metamorphosis. 
“ With a hound he escHpeu, to come bsick no more. 

“Thenceforth, those who pass through the mountains see u tiger 
“now and then, with n fore-pftw like u huniao hand. Those who 
“know what has ImppeTied exclaim: ^Ch'co Skih-ann, old man, 1 am 
“your neighbour, hariu. me not'; and then the brute droops the 
“tips of hia eara, and iTith hU tail hanging down. witi«lmws; 
“but all those who do not know bimt the moruiler devours. Thus 
“aevend yeara pass un, till one night n tiger is killed by ti violent 
“Ihnnderetorni. All run out to see the beast, mid find an old man 
“ with u human hand” h 

Remarking, in passing, thnt this talc furnishea u new illustration 
of the belief that were-tigerg are harmless to those who show 
them, that they know their name (Lomp. page Ifia), wc must 
here draw peculuir attention to its bringing ns on the track of 
another trait which Chinese tiger-lore has in common with our 
own lycantbropy, namely, that were-baists arc by no means always 
viciously disposed towards those with wIjoui they arc related by 
kinship or other tics. They may oven be kintl enough to provide 
them with cattle und venison. Such n kind werc-ti^r also was 
Wang Vung, whose story we gave ou piige 176, Were-tigressca, 
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too, ure dtiscrihcd sometitues as atiiiubly di^jposed, especkllj townnk 
those who ext^ite their love or geAimi passiun. 'Thus it happeued 
'under the Tdii djriastj, in the lust yenr of the T'mi juen period 
*(A.D. 30d), that one 8u Uwan, on Leaving his dwelling, perceived 

* in vague fnmi ii nmid, who faj^inated him b)* ti ditty, and 

* wanted him to go between the duubs He follows her, enchanted 
' bv her chiiruifi; but on a sudden she changes into a tigreaa, 
"lakes Hwnn ou her back, and runs off with him straightway into 
" the deepest of the hills. Mis neighbouris seek him everywhere, 
"but discover nothing but the track of the brute. Ten days after, 
"the tigress brings him hack, and deposes him at the gate of his 
“ house” 

Europe, too, hud her good*nalured and virtuous lycanthropos. The 
Llesaiuu myth, given on jKigc 165, acquaints ns with a dutiful house^ 
wife, turning herself into a wolf out of mere affection for her 
famishing husband and children, whom she is aniiuns to provide 
with animal footl from the forests, meadows, stables and pens. In 
Russia, wftwkalak whom the devil has punished with this naeta- 
motqrhosis, fire genendly recngniBcd by their family and well fed; 
they do them no barm at all, and even lick their hands*. A were^' 
wolf noble by birth and character w'lis knight Risektveret, saved from 
oblivion by Marie de France, who piincgyriiseil him about the year 
1200 in a poenj; still nobler a part he plays as knight Eickrel 
in the " Roraiin du Kenard Gantrefait", composed in the first half 
of the fourteenth oentmy. To the aarac kind-hearted, helpful typo 
belonged the hero of the Lu! de Melion of the thirteenth century, 
a knight of king Artna, doomed to wander about as a werewolf 
for a long time in consequence of a shameless trick of hk wife *, 
But the roost generous and noble werewolf of all times and 
countries was the royal scion who helpeil Ciuillaume de Palemc, the 
infant son of Ebron, king ot PouQle, across the Straits of Measiua to a 
forest about Rome, where lie brought him up, to save him a second 
time from starvation when, a grown youth, he fled, after a 
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series of iidventurea, into the troods with his beloved Meliur. tlio 
daughter of the em|>eror of Rome ^ 

But the weretiger and the werewolf show themselves in China 
in by far most cases from a very bad side. The ernch bloodthirsty 
character of the brutes raiist, of course, in gtncml iirepooderate 
and turn them into real inan-eatefs and cattle-destroyers. On this 
account they decidedly claim a place among the broad clai§fl of demons 
and devils. So we shall have to give our attention to them again 
in chapter V of the nest Part of this Book, in the flrst and the 
second section, which the render may accordingly consider as direct 
continuations of the present one and the nest. 


3. LyesnttirDpv', 

Although, iis the foregoing pages show with abundance of evidence, 
the part of the werewolf is fully played in China by the royal tiger, 
China posscases also the real werewolf, in every respect the counter- 
jiart of our wawkalak or loup-garou. lie is not referred 
to in the native literature so often as the man-tiger} which ia, no 
doubt, owing in the first place to the circumstance, that the area 
over which the wolf ia distributed is not by Cir so Viist as that 
where the tiger lives. He was, in fiiot, stated already by authors 
under the T'ang dynasty not to exist south of the Yang-bsah*' *, 

In the fourth century, all wolves were stated citegoriealiy by 
Koli Hung to be tntnsmutable into men, provided they had passed 
their five-hundredth year of age. ‘Foxes and wolves”, thus he 
wrote, ‘tnay all attain an age of eight hundred years, and when 
more than five hundred years old, they are able to metamorphose 
‘ themselves into beings shaped like men” The Standard Histories 
of the same period also testify to the prevalence of the belief 
in Tsegrim as a turncoat, and that in such wording as leaves 
no room for doubting that belief was general, *WaDg 1”, thus 
we read, “whose oognometi was Chung-teh, was seventeen years 
" old, when Fu Kien was defeated. He and his brother' Jui 

1 Mktbdant, ''GuillBuiciii de PitlBrnii'V teiO, }iqbliAtiod by the “Sociiti dMAncieiu 
Twtot Fitin^trie'^ 
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** then raised h division of volaDteers^ whom they led to battle 
^‘Hgttinat Mu-yiing but they were worsted, iind Cliung'teli, 

“w^mitided severely^ h\id to take to flight, and went uatriiy with his 
“family^ Al'ter crossing a vast sheet of water^ they were unable to 
“proceed any further^ and quite 6ihaiitte4.ip they laid thetii&elv^ down 
“ia the thicketp when suddenly a youth appeared in blue clotheSj^ 
“riding on u cow. Perceiving Chung-teh, he asks him whether lie had 
“aotnelhiug to eatj anil the latter avowing how hungry he is, the 
“youth goes aweyp and returns after a while with some foodp which 
“he gives him. llis hunger being thus appOEiaed^ Chung-teh is 
“aniiouii to pnx'eed; but josl then the stri^m is swelling trcmeu- 
“dooaly, so that all are at a lo^ where to save theioselves. Hut 
“now a white wolf appears before them. Lifting its eyes up to the 
“sky, it howk^ takes Chung-tehk robe between its jaws, and helps 
“him Lioross the water; and Chung-teb is thus Mved, and rejoins 
“ hia brother,.,. 

‘ When he ruled for the third time over the Su-chen region (North-^ 
“ western KJangsu), disphiying there liis awe-inspiring virtues in the 
“ city of P'engp he Imilt n Buddhhit convent with a pagoda^ in 
“ which he placed an iiiinge of the white wolf-youth whom he had 
“met at that time in Ho-|>ohr and m the thirteenth year he conferred 
*on liiui the title of General subduing the North. lie departed this 
“life III the fifteenth year (of the Yuon kia period, A+D. 438), 
“ and then in his sonl-teraple too an altar was erected in honour 
*of the white wolf-youth; and when ofTeringa were presented in 
“ the edilice^ they never neglected to sacritice on that altar * 
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'i'Ms Diirrative stiowii m the Chinese werewolf &oiu his good aide, 
iis u (itua ex taacAina, weli-tlisposed to men, ua an nianj of hia 
oonfrerea in Emope, It b, however, especially in lib other ehanicter 
that he ^aeinates popular imugiuation, that is to say^ as a mycuing 
miiii-eater, a true demon, almost er[ualtmg the tiger in ferocity and 
duDgerousness, As such the reader will find liiiu described in a few 
special pages of our chapter on Animal-demons, the fifth of the 
nest Part of this Book. 


3. Cynaathropy. 

TransforinationH of men into dogs, or of dogs into men, do not, 
as fiir its we know, appear in Chinese litemture earlier tlian the 
lirsL eentury U.C, In that epoch it occurml, accurding to the 
Standard History of the Kan dynasty, “ under the re^n of the 
•emperor Ch'^ing, in the first year of the II o Ji*ing period 
~{2fi B.C.), that twe men in Ch‘img-ngan, nutiied Sbih Liang and 
•Liu Yin, who lived in the same dw'elling, found in their nxini 

• a being in a human shape, whom they belaboured with blows 
“an aoundly that he turned into a dog, and ran out nf the 
•house. Thereupon'sevemi men in coat of mail, armed with spears 
•and liows, marched up to Liang’s house;; but the owner and hi» 

• [)eop1e received them so heroically with bIow.s and strokes, that 

• I hey were killed or wounded, and then all changed into dogs. 
■ Their attacks lasted from the seiKind mouth till the sixth” 

T‘ao TsMen wrote in his eo I lection of tales and marvela; 

"In Lin-lu (in Hunan) thorn stood at the foot of a mountain n 
" pavilion, where people, when they passed the night in it, frequently 
"incurred disease and death, it was then generally taken for a 
" meeting-place for a mixed company of ten or more hnnnin beinga 
"of both sexes, who, sometimes in black, at other times in yellow 
"clothes, amused themselves there with playing at cards. A certain 
" Chill Poli-i once paaseii the night there, reciting the classics hy the 
"light of a torch, when towards midnight over ten people appeared 
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“iiut dowTi ut his aidej imd plnj^K^ h rublMir, Ffih-i stealthily lighted 
“them w'ilh the torch, and reeugal^ed them os a pnck of dog^. He 
“ brondisiietl the torch to make it thime up, and lij mistake singed 
“their clothes, which then spread a stench like burning hair. Having 
“ a knife in ids bosom, be seked one of tbo men, and stabbed him, 
“He uttered n human cry, but, on dying, ^turned into H dog, 
“All the rest mn away"’, 

“Under the Tang dynasty”, thiia another author relates, “there 
“existed in the Chingyuen period (A.D. 7Sa — S04) nno Mr, Him, 
"Secretary to the Court of ^vision. He resided tcuiporariiy in 
“the south of the Si-ho rt^ion, and there possessed a horse, a 
"most noble and mcltlesoiue erefitare. One fine morning this animal 
“stands in the stable with stooped head, sweating and panting os 
“ if exhausted by a long ride. The astonished groom reports the 
" matter to his master, who turns his anger against him, saying: 
“' Whose fuuU is it that horec-thievea ride out in the night on my 
“steed and exhaust Me then orders him to he cudgeled, and 
“ the groom having no arguments to defend himself with, has to 
“submit fiatiently to this treatment, 

“Next morning he finds tho horse sweating and panting again, 
“Struck with silent astonishment stands the groom, mid nobody 
"can siiggeat an explauntiou of the matter. So he lays himself 
“down that night at the closed stable door, to watch the horse 
“through the crovice. Suddenly he sees the black dog which 
“ Mr, Man keejis, enter the stable, burkiug and leaping, and it 
“changes into a man with a deep hliick dress on, and a hat 
“of the same colour. That man saddles the horse, mounts it, 
“and galops off. At the gate of the house, which is very high, 
“as is also the surrounding wall, the black man gives the horse 
"the whip, thus making it leap the gate with a boiincl. Then 
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** off lie ritlejj; niid on ooming haek he alights, iitisaildles the auiuinl, 
**atiil burking and jutupiiig as before, n^auaumis his dog’s furin. 
‘‘Mach seared und iHtonished is the gnooni at all this, but be 
locks the courage to sny a word about it, 

“Thus time goes ou, until one evening the dog rides off ugain, 
^^iind returns at daybreak. Just then the w'eatlicr dears up after 
“some showers, aud the track of the horse being visible on 
‘Hhe groiind over the whole way it hfis made, the groom follgwa 
“it, and ia thus led in a southern direction to the premises of an 
“old grave, over ten miles off The prints being lout here, the 
“groom builds a small abed of grass on the spot, and next evening 
“conceals himself in it to watch. Towards midnight ttm block mnti 
“appears on horseback. He alights, ties the hotae to a wild tree, 
“and enters the grave, where he has a most merry' conversatiun 
“with sevcntl other individuals. The groom, croucheii in the shed, 
“overhears ail they say, but he dares not stir ere the man in 
“black announces towards daybreak that he is going, and is seen 
“out of the grave by Kcvcml persons, 

“ No sooner is that man in the open, than a person in a grey 
" hairy dress oaka him; ' Where ia the list of naiiics of the 
“Han family?' 'I have concealed it under the mortar stone', is 
“ the answer, 'do not bo anxious about it*. He with the hairy 
“coat then replies; 'beware of losing It, lest my relations remuin 
“incomplete', upon which the other retorts: *1 will ottend to 
“your hint’, 'but', thus iisks the man witli the haiiy dress ogain, 
“'has Han's joungcat son been already given a name?' 'Ntit yet*, 
“is the unswor, 'but os soon as he gets one I will nqt forget to 
“inacribe it immediiitely in the list*. 'Gome hack here to-morrow 
“night for a merry chat', adds the hiiiry-coated man, and on these 
“vrords the black one spurs his horse, and is off 

“ At sunrise the groom returns home, and reveals the matter to his 
“ master. Forthwith Han orders some meat to be brought, allures 
“the with it, and tiesi it up; then juissing to the other point 
“revealed to hipi, he oxamiuos the mortar atone, and discovers an 
“Inscribed scroll under it, bearing the names of Him and id! his 
“brothers, his wife, children and servants, not one excepted. It was 
“the list of names of the Him fuuiilr, of which Grey Goat had 
“spoken; and the only one not yet inscribed in it was the son 
“born one month before, who could not be any other than the 
“said youQgeut son to whom no name had aa yet ijcen given, and 
“ whum the tw'o men hud been speaking about. Greatlv surprised. 
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orderL^l the dog* to be tiilcoii to the courtyord. They there 
^‘vrhippetl it to deeth, eouked its flesh end regaled the servuiitB 
with it; then with mure thiui ten strong men of the neighbourhood, 
armed with bows, arrows, spears and dubs, they repaired to that 
"tihl grave in the south, Qpetiiug it, they foiind it occupied by 
several beings with dog's hair. Under geueml surprise they destroyed 
“them to the lust, and returned home” 
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4. Wora-faififl, 

Thuuj^h the belief in {o\.e^ turning themseiveg into men, or thus 
□ietoinorpbo!$ed by the flgeacy of some human soul, is undoubtedly 
vary aacient, its prevnleuco ennnot bn tniced io Chinese literature 
before the curly centuries of our cm. On page 1B2. we saw that 
in the fourth century Koh Hung declarerl the fox, and the wolf, his 
congener, to be transmutable into men, provided they were not 
yoimger than five handred yeitrs. Contemporury fabulists mention 
sundry cases of trunsfornmtions from and into foxes os having taken 
place many yeOKi before that. Yu Pao, for exaiuple, wrote; 

‘In the ICien iigan period of the Later Hun dynasty (A.IL 
“ 190—330), when one Ch*On t?ion, a tnitive of the P^eL-kwoh 
“ region, was governor of Si*hai (tho districts abont Koko-nor P), 
it happened that his snbordinato Wang Ling-hiuo ran away for 
“ no reason at all, Sien intended to punish him with death theriy 
**fore, wheu agtvln, after a short time, be deserted. As he did not 
“see him appear, Sien imprisoned hie wife; but when thia woman 
had told him the truth abont all he asked her, he eAclntniod : 
“'To be sure, it is some .deinoa tlmt hiia tarried that man away; 
“let Tis seek him'. And at tlie bead of several dozen footmen 
“and riders he ransacks the environs ail around the city with 
*'hunting-hounds, and finds Ling-hiao in iin empty gruva. The 
“ hubbub of the men and the hounds amazes him, and ho flees, but 
“ Sien orders him to be seized iLUii taken home. Ills shape is 
“quite that of a fox, and does nut in any respect correspond to 
“the human form, and no other sounds docs he utter but O-tsifi 
0-tsze (Red), which is a name for foxes. After ten days or so he 
“gradually recovers Donsciousness, and then be relates the following: 
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"' Wlien tbe fox came to me for th« first time, it assiiiiicd 
" the sknpe of a lovely woman in a fowUliouse stamliug in r 
** liid(len corner of my dwelling. She told me she bore the name 
“of O'tESsS, and called me; and when she hatl done so more than 
*‘oncB, I followed her, and she hecame tny wife. .4t niglit 1 
“frequently accomijanied her to her dwelling, wiiliomt being 
“pareosved by the dogs we met; the pleasures 1 enjoyed with her 
'■ were incoinpanibly delightful’. A Taoist doctor declared that vixen 
“ to be a luountuin-cluvil. The l^eacrlption of ramous iloiintains 
" Kiys. that the fox in a lewd wife, who Jived in reiiintest times and 
“ bore the name of Otaag; alie adopted the fox shape, and henrx; 
“ it ih that such flpooke often call themselves O-tseii" 

The writings of the same author contain sundry other tales 
which show clearly that the belief in were-foxes and their triclts 
was most general in his time; and they acquaint as with some 
other fiujjeratitions worthy ol attention. ** On the tomb of King 
“ Hwni of the realm of Ten (who reigned from 277 to 270 B.C,) 
“foses lived, over n thoiiMind years old. Peerless metamorphoaed 
*'■ spiritual beings they a'cm, such as seldom exist in this world, 
“ When tliey heard of Chang Hwa. the Minister of \Vorka of the 
“Tsin dynasty (Book 1, p. 423), an accomplished scholar, rich 
“ in talents, they trausfonneil themselves Into two youthful students 
with extraordinary capacities and fine features, mouutetl on 
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“horeBhack, and rude out. Before tfip ^ve, thoj pass nlotig tho 
“ spirit of the glorification-tree, who asks them: * Where tire yon 
“going?' *Wo have heard of Ciiang Hwa, the Minister of Tsin; 
“so scholarly, so talcntccl he m that we are setting out for his 
“dwelling, to diacaurae with him'. On which the spirit of the 
“tree retorts; 'He is so itni^oiiipuriihly clever that, if you go, 
“you will be sure to forfeit your bodies, and 1 also shall incur 
“evil for it. Disrcgiml njy advice, and a day of repentance will 
“come’. But the fbaes answer not; they pass on, ami holding 
“the thornbridlos, they call on Hwa, who intredoces them into 
“his homie. 

“Three fiuys long they disconrae with him, and they are not 
“checkmated. Thus Hwa begins to entertain Beriona suspicions, and 
“feels sure they are spooks. He has a sleeping-place swept clean 
“for them, and invites them to stay; and when they have entered, 
“he stations a watch on the spot, dust then one Lol Khung- 
“chang calls on hitn. As Hwn tells Itim of the two ecIiuLus, 
“and of his conviction that they are spooks, this man has bu 
“ outburst of laughter. 'You', he exolaims, 'you, who are the chid 
“pillar and the main beam of the State; you, who vomit out or 
“eat freject or accept] all scholars appointed for oHicial employ, 
“ pbclng the clever in active service, and diamissing the wortli- 
"]css — how can you feel any nnimoaity against the capacities 
“and attainments of others? Ho who docrios otliers as spooks 
“on account of hia own lack of talents, makt^ himself an object 
“of derision for all the world. Tf you suspect them, well, call the 
“hounds and try whnt they are'. 

“ Hwii now orders out the hounds; but during all the rime the 
“experiment lasts, the two men do not show tlic slightest fear. 
"This enhanoes Hwa’s mge. 'To be butc’, he cxclaimH, ‘spectres 
“of the true sort they are. If a hundred years old, they must 
“change their shape in the eight of hounds; if they are spooks of 
“ft thoLisand years, they must change when fire produced by an 
“animated tree of the same old age alriiies on them’. 'Where to 
“find such a tree?’ Khung-ebang asks. 'People say’, thus la the 
“answer, 'there is a glorification-trcc before the tomb of Hwiii, 
“the kmg of Yen, which hEis that age'. And they send some servonta 
“thither to fetch it. 

“ When these men came to the tree, a young child in blue 
“garments is sitting in a cavity of it. It iiaks them what they come 
“for. 'Chang, the Minister', tliey reply, 'baa two young men with 
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“him, ao intelligent, ninl diacussing »> cleverlj, that lie eusiieda 
“ them to he spoka; bo he hiiB ordered ns to fotch thiB glorih- 
“ Cfttion-trcc, to ahine upon them’. 'So lliose old foxes have 
“disregarded my advicse, ignommuBes that they Hte!’ exclEiIraa he 
“ with the hluo clothes, 'and the evil created tlierehy extends to 
“me idieady toJiiy; how then will they possibly esciipe Ul* Crying 
“iiiid weeping, he vanishes from view'. The servants fell the tree, 
“nnd blood gnsluB out of it. They lake it home, whore it is 
“ kindled, und the spectres acctitdiiigly chiuige their shape, llwa 
“ then cooks them” 
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Thu Fftct, which comes out Erotii the twu above that 

foxes faahitiuilly live io old eoved-in ^ives, exphiitia wliy anlhiu* 
potuorpLuiiis is cuODected pnrticiibrly in Chiim with these unimals. 
In those haunts, Heyoord Ixirrows the liituian form from the 
hitried corpse by hriugin^ himself in dose contact with it, thus 
instilling into himself the soul-suhstnnce contained in those remHins, 
Yii Fro brings out by one of bis totes that this wns indeed 
the prevailing idea of his time. **In times of yore, the Buddhist 
“ monk Chi-hiien, a native of Ho-sLoli, led a life of pnrity and 
“obedience to the Coinriiandments. hie wore no silk, but linen ; 
“he tramped from town to town, never bulg in g in convents within 
" the citiis, but always in maimtHin''forcst3 abroad. Once he passes 
“ the niglit in a grave-copso, ten miles east of the city of Kiang- 
“cheu (in Shansi), By tlic light of the moon, which shines as 
“ bright as if it were daytime, he sees n wild fox in the copse, 
“which places withered bones and a skull upon ite head, and 
“then shakes In such a way that the Ijones lire Hung on all 
sides; and it does this three or four times coDseeutivuly, until 
“the movements of the head no longer make them fail Then 
“ the fox accoutres its body W'ith gniss and leaves, and walking 
“round the spot, adopts the forms of n woman with eyebrows and 
“eyes as lovely as if they were painted- never did Lliis world seo 
“her like. Plain and unadorned is her dress. She phicea heraetf in 
“ the road, behaving as if she feels un^y, when suddenly the trampling 
“of a horsea hoofs resounds from the north-west. This makes the 
“ woman set up a wailing and weeping so piteous, that it is im- 
“ possible to hear it without emotion. A man on horaeliack apiienrs, 
“and Bccing her thiia ciy and in tears, he alights. 'La<ly’, says ho, 
“*whttt brings you here in the dead of night? Whnt do you 
“vraiit? May 1 hear it?' jkmi the woEiisin reEtmioB her 
“and sap; 

in Yibnrlieu., There I wins married by my parentSi twu 
“years ago^ to one of the Chnn^ family, liviDg liere by the north 
“gatej tmt my fate os ii youDg wife was by no m^ns happy, 
“ My husband died an iintlnKity death last year, and thus ruinedp 
“ thus Idt without any support^ 1 set out for the far country uf 
“my paternal home. But [ do not know the road Ihither, ami this 
“niakcg ii!c so sad; bdeod, whom shall I iLtk to tell it me?' ‘You 
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■ lysmt lo return to your native place', says llin other, *well. then; 

* ifl nothing so simple m that* 1 am a YthH^hen ofFiciiilj anil wilh 
'* clejsputched from there the other dtiy with a message i I am now 

i>n t)ie road baek, and if you do not object agiunat the rather 

* rough work of horsiMlriving, I vvUl give up my horse to you. Ue^o 

** kiuii as to mountp uuil take the fund there before \i&\ The woman 
** wiihhoids her tcars^ and says gratefully: I may accept tlic 

* favour you show mOp 1 Bliall never forget it". He invites her to 
® place hexwlf in the SEiddlej hut at that moment Chi-huen steps 
''forth from the gravc-eopse. *ThU is no human iwing', he shouts 

* to the militiry message-bearer, "she is a metamorphosed wicked 
fox. If you do not l^lieve me, then please stay a little while; 

“I will re-tmnsform her before your eyes'- He makes a mystic 
“ sign (rnutlm) with hia fingers^ uttem a genajuB formula (dhurani)^ 

■ brandisheji hist crosier* and excUiiits at the top of kis voiccj "Why 
''do not you forthwith return to your oiigiual form?" The woman 

* faints miserably, Kills down, changes into au old vixen, andexpuea* 

* [ler flesli and blixwJ How away as one fluid, jvud aU that remains 
“ on the body of the fox is the dry bones with the skull, the 
" grass and the leaves. On seeing these things, the military mail is 
^ no longer sceptic. lie salutes the monk several times by kneeling 
" ilnwn and ^knocking his head against the ground* and passes on 
' with sighs of ^istonishment and admiration ^ 
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TJiiD snparstiiiDn that tuAes limy tmnsform llintus^lvcs luto men 
by the aid of aaal-coatiiintiig hunmn bones, especially by means 
of the skall, which b the priacipal part of itic skeleton, was 
formulated by aa author of the eightii century in the follow mg 
words; ^Tt is an aki saying that the wild hue hoars the name of 
' lied. At night he strikes hm ont of his U\it, ^Vhen iie 

“ desires to appear as a spook, he puts n human ukull on his head 

* and salutes the Groat Plonr constellation, and the traDsforination 

*ifl then effected as soon ns the skull ceases to fiiU”Tt vranld 
lie wrong to suppose that Master Beynrvrd, when taking human 
forms, does bo only for a time relatively short, h'oji-raytliulogy 
furniahea many instances of hk having lived « full lifetime as a 
man, and remaining unmasked till after hla death. “Jin IWhEuli”, 
thus e. ff. w'i' rend in the / “pretemled to be a native of 

“ Kwang-ling, lie was addicted to clmnt nml music, and to the 

* exercise of tho mcflical art. A rank smell lie had abunl him, 
“agahiBt the dangerous couscqueneca of which he sought to protect 
‘ himself by using renowned aromntica, for he feared noticing hke 
^ fierce dogs. Having calculated his own deuth-diiy, lie said to his 
“ pupils; ' VVhen [ draw niy last breath, you must prepare tuy 
“body for Llic grave without allowing any dog to see it'. He 

died at the soutli side of the mounts, and having coined him, 
“they felt that the coffin was empty. Immediately they opened it. 
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“End saw no corpse. Everytioilj then proelainied him to have 
' been a for” 

Even without coLtating them with other legends referring to the 
fox. easily accessible in Chinese Uterotnre, the iiljove pges give the 
reiider all the main featnrca of China'a early were-fox lore. They do 
not represent we re-foxes as creatures pa^iitively wioked and eneinical 
to man, for, in fact, Reynard ns a beast is not feroeiona or dan- 
gcmua. Blit many tales in the same dniusin, perhaps their iiinjority, 
depict him as n lualicions being, holding rank with the tiger, the 
wolf and other animala uinotig the evil demons. It is in tliis aspect 
esiieciully that he lives iti Chinese thought and tradition, so that wo 
studl have to occupy ourselves with him again in a chapter on 
Animal demons, inserted in Fart TI of this Book. 

Just now, in the tivla of Hn Tao-biah, we saw the fox as a man 
bearing the trilud name of llu Thi^ brlug^ m un the txnok 
of OEiia of Reynartrs nmnj tricks. Often, in fact^ ss nut hois aesure 
ns, he totrudes himself into human society as ii of that 

aurmuiiCj ur uf the personal name ol‘ 0-hu thus deverlj 

disguising his rc5fil name Fox w. which ijs pronounced hkewiiBO 
fni. In tnost this trick u efficacious, the ikmilj-name Hu 

being borne in China by tew many people to juronse suspicion. 
But only people of small Lntellect are deceived hy it, and clever 
men are generally watchful against all members of tlie 11 u tribe 
they come in contact with, 

Tlmt fnxish artifice to dissimukle hh [dentity under a pseudonymi 
without lying, wm known nlresdy in \u. Pao*s time, lie tells us 
that ^tiiere lived in the Wu. region a man of lotttirs, a honiy* 
^ headed mro, named flu the Doctor* Uc occupied him^If with 
"giving instruction to students. Suddenly he was seen no more, 
" Then on the ninth Jay of the ninth month the ^hokr^ togetlier 
“climljed the kills for a iitrolL There a noi^^ m if some one were 
* explaining ii book, reiickod their ears- They told tkeir servants to 
“ see where it ciimc from^ anil these men s5ow in im empty gtav« 
" a pack of foxes, dniwn up in files. On seeing pwjple comep they 
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* iiuiuediutcly ran oft\ and (in old fox wEia thu only one wbicli 
"did not flEcamp, Lii him they recognised the Iioary-hcuded hoetk- 

* ninn " 

6. Uttn-be&rs. 

Thiit the Helifif in mun-bcniB k very old, we saw on page 159, 
where wo stated that the soul of a dead man, haunting the 
bedroom of tlie ailing prince of Tain in the shape of ti bear, 
forms the topic of tin episode rmorded in the Tso th'^tesn among 
the events of the year 534 Ivefora our era, Tsatg-ch^an, who, as wo 
saw in the same place, was eon an t ted ubout this s^HOjk by Han 
Suen-tssS *, dec! h red it to he the soul of a progenitor of the Hia 
dynasty, l)aniahed more than scventiscn luuidred y«ir9 previously 
for mis-iiianagoraent of works against terrible flonds htirntssing 
the Empire ut that time (comp. B, 1, p. 9o0). “Anciently”, he 
said, “when Yao imprisoned (or killedP) Kwnn on mount Yu, 
“his soxil (shen) changed into n yellow bear, and in this shape 
“entered into the abyss of YiL In the reign of the House of Ilia 
“he WHS actually an object of suerilidal arnrship tn the suburbs, 
“and the three dynasties (of Hia, L^liung iind Chen) all have 
“sacrificed there to him; the kingdom uf Tsin Is now at the head 
a confederatiun; perhaps it has not fulfilled that duty os yet?" 
“ Han kliien-tsze thereupon presented the Hia sacrifice in the suburb, 
“nn which the Ruler liecame a little better”'. 

In spite of the oldness of the belief in were*bears, Bruin ns n 
veraipcilis never played a port of importance iu Chinese life and 
thought, and tales referring to him in that charneter are scarce in 
the hooks. This is, of course, not so much uscribable to lock oi 
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HUperatition oa to lack uf bca^s, these aciiuaiii luiviDg appiLreatly 
111 wap beou pretty rare ui hlatorictil China, qf not iiaviug existed 
at all ill many parts. The 1 $tteR relates of mail, nameii 
“Hwaug Siu, of Kao-pHng in Shno-Iing (nunan priivineo), who 
“entered the mountains in the third year of the If uen kin i>eriod 
“(A.D. <tnd did nnt come bock for a mouth. His aoii Ken- 

“shetig, in search of him, found him cowered down in a hollow 
“tree, ixivered from head tn waist with hair in colour like that of 
“ii bear. On hU asking him how he gut in that condition, he saidi 
“‘It is a punishment inbioted uu me by heavent you will have 
to go from here alcno*. Sheng burst into piteous wailing, and went 
“ home. After a year, the woodcutters sjtw that hU form had bdoouio 
“ in efery reapect that of a bear” 


e. Were-atsgs. 

llcfatencea to nnthropomorpliona stags or to stag-shaped nicn 
we have not found in Cbineae literature prior to the fourth 
century. Knh Hung is the first to mention them. He tells us of 
^ one Chang Kai-tiih and one Ngeu Kao-eh'ing, two men giving 
“ themselves up to the refining of their thoughts and reflections in 
■*0 grotto in the Yun-t‘ui mounts, before whom unawnres a man 

■ appeared, dressed tn a single robe of yellow silk and a beadkerchief 

■ of Uoliches cloth. 'Estcose me, Tiioist doctors", stiiil lie, 'this 
“is a hard mid bitter Ufa of seclusion’; but tho two men looked 
'into a mirror, and discovered therein that they bud to do with 
* a stag, ' You are an old mouiitain-deer". they snid, ' huw dare 
'you osaume hunmn forms?' nntl before they had spoken these 
“ words, the visitor turned into a stag and careered ofl” *. 
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It was Koh Hung's firm opinion that stitgs, to he ahln to thus 
undergo tmiisformntion, had to be eitremely old. * Tigers , he 
wrote, ‘and stags and hares, ean uU live a Ihousaml years, iind 
“ of those which liave reached the foil nge of live hundiied, the 
• hair turns white. If they can attain I he last-named age, they are 
“also able to be metamorphosed”', 

iVn old legend of a man changed into a stag we have in the 
/ yueii. “One Peng Shi, from Loh-ngan in Ihe i’"o*yang region 
“tin Kiangai province), a hunter by occupation, lives in the Hion 
“kbang period (A.D. ddn—343), and is accompanied hy his son 
“ whenever he goes up cuuntry. Once he stumbles, falls down, and 
"changes into a stag, which jumps about and galops oft. His son 
“gives up hunting for the whulo of hia life, but Ida grandson takes 
“up the hnsiness anew, Once he shoots a white stag with a Taoist 
“charm of the seven stars (the Greater Bear) between its mitlers, 
“and his grandfiither’s names and. itbude, as also his year and 
“month (of birth). This sight arouses in him remorse to sucli a 
“degree that be gives up hunting for ever”*, 

Koh Hang’s legend of the two Taoist hermite with tho sing sag- 
gests that the stag is in China suspected of sometimes seeking inter¬ 
course with men with objects not quite innocent, and intended to 
disturb their religious aeal. On the other hand we hove tales that 
represent it as having resorted to men in perfect good foith, in order 
to embrace their life of religious ascetbm, and thus walk by their 
help in the path of sidvation. *Tn mount Sung", thus wc read, 
“an aged Hudilhist monk had constructed a stniw hut, where, 
between shrubs and creepers, he le<l a life of obedience to the 
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“Couimundracnts, without ever going out. Unexpectedly ho bebuUis 
“II youug W, wliu greets him. hikI eutrcots him to umke him 
“his disciple. But tlie ancliiirite goes ou reciting his holy books 
“without looking up. So the boy stnuda there Jiuui morn dU 
“eve, and thtin the monk, asks him; ‘My sfja, whut have you 
“come to these high monnUiins for, where hnmau footprints are 
“scarcely ever seen? Why do you deairc to become ray disciple? 
“•I have been living on this hill', he answers; my parents are 
“dead, so that 1 am without any protectore and am so young. 
“I feel sure I deserve this fate for not having cultivated virtue 
“in my previous oxistentjcs; thciefope I have vowed to abjure 
**’wordliness and to seek a Master j verily, 1 long to oultivutc 
“the blissful slate of the world to come’. 'But ate you able to 
“do it?’ asks the monk. ‘Should my words not bo consonant 
“ with my heart’, ia the answer, 'then may not only you, Master, 
“ but also Emperor Heaven lunl Empress Ikirth withhold from me 


“their pardon'. ... , • i- 

"The monk finds him clever and intelligent, and sees m lum 

“a ucTaon with much ilispusitiun for good. He gives him the 
“tonsure, ami so energetic and indnstrioiis does he prove aa a 
"disciple, that his likes are but seldom found. When he trains other 
“monks in the Ijaw, they are unable to eonimdict liim, and when 
"he asks the brethren for mstruoliun in the doctrines, they never 
"checkmate him. No wonder that the old monk appra-iates him 
“highly, nuv, he rugards hira as a saint and a sage. 

- Tlnis luany years go on, till in a frosty antnmii the lcav« of 
"tlic trees are falling. A cold breeze is drearily blowing, and in 
“ the glens it is all bright frcL-zing weather, when suddenly the 
«voun“ monk scans the four points of the compass and screams 
"out iu ft distinct voice: 'In the de]Jth of the mountains I 
"an to old ftgej why did I leave them for that one and only 
"Church? 1 waver os to whether 1 shall lieteke myself to my 
“companions of old, and give up tornionting my soul miy bnger 
“fnmi mom till eve*. Then ngam he sends forth a protracted Bcrmin, 
"and after a while a iroup of stags appears, and nms past the 
“spot. Then the young man begins to hoji; he throws ^ ha. 
"rSigious garb, changes into a joins tlie troop with a bound. 


" and is off” \ 
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T. Wefe-m^DJuQFA- 

Nor is the monkey, resembling man, tiB it does, more than any 
titlier tVTiimal in outward nppeHreiu^e and inteiligetiee, lookcil for in 
vain in the Chinese list of turncoats. In the Annals of the King* 
donis of VVu and Yueh, winch were written in the first century 
of our era, we are told that Kon Tsicn who ruled Vueh in the 
fifth century before Christ, on being told by hts Nfinistcr of a 
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c^rbun Uily versed in the Doble art of fencing #ind tigliting, *aent 
“A Tiies 3 < 3 iiger to help with ordera to bring ber to Court, to be 

■ iutermgnted there about the u&e of swords and speans. The 

■ lady set otiL for the north to appear before Uis Majesty, and fell 
*in on the way thither with an old nian, who told her be was a 
“ Mr, Yuen, Imve heard', said he, 'of your dexterity in the um 
*of the sword; please show me one single proof of it\ On which 

* the dame onsvi-'ered: am not so bold as to concsoal my 

^ csipaeitles; put me to the Sir^ At these words Mr, Yuen 
^grasped a lin-yu bimboo atom end awniig nbout on a twig 

* of it, which, coming down, was seized immediately by the wumau, 

* fto that Mr* Yuen was hurled into a tree and changed into a 

* white monkey^ Then the lady took Icivva of him, and pursuefl 

* her journey ^ 

To judge from this legendj ^ also from some oihers given in 
books, superstition and tradition ascribed the ca[>acity ot tmns- 
formntion mtn men espechiUy to old monkeys, preferably as old 
as Methuselah, the proflnct of the metamorphosis then being a 
greyljeard Iiojut with age. The author of the i id, who 

lived in (he sixth century, was evidently imbued with these ideas 
when he asserted 'that rnonkeySj when five hnudrod years old, 

* change into k ioh (certain large gibbons), which hiscome old men 

* when they attain the ^lgc of a thousand years ** It is worthy 
of consideration that the monkey^man of the W u and Ytieh 
Annals called himself a meaabpr of the Yuen tribe. Ihis njiine 
(^) hits the same pronunciation as a wnnl denoting a certain 
monkey or gibbon species, and Its written form occurs, moreover, 
as prLneipnl component in the writUm name of that animal 

In .subsequent ages it contLoiics a feature of inoukey-myth to 
represent were-monkeys as persons 1>euruig Ihat tribal name, just 
05 mitU'-foxes wore, as we siiw on pige 185* often belleved to bo 
mumhers of tha II u tribe. 
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TUJl SOUli IN PliIJ4>SUPnT ANU POLK-CU SiJETTION. 


As well as the fox and the stag, the uioiikoy h notorious m 
Chinese mjthologT for enihracing sometiiaea, in a humun shape, 
Buddliiit religious life and aBoetism. tu this virtuous character wq 
find him e.j, in the cii, in a talc too long and twlious 

to insert and fumisliing no particulMfs of interest for oriontel 
folklore or aninjisiiL Further more, both in his own shupe and in 
that of man, the monkey often acts its it dangerous devil, in which 
character we shall meet him nnew in our chapter on Animal 
Demons, in Part tL 


S. Ware-rwts. 

‘The fllavc-maid of Wei Kien-teu of Shang-yu, named P'i-nuh, 
“ was a beauty< One Sii Mih whs enutnoretl of her; which induced 
“ a rat to assume her shajjo and visit him in bed. Hut doubts 
® arusc in him as to her identity. So he stroked lier four limbs, 

* and felt they contracted under his hand, till she was a rut again, 
“ which nm away” 

^The family of one Chu Jen had lived as fanners at the foot 

* of mount Sung for n series of generations. Suddenly he missed Ills 
“ hrst'lxim boy of live. He sought for him for more than ten years, 

* but he could not find out whether he was alive or dead. 

“ One day, a Buddhist monk wanders [jast, and stops at Iib door, 
''oocumpauied by u disciple whose appearance and featurca arc 

* strikingly like those of the lost child. Jen asks the tuonk to walk 
•inj he places n meal before him, and after a whUo he says; 
■‘Teacher, both in manners and features your disciple is like my 
•first-born sou whom f lost ten years ago’. The monk is atuiuied, 
"Hnil rising to hia feet, says: ‘Thirty years long I have lived 
" in the wild Jungle ol mount Sung, and ten yeiirs havo gone 
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- by since tlibi cUaoiple (Jiuue to me, weeping ftnd crying. T usked 
“ him whRt was the matter with him, but lie shewed nil the 
“ bewilderment of tender youth, uud conic! not well espkin from 
“where he tnine. 1 brought him up, 1 gave him the tons ore, nnd 
“ he is now so clever und bright ihnt nol>udy ccpiiils him; 1 have 
“always dneuied him to he u sage. If he is your son, then tiy to 
“ find it out by thoroughly examining him yourself - 

-Jen and Ins family now set to wort to intermgrtle and esaminc 
‘ their child. ‘ He liad a black mark on hia back’, the mother «iys, 
“and on scarohing his IkkIv all over, they find that mark, which 
* convinces them that he really is their child. Father, mother, an 
-all the family burst into wailing, and the monk departs, leivvmg 
“ the boy with hb parents. 

“The parents keep him at home, and educate him in the same 

- way as they do their other sons j but whenever the night comes he 

- disappenrs,* to return at ilaybrenk. This huviiig gone on so for two 
“or three years, the parents begb to suspect him of playing the 
■thief; they vvuteh him, and perceive that he changes every night 
■into a rut, which runs away from home and comes Iwck in llio 
■ morning. Their interrogations do not lead to any confessions, but 
“ niter a long lapso of time he says: ‘1 urn no sun of yoois. 1 am 
‘ a king of the mts under mount Sung. The rats there, my gnbje^, 
“have seen me, and so 1 can come back here no more. is 

- parents tlilnk hiin in a fit of mental derangement; but that same 
“evening he turns into a rat, and runs away ^ 
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9. Domaatlc Aalmala na Wera-bouta. 

The antiquity of tho belief in were-hoTses mny be concludod 
from the fact tliat in the Bamboo Aniiala, a collection of imeient 
documents which» as stated on pa^e 41(5 of Book 1, were dkoovored 
in the gmvo of a king in A D. 27SJ, we find it recorded “that in 
“ the thirty-second year of the reign of king Suon (B.G. 7U5) a. horse 
“ changed into a man" ^ This event is hardly more nstoundlDg 
than that ol a steed ivhieh, nceoiding to the snme work, "ohtmged 
five yeajfs after into a fox” *. Were-horses of iin origin somewhat 
different were, a thousand years later, the two babies that, lUMording 
to tlie Standard Annals of tbut time, ‘were bora of lioraes in the 

* Ho-poli rcjgion and in Ch'^ang-ngan, respectively in the second 
'yetir of the KKicn fu period (A.D, 97S) and in the first year 
*of that styled Chung hwo (A.D. 88J)"*. The belief in tho 
possibility of such wnnderful births was ovidcnlly by no riicfins new 
at the time when those Annals wore written, as, according to a 
passage iitserted therein, King Fang, the wise diviner of tbc first 
century before our era “wrote in hia ek^tceK, ^Traditions about 
'the (Combinations and Permutations of Divining Stalks': When 
“ feudal princes stand in arms against each other, and a s|]ci:tial 

* horse of theirs gives birth to a human bring, then the day ia 

* nearing when their people will be swept away" 
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Of B horse tranaformeJ into a woman the Stao M (pves 

the following cnriouik ai'couiit: 

“Mr, Chang 'IVuen. Governor of Yjh^chen, kept a noble sleed, 
“of which he took great cure, anil of which he was very fond. 
“One day it was found in the shible, chunged into a woitmn <jf 
“the highest beauty. The attendants hnrry to their loi'd to inform 
“ him of the mutter, and aa he is goh^g hi the stable to behold the 
“ miracle with his own eyes, the woman advances and salutes him 
"with polite bo^vs, saying; 'f am a woman from the Yen region. 
“Being very fond of noble steeds, I was wont, whenever 1 saw 
“one, to exalt its briskness to the skies, with this result that after 
“some years 1 suddenly fell down, as if under the inlfuence of 
"drink, and changed into a meltlesoroe horse. Then 1 galojjcd 
"away Crum home, taking my own way in n southerly direction for 
“about a thmwuid ntiles, when 1 was caught, and thus got into 
" vour stable. Thanks to the care and affeetiun yon have bestowed 
“upon me, 1 have now the good fortune to return to my own 
“condition. My brutish state so filled me with dismay that my 
"tears flowed and, imbibiog the soil, were brought betore the 
“ Emperor (ul Ifttivcn) by the tulelnij divinity of the Earth, in 
'*conse<^ucnce of winch tt was ortlained 1 should return to my old state, 
“The past is now to me like an awakening from a dream'. Chang 
"stands i^bast. Hr keeps tbe woman quietly in his bouse; but when 

some ten years hove elapsed, she unexppctedly asks Ills permission 
" to return to her native place. He has not yet given it, when she 
"lilts her eyes up to heaven; crying and scrtiaming she beats her 
" own body,* and on a sudden changes into a stately horse, whiidi 
“galops away. And nobody ever knew anyihing of her wherealmuts” 

.A iSfe t^ 1***"“® “ “P* in ihrw cBapterE. but 

1 isitinia flnJ ihia [wimiw in it. To Jitihw from airlior oitnlogii«*anit biWioginphioi, tlio 
borik is only m fniHttnan nf a ioui;)i iurgiir od^itsl. TIiopb oxirti aunUiw work of llm 
ciuiie Borl uint lUlt. in rfaven ii^iwp^phx, iweril»«l lo Kwnu l.ana ^ ^ • n venetl 
ahtnnr of the tntter tmlf of llio Ball century, also ktitiwn by bu cnentnnea TS*S- 
mifiiJ ^ , 
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The iiB8, dloselj- rcgembting in CJbmn tlie pony in shape and 
habits, and being, merflovcr, its eongencr, with which it may 
copiitate and product: Lybrick of n constitution strong and stjund, 
ncitumliy appears in Chineae myth as a were-besst side by side 
with the horse. '*Iii a liuddbkt convent, niitiied 'Hie Universal 
“ Light, situated eastward fmm Wu-eMng (In Shantung, against 
* the Pehchihli frontier), there was under the Sung dynasty a monk, 
'named Yaen-Iiwtii, who, given to the abuse of liquor, fell id and 
'was laid t)p, quite broken down. Suddenly he raises his head, 
“sends forth a protracted bmy, aud falls down m a prostmto 
“attitmk. On being lusked what is the matter with [rim, he coni' 
'plains of on iintolerabie pain in his talLbone below the spines 
"and as they exauiine that part of his body, they see an asa’a tail 
' pec'p I'ortli frotn under the skin. Next day it is idreiuly more than 
“a foot long; hk body is covered all over with hair, and his head 
'and face arc Uke a donkey's; a few days more, and he is in the 
' posocssion of boofs and iimne, tmd hniys and h<iwk so miserably 
“ that his family resolve to put an end to bis life. Hut the monks 
“ prevent it, as he is a hving admonition of Heaven to observe tho 
' commandments (which forbid tlic use of intoxicating drinks). Ten 
'years after he expires'*’. 

Thus again we have here a case of zooniorpbosis connected with 
insanily. The tbllowing donkcy-tole is an example of the belief in 
post-mnitem tmnsforinutions of men into lieostsi 
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“In tlie yau* of the Kieu yen pertod (A,D. 1127), when 

“ wnrCire {ngainsl the Kin Tatars) in Kwan-chimg and 8liea- 

“ cheu (enatiaii Shensi and western Ilonnn), the Governor of the 
“circuit cmbiBcing the south and west of the Metropolis 

“ (Klmi-fiing) procbiincd in all depnitmentfi udiIot hia orders, that 

* every htiuily puesesaing u store of victuals sufficient for njore than 
“ three yenta, should deliver it up to the authurities, und that 
“aveivhodv who should disobey this commend should be prosecuted 
“ for brining the tivxips into distress. Tfiere vfm tlieii in the Shih- 
“ts'nen district, in Kin-ckeu, n commoner, named Yang Kwang, 
“ wlujse fortune atnoanted to ton thousand hard coins, besides u 
“provision of rice that would have lasted for thirty yenis; tio 
“ vrondcr then that the order issued by the Governor dejected him 
“so much that he fell ill. His cmidition becume estrcmely serious; 

* he was greatly disgusted to see people, anil even his wife and 
“ children got no access to him, and had to content themselves 
- with peeping at Him througli a crevice. They then perceived that 
“ he plunged his hands from time to time into a pile of rito straw, 
“ und devoured it. He consumed several cubic feet of it in ft series 
“ of days, ond died. 

“ After tUo coffining there suddenly arose n noise in the coffin, 
“ like Inimmering or kicking. Quickly the carpenter was called to 
-open it, who said: 'This is no case of revival, hut a ghost; do 
‘ not open it!' But the son docs not find it in his lieart to Mow 
“this advice; he dpciiB it, and out jumps an ass with a loud bray. 
“Clothes and hat the corpse had east off, as ii cicada does its skin. 
“ The ramily tie him up in the room with the crevice. 

“ One fine day. when the son’s wife brings him some g^ to 
“cat, he springs up impetoonsly, imd snaps at Her arm ao fiercely 
“that the blood gushes out. She, being a crude woman of a 
“ violent tempor. Hies into a passion, grasps her grass-knife, and stabs 
“ the luaist, so that it falls down dead on the spot. Kwang s 
“ wife then lodges a complaint against her with the district prefwt 
-for the murder of her fatlier-in-kw. Tliis iiuiglstrate dispatches tHo 
“ miUtrtiy officer Wang Cliih-ch*€n to the place to investigate the 
“ matter,’ which is thus brought to light with all the details" 
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In (inothcT work we find n similnr tale, hut with a cow for its 
subject. “In the Kia taing period (A.D, 1522^InOG) u ouiumuner 
‘of Y^hVen in ^lo-jrtng (in tlie soutb-eust of Sbunsi), niiiued 
'li Kwan-sn, ia no example of virtue, but luiproves his life, and 

* then dies, the villagora jiulging unuuiuiuujdjir that be had just slipped 
‘through the net (of infertiiiJ justice). He lies at home tmburicd 

* for two (lays, when liis sons Ijwir cries iu the night. Supposing it is 
‘ their father, who is letuming to life, they go uud see, and find him 
‘ trauafornied into a cow. His head, urins and legs all arc Ukc the 
‘ correspomliug limbs of a cow, and only the jawts above hie waist 
‘ and his belly have retained hutmm forme. Quickly they siiut him 
‘ up In the cofiSn, In which he still bluutere and cries lor Mime 
“ days, till all iioiite ccaacs’' 

For a correct knowledge of the Chinese ideas respecting sools as 
working powers in antlimpomorphuses of unituals, is the following 
legend, which acquiimts us with » cow iidopting sometkmg of 
the human body and mind tiecause of a buoiuti sou! settling in 
it. “The Uuddhist priest Yih*yang, whose secular surname was 
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Ho, was wandenDg in the Hung wii period (136S—1399) to 
beg for food, wlien he came to the dvrelltng of one Utin Khicn, 
**the chief of a Btation^house, who reooived him very bospituhlj. 
“Tliere he fell ill, and hia host did all he could to save and cure 
him, till hk death in the night of tho 13th, of the seventh 
month. Khieii then pTocures a coffin, and bnriea him in the 
'^grounds about the western hill. All his neighbours huigb at him 
** because be lavishes so riiitcb attention on a strangerj but, says be, 
*Ubc 4B0 coins the matter costs are not worth troubling about. 

* In the same night of the next year he dreams that yili-yang, 
“in a yellow rohe, stands in the cow-shed, with a finger of one hand 
“ up, and that of the other down. Next morning be finds tliat the 
“ cow in the abed hns had a calf, its hair adorned with white 
“spots and stripes, like a kaahaya. His heart tells him what he has 
“ to think of it, specially later on, when the calf gets horns standing 
“ respectively up and downward, as did the fingcR of the monk i 
“indeed, it is not doubtful now that he has to do with a posthumous 
incarnation of Vih-yang. He sets a lioy to feed the hcifor well 
“ with grass, and never du^ he put it to the plough. Hut he makes 
“ a saddle to ride on it, end finds it has more speed than a horse. 

“One day, as Khien is riding it on the seashore, he is pursued 
“ by a gang of Japanese pirates. Affrighted, he says to the cow j 
“‘You are Yih-yang, arc you not? well, help me out of this danger; 
“and off runs the cow with extraordinaiy speed, and they escape!* 
“ Afterwanls the cow ts butchered clandestinely by the feinily of one 
“Sie Fan-leu. Khien erresls this man and demands an indemnifi- 
“cation. Sie then says: 'Thirteen of our people have divided and 
“eaten the cowj each of them is willing to pay sixty coins for your 
“ loss, provided no oomplnmt he lodged with the magistrate'. Kbicn 
“calculates that this will make a total just amounting to what he 
“spent for the burial. This discovery extorts a deep sigh from his 
“chest, and induces him to hush up the matter. He keeps the 
“ Buddhist oomniiuidmcnts for the whole of his life, and so do his 
“ descendants, who to this day never eat any beef" 
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We have found also rcferenoe to a camel whose soul appeared 
in the shape of a jhhq. * When Wang Oiti redred on account of 
“ the summer hetit into a temple, he aavr a humpbaclred old man, 
• with white spots on his ribs. Next day he saw that being ns r 
® camel. Was not the apparition of the day before the soul (tsing) 
■ o( this anitna] ?*’ ' 

A were-buck most colobrated in China^s histoiy, was the magician 
Tso Ts'ae *, who lived in the s^nd and the third century of our era. 
It is related of him in the Stundard Annals that^ having incurred 
the ill-will of Ts'ao Ta'^ao, tlie renowned founder of the Wei dynasty 
which succeeded that of Han, be escajied sdzujo in the murhet- 
placo by causing all people in the crowd to resemble him in every 
respect. Once more he was seen in the cauntrt', hut he mn 
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^'jDto a drove of goats, and Ts'ao Wao, realizing tlie inip08i)ibilitj 
“ to catcli tiim, ordered his men to go amidst the Uoek aod exclaim: 
"‘You shall not be killedvre onl}^ want to try how far your arts 
“can go*. On this, an old hc'^goat suddenly bent his fore^legs, 
“reared himself like a man, and eidaimed: *Prove to me that 
“yon will keep your word’. Up ran the men to him at the 
“ top of their speed ; hul all the goals of the herd, sovciol hundred 
“head in number, changed into bucks, and likewise liending down 
“their forolegs and rising up like men, bleated t 'Prove to ms that 
“you will keep your word'. So, again, they were at a loss which 
“ to seiae" 

A Bitigiilnr fblk-conception prevalent in the provinces of Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi many centuries ago, attests that the belief in 
the possibility of changes of men into swine was in that part of 
China genend, * It is there a tradition among the people**, thus 
we read in a hook on thoae regions, proiluced in the twelfth centuiy, 
“ that the transformation which women indolent in weaving undergo, 
“ is into wild pigs of dirainutivo aixe, which delight, in devouring 
'the growing rice. Thorefon} the fariiiers suspend in their fields a 

* loom or some other implement used in weaving, which prevents 
■* the pigs from coming back. Tliis custom prevaila in Ngan-p'iog 
“ (the extrorofl south-west of Kwangsi), in the country of the Seven 
" Streoms, and in still other districts” *, 

The following tale of a man-pig maintaining order and discipline 
among a herd of swino, savoura of the influeneti of Buddhist 
ideas of salvation and metempsychosis. It occurs in a work of the 
Sung period: 

‘ Pien-ts^mg, a Buddhist monk, had itineratcil into Wii-t*ai (in 
“ Shansi). When about to return to the Metropolis, an old monk 
*of the convent entrusts a letter to him, bearing this uddress: 

LkKiliB of Ltm Later llivn Dyniirty, fih. 11*2^ Tf, L 10. 
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**Th]9 is to be deUvered to Fah-ho, ut the Metropolis, north of 
‘ the wnlls\ The monk stealthily opens the envelope, and reads: * When 
“you have hnished your work for the salvation of the Sangha, 
“then be quick and come hero, for should you be constrained to 
“ remain where yon are, it is to be feared that you will indulge in 
“wordly business'. Be re-eloses the letter, and at the Metropolis 
“seeks for the addressee, but without finding him. 

“One line day he seas a boy on the banks of the Wu-chang 
“ strecim, driving a fat swine, which he calls Puh-bo. The monk 
“interrogates the boy, who aayst *lt is a hog of Chao the butcher; 
“ it is the leader of whole herd of swine, which it from 

“disorder and indolence, and as it is very fond of poh-ho loaves, 
“ we denote it by that name'. The clergyman now wdls out the 
“ name, to see whether it listens to it, and throws the letter Imfore 
“the animal; it devoiins it, stands up like a man, and dies. 
“Straightway the monk travels buck to W'u-t^ai, and there asks 
“for the old monk; but he, too, has in the mean time departed 
“this life 


lo. Wera-reptilaa. • 


A-s shown on page 160, the oldness of the belief in anthropo- 
morphosis of tortoises and in the possibility of men turning into 
tliose animals, is attested by the writing of Chwang-tezio^. More 
authentic evidence of its firevalence in the early centuries of 
our era we have in the Standard Annals of those times. They 
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reluto, that ‘imder the Tcign of the emjieror Ling (A.D. 168—189) 

• the mother of one Hwang, an inhabitant of Kinng’hia (in Hupeh), 
“ white taking her bathe, changed into a giant tortoiee and plunged 

• into a deep pool, out of which ahe came forth froni time to 
® time, the ailver hairpin ahe had worn while bathing then being 
“seen on her head" •. And the Books of tlie House of Sung state, 
'‘that in the tirst year of the Hwang ch'u period (xk*D.220) the 

• mother of Sung Shi-tsung in Ts'ing-ho changed into a tortoise, 
"and cast herself into the water”*. Moreover, the Books of the 
Tsin dynasty relate; 

•Under the reign of Sun Hao it occurred in Tan^yang (in 

• Kiangsu), in the tirat year of the Pao ting period (A.D. 266), 

• that the mother of one Sneu Rhien, an ootogenaiy woman, while 
" taking a bath, chiinged into a giant tortoise. lie and his lirothers 
“shut the door and kept watch at it; then they dug a aprious basin 
" b the uppr part of the hall, and filled it with water for the 
“ tortoise to divert itself in, On the first day and the next the 
" uninial contbuously put its neck out of the water to look round, 
“ and then seeing the door ajar, it turned round, e&oapd, and 
"jumped into a distant pond, which it re-apparecl no more *. 

The idea, expressed in these tales, that it is ti specbl idiosyn- 
crasy of aged women to cliango into tortoises, preferably when in 
the bath, is, no doubt, not alien from the conaidemtion that the 
tortoise, being an aquatic sninml, belongs, just the SHme as water 
itself and all women, lo the yin or female part of the Universe, 
But for this there are also a good number of tales b books of 
marvel which relate of tortoiscfi && human beings of the other 
sex. To give two inatancea only! 

" Yen T*ai, while Journeying on the YangtasS, fell in with a 
‘ fishing-boat, the crew of which told him they had fifty turtles 
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* with them, lie boii^ht them for five thousand bard coins, and 

* set them free. No sooner wits he some doBon steps oS", when the 

* 5shin^-bout capsized. When the evening came, fifty men appeared 
'nt bis house. *Your excellent son', they said to his parents, ‘had 
'five thousand coins with him; here the^ ate, take them'. The 
'mimey was nil wet. Greatly astonished the parents were, until 
''Tai came home, and told them his curio UB adventure with the 
' turtles he had redeemed" 

' Fnb-chi, n mouk of mount 'Fai, hod itinerated as far us 
' Hwtd-ytu, when he saw a fisherman, who received him with 
“ much politeuess. He followed him to his straw hut, and bad some 
'food placed before him most earefuUy. Astonished at so good a 
'reception, the monk asks: ‘My disciple, you make a Uving by 
' fishing, and so you are a sinner; how is it then that, on seeing a 
'monk, you treat him wUh so much respect am! courtesy?* ‘Time 
' was’, the other repUes. ‘w'hen T made acqnaiotanco in the Hwui-kt 
' moimts witli one Yurnyucn, u superior man, who preached the 
' Dharma to the multitude. I, a man addicted to the pleasures of 
' life, awoke by his sermons to the Holy Doctrine, and ever since 
■ when I see a monk, I feel a boundless joy'. With astonishmeut 
' uudiminished the mouk admonishes him to change his calling. 
' But the fisherman says; ‘Though I received instruction in the 
“ doctrine of virtue, I am still cutanglod in the nets of sin; but the 
" same is the case ivith such monks as you are, who poasese this dignity 
' without being able to apply themselves to the commandments; our 
'sinfulness is equally great; what difference is there between us?' 
' Bashful and ashamed, the monk absents himself. Then looking 
' behind, he sees that the fisherman has become a big tortoise, 
“which plunges iuki the Hwai, w'hlle tho straw but hides away"*. 
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Conceptions about the existenoe of snakes with hutuan uf 
imiiiati form prevailed in China probably in tho clitrkest night of 
time, mention being made of such nionstera in so old a work as 
the SAaa-Afti "In Vang-shmi'’, thus we read in that curious 

book, “are many metamorphoaod snakes. As to their shape, they 
“ have a human face, a wolf's budy, and the wings of a bird, hut 
“tlioy move about like snakes*. And tlie Siang'Uu family have 
“nine heads with human feces, bodies us serpents, uud a blue 
“color" >. It was, no doubt, under the influence of the gencufal 
belief in such sami-human animals that still in the eighth centuiy 
the learned Sz^-ma Ching, attempting to oonatruc a kind of history 
out of written and oral truditions about Chinn's okleat tunes, wrote 
that “Fnij Hi {i. f. Fub Hi. see Hook 1, p. 963) had the body of 
"a snake tuid a buman bead, and Nu Kwu (Hook J, p. US) a 
“ serpent’s body with a man's head” *. 

Traditions about changes of men into smikcs and of snakes into 
men are, no doubt, likewise very old in Cbiiia, It is relattsl f.g.t 
“When Cliang Khwan bcscame Governor of Yang-clien under the 
“emperor Wu of the Han dynasty CB.C, 140—SO), two old men 
“ had liecn there before the magistrate with a litigation about the 
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liniiU of a disputed plot somewhere in the moiminms. For aovenil 
‘'yctvra the dcciaioTi had been adjourned, bnt Chang Khwan took 
■'up the caae ognin, so that the two men re<nppeareil in court. 
"He then ducovered from their shape and demciinonr that they 
“were not men, and ordered hia lictors to arm themselves with 
“clubs and spears. When th^’ entered, he asked the two men: 
“ 'Tell me what sort of spirits yon nre'. Away the old sires ran, 
“and Khwaji, hooting and crying, attacked them; on which they 
“ changed into snakes'' 

Elsewhere we read: 

" Mrs. Chao, the wife of Wang Chen, prefect of the district of 
*Hwa-yin, was the daughter af a wealthy man in Yen. She was a 
“ woman with nice features, and had married Wang Chen at an 
“ early agej (no wonder then that) about sii tuontlis after she hud 
“ followed him to his post, a young man turned up, always availing 
" himself of the moment when Chen wont out, to visit her 

• regularly in her bedroom. After a serins of such visits be seduced 
"her. One fine day Wang entered, and found the gniant with 
■ Mrs, Chao on the same dining-mat, drinking together, and 
“ Uughing merrily. With a loud cry of fright the lady feinlecl, and 
" while she sank to the ground, quite breathless, the young man 
"changed into a big snake and decamped. Chen then told the 

• slave-maids in attendance to lift their mistress up under her 
arms, hut lo, she, too, turned into a snake, and escaped \vith 
the other one. Wang Chen ran after her, hut only to see how 

"she fe]towed the serpent (hat was ahead into mount Uwu, where 
" they ultimately vanished” *, 
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We nre wont to call a peevish or violent, hrEiwUng woman a 
ilra^n. The Chineae go further than Ihiit, anil believe in changes 
of shrews into serpents and anakea as dreadful realities. So, 

* Mr. Wei, a Ceosor, had a sister, with a temperament both 

* harsh and cruel, virident and wicked. Her female slaves and her 

* servants she whipped and floggetl so emclly, that death often 
" ensued, Suddenl^v she got the fever. Ftir a week or so she refused 
“ to see anybody, remaining all the time stccluded in her room, and 

* venting her fury by ejecting invectives against all who ventured 
''to approach. When ten days had tliua elapsed, a rustling sound 
'was heard in the room. They stole near to see, and on their 
“way up the hall smelled a poisonous stench of tiuntcd meat; 

* then opening the window, they saw that the woman was changing 
‘into a huge snake longer tlinti a cliang, assuming a red 
‘spotted colour. Her clothes, nails and hair lay stuttered idl 
“ over the mattress. With furious looks the beast dashed out 
‘ agobist the men, casting terror into the hearts of the whole 

* tainily, who jointly let it escape into the open country, It was 

* the violence oruJ cruelty of her character, that brought about 

* this metaiuorphosK” *. 

In the class of man’snakes wo most place also certain monsters 
reported to have been horn in suakc*forma from women, to live 
without shuffling off their ophidian shape. They esisted already In 
the iuiHgiiintion of the people in the second century of our era, 
for wo road in the Standard Annals of that time, in a biography 
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oj the high gmntlee Teu Wii^: *When hk mother gave birth to 
^ him, she brought forth at tho same time a saake, which thcj set 
“ free io the forest. Afterwards she died, imd they were on the point 
of buryiDg her, when, Ijeforo they let her down into the grave. 
‘ there came a large snake out of the jungle. Straightway creeping 
‘'to tho grave, it knocked its head iigaiust the coffin; with bloody 

* tears it waved its head up and down, coiled itself up, and acted 

* as if it were moaning and weeping; and when after a while it 

* withdraw, all the [ample felt convinced that the event foreboiled 

* felicity to the TViu family'**. Thus, in spite of its shape, the 
animal possessed a perfect human character, tnanifesdng itself in 
highly dutiful, filial conduct. 

“In the A'ung ch^ang period (A.D. 322) of the rcigo of the 
“emperor Vueu'*, thus A'd Pho rcLites, *a iCi-yang woman, named 
“ Jen Kuhj while ploughing a field, took a nap under a tree, when 
“a man dressed in feathery clothes neared her and had sexual 
“ interconrse with her. His abode she remaiued ignorant of, and 
“ when alter a pregnancy of several months she was to be confined, 
“ the tcatheiy-clothed man turned up ugaiu and stuck a knife into 

* her vagina, whbh thereupon brought forth a little viper. The man 
“ then departed, and Jen Kuh afterwords got access to the Imperial 
“ Tcsidonoc as a dignitaiy of the Crown, even changing service in 
“ Ch*en->liu (tho Metropolis) for tluit in tho interior of the Pjilace" *, 

Side hy side with stories of men turning bodily into snakes, 
there exist some which show that the souls of the dttid may 
assume the serpent-siinpe, quite independently from their former 
mortal coil. The following legend may serve as an instance of 
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^hia- it occurrtid in a work wbiali mdiited pcubnblj undur iiie 
lIuu dynusty, vh. the CA^m-Hu f as^'^uA cA‘ices ‘ or Tniditiona nboiit 
Manners and Cuatonjs in Cli^en-lin, whieh Ls the Khai-fung region, 
forming n part of the present Honan piuvince, 'I'hc dJatrict of 

* SUi>hwang is Hwang'hiong, in the Sung region. There the Prince 
“ of Pei, [laving raised an army to wage war in the provinces, lost 

* hia augnat mother. When the realm was reduce*! to peace, lie 
“ sent a messenger thither with a coffin, to evoke her soul in the 
“deep wilds; and during this ceremoaj a red snake appeared, which 

* Lathed in the water, and entered the coffin. And on the spot where 

* it bathed Imira were found" *. 

In oonclusion, we have to litteat the belief in man-limrds unil 
man-frogs. 

The hang Auea Ai tells of *a man wounded by a snake, and 

* smarting bitterly under the bite. On the point of esipiring, he 
*seea n little ehiU approach. ‘Take two knives’, it says, 'rub them 
^Against each other in some water; drink the water, and the 

* eSect will be salutary'. On these woida it changes into a green 

* luiard, and disappears in a hole of the wall. The man follows tho 

* advice, tmd is cured inimediately. It is on account of this event 

* that the green lizard is called the Bnake{*hiteJ curer. He is the 
“ scKaiUed house-watoii (i. e. the lioUBe-Iizajd)” *. 

■ One Yang Tsien of Ckung-kwei made a large tank behind the 

* hall of his house, enclosing it with u series of rooms, bolted and 
“ locked securely on all sides. At every bath he had there, he plueeil 
‘ the hath things, basins etc, on the brink of the tank, then 
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" lucked out evety one, and jumped iutu the tank j nud the bath 

• finished, he entwied out of the water after an hour or so. Nobody 
^uuuld get a peep at him, and he merely told others that it was 
“ his Duturc to l^e so fond of tank-bathing. 

*Ooe tine day he lies asleep alone in the halJ, when a thief 
" enteri). Suddenly this man sees a frog in the bed, a beast almost 
*tts large as the whole bed itself. Its eyes glisten like gold ftmf 
•shoot bnlliant beams, and the thief, scared at the sight, falls 

• lieadlocg to the ground. The frt^ then adopts the hnmaD shape 
“and becomes Tsien, who rising up and grasping his su'ord, asks: 
•'Who ore you?’ The thief mentioos his names, on which Tsien 
"casts a silver mcease-bad towards him, saying: *1 give yon this 

• because of your pinirhing poverty j but do uot under any pretest 
“ whatever tell others what you have seen. The thief lacks courage 

• to Hix;ept tho present, and gets away with polite bows. Being 

• afterwards imprisoned in Khai-fung for some other reason, he lets 
“ the matter out" 


11. Wefe*faiiTdB, 

As in the mytbolugy of unwinged animals, so wo find in that 
of the feathered tribe a series of tales illustrating the belief in 
bodily conveisiioii of botsts into men and of men into beasts, side 
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bj side vrith stories tbnt plnue us liefore bumsn souk chEnging into 
Ruituals after death. Both categories are to be reviewed in the 
follomng pages, to prove that in the rioTuain of Chinese Animisno 
biid-lore shows itself in Llie same aspect hs qiiatlrupeil-lore. 

Acconling to Koh Hung, anthropomorphosia becomes an iiJio- 
syncrasy with birds eapccLalJjr on thoir reaching a very great age, 
just iis, as we saw, is the case with foxes and other quadrupeds. 
" Jlirds when a' thousand or ten thousand years old’', thus he wrote, 
■ all have tt hiunan face, witli the body of a bird’’ *. 'fiiis may 
have been a personal conviction of our author, or it may have 
been a doctrine received universally in his timet but a fact it k, 
tliat among the tales of metamorphoses of birds, which we possess, 
by fill the largest number contain not the slightest hint that 
those birds were conceived as to have been old. 

Of all raan'bird. talcs nonet k entitled to our attention so 
much as the following, related by Yu. Pao, varuitions of it having 
been discovered in several porta of Europe and Aaht*. * In the 

* district of Sid-yu m YQ-chang {prov. of Kiangsi) a young man 
‘saw in o field six or seven women, each in a feather drffis. 
' Not knowing they were birds, be crept towards them, and got 

* hold of a feuthor dress taken off by one of the women. He 
"snatched it up and conceded it, and neared the birds, and 

* they all flew away, except one which could not. 'file youth made 
“ her hia wife, and she gave birth to three diiugbters. Tiicir mother 
‘ afterwards induced these girls to pump their father, and thus she 
■' learned that the dress was hidden by him under a heap of pudy, 
“There she found it, put it on, and flew iiway. Aftcrwnrda she 
‘ carao back to feUdi her three daughters, and these too flew iiwiiy*' \ 
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The fowl, which, lived doiuesticated in Chinn alieiuly at the 
dawn of historical times, was represented at an early date as the 
descendant of u btimon ancestor who had changed himsell' into 
the bird. "The people", thus says a hook of the second century, 
"aver that fowls have their oiigin in d certain personage named 
Giiu, who became a fowl by metamorphosiu, and that tliia is 
** the reason why at present fowls are called together by the 
”CTy chu., dm,h The fact that a man so learned as Ying 
Shao, the author of that Vf'ork, gave this tradition a place in his 
writings without expressing doubts ns to the truth of it, seems to 
intimate that cultivated minds in his time did not much demur 
to the poBsihility of that uietamorphoeis. Nor can we admit that 
the belief in it had loot much of its actuality in the tenth century, 
seeing that tlien a critic of signifiGance eaniesliy pretested against 
it. “ The combination of the two series of twelve terms which 
•'appertain to each other”, thus wrote that man’, and accordingly 
also that of the twelve aniniaU among whkh we hod the fowl 
(comp, p, DS7 of Book I), 'was known already in the age of Hlen-yuen 
‘(27th. cent, U.C,), and is it made out that the tribal name Chu 
"existed at an earlier dateP Moreover, ducks are called with the 
*ciy yu, , yu^ and of whom are they u metamorphuaiB, that people 
“do that?”* 

"Under the Tang dynasty, Kao I, a very rich man in Puh-hoi, 
“calmly dies. Neit day he comes to life again, and relitea that there 
“ was a ono-ayed man in white, with a protocol in hk hand, with the 
" murder of whose wife and children the Governor of iladea charged 
" him, but on hts denying all ac(|naintance with that nnm, the 
“Governor allowed him to return to the earth, saying: ‘Your lifetiioe 
“is not yet elapsed, Sir’. It then occora to his mind that that man 
“in white tnmrt iiavo been his old, one^yed, hemp-coloured house- 
"coek. He has it shot, and that puts an end to its diafaulic work” ♦. 
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"A comraoncr of Kliu-cheu, named Li Su, cames somewhere to 
** collect the rent of his grounds. The people there are so poor that 
‘Uhej have nothing else to olTer him to e^it than a hatching hen, 
**Tlie 7 resolve to cook it, on which Li Sii indistinctly sees under a 
“ tnalberjy tree a young woniun in yellow gaimentE, who apprcoches 
** him with Ixiwa, and liega for her life. * For myself I do not mind 
“djdng', says she, ‘but 1 cannot bear the idea that my diildreu 
“ will never behold tlie light of the soiJ% Upon which Li So says: 
“*1 will go to the people there and remonstrate with them, and 
“then none of them will catch, kill or wound you’. With tears in 
“ her eyes the woman runs away, leaving Li Sit quite stupefied and 
“ discoiuiteuaDced, Returning to the house, he sees a hen sitting 
“ on several eggs, and the fiiniily on the point of tying it. -His 
“words tiiake them waver, and fan forbids them to kill the bud. 
“Thereupon he departs. 

'‘Coming Imck on another day, he finds the hen with a brood 
“of chickens. The bird no sooner sees him than it rushes forth, 
“hopping and junipmg as if agitated by something or other; then 
“leaving the chickens alone, it follows him, Li Su has hardly gone 
“ a tew hundred paces when he falls in with a tiger, W ith leaps 
“and hounds the monster nears, but on a sudden a hen files 
“ up and l>cnts its eyes with so much inipetuosily, that LI Sii 
“has time to run away and make his escape. It is nearly dark 
“ when he finds himself again in that house, which he has reached 
“ by another path, tie misses the hen, and asks where it is. The 
“answer is, it flew away this morning in a westward direction, 
“and that they have sought for it in vain. Struck with amflM> 
“uient, Li Sii recounts his adventure with the tiger; and as 
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" they are goiag to tbe spot to seek for the bird, they find it dead 
“in the shrubs, nnd ita fefithera scattered about’*\ 

“In the Brst year of the Shao bing period (A.D. 1131) Hotian 
“ fell into the power of rebels. They recognized Liu Yu ua their 
“ potentate, but our district (Cb'en-cheu) remiiinod a stronghotti of 
“the Throne, L^nng Cli'ang-ning, a Ewui-ki man, was its prefect. 
“Liu Til attacked him, iind Sndiug it impossible to subdue him, 
"sent for Wang Kwa-kioh, a froiibleaoijie iaattrgant in Shuntung. 
“This man having raised re-infaroemeats among the people in Suli 
“ and Fob (the north of Nganhwni), both generals marched to the 
“attack with csombined fortes, and the city surrendered in a year, 
“its provisiona being totally exhausted. 

“Wang Kwa-kioh thon raised three pennons in the centre of the 
“ town, where several thoroughfares met, and ordered his men 
“frem tbe two districts aforesaid to arrange themselves under the 
red One if tliey were willing to roniuin in the ormyj thoee dcairaus 
to beconie civil mandarins were to place tiiemselves under the 
yellow pennon, and those who would rather go home he sum¬ 
moned to Select the black one. Anxious for their lives, ail 
people flocked to the red colours, and only two gentlemen from 
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''Foil, respectively oatued Wuug uad Wei, betook theiOiselves to 
"the bbek standard, reasoaing thus: for » civil office ive ore too 
"old, and reinaming in the army uieans dying, while pbeiog 
"ourselves under the black colours is certuiti death too, (ts we then 
"thwart the wilt of our chieftain. The whole nrniy stnod aghast, 
"but Kwa-kioh, deeming it a grave matter to violate bis proniLsc, 
"courteously dismissed tbom, so tliat they could return home. 

“ Wang then visited the city of Ch^en to fetch some treasures 
"he had buried there; but lie was never seen again, nor was any 
"news of him received JCrom that time, or any trace of him fnnml. 
“As to Wei, in some ten years the fortune he made out of bis 
"profession became great. Once he had no more than two fowls 
"in his house, when the Governor of the town happene<l to tiuvel 
"through hb village, Wei then caught the ben, cooked it, and 
"served it up to the grttmlee, and next day, when the latter 
"returned home, he was going to kill the cock; bnt the bird 
"perceived it, and sneaked off tlirough the millet. Hieu he begins 
" a chaso with a bamboo pole, and b on the point of catching the 
"bird, whan suddenly it accosts him in a human voice. Raising 
“its head, it exclaims: ‘Alas, what cruel evil must bchiU me herel 
" b there no longer in you any particle of our old affection?' 
“Wei starts back, with the words; ‘Who are you?’ 'T am 
“ Wong", replies the bird; do not you reuicmhor the incident at 
" Yuen-khiu, when we were in the army?' *You Imlged me then’, 
"sava Wai, 'wbltber did you go, and where did you die?' 'When 
" we were comrades’, is the reply, ‘ 1 enriched ttiy^lf with your 
" money, secretly concealing it somewhere till more peaceful times 
"should come. Afterwanls 1 entered the dty to fetch it, und wUh 
“ two hags on my back put up at n country-iun to pass the uight, 
"where I opened them before the lamp; but ere I had cuunted 
“over the contcnls, the inn-kceper espied me. ile gave mo spirits 
"to drink to make me tipy, and then 1 was murdered, Notwith- 
“ standing my hidden store of precious metal, my orbate soul 
" was left to its own fate, without niiy supporters. .My thoughts 
" then turned to uiy fellow villagers iitid kinsfolk, and (inding none 
"of them but you alive, I resolved to join you When 1 had 
" ..^ttled in your house, four daughters of your nelghhoui' Kiu also 
"arrived there, betaking tbemselvi^ together to the womb of your 
"house-hen when it wus about to hatch, and thus beiximing hens; 
" they lire the hens which you killed before. If now you wbli to 
"destro}' me too, t am ready to submit tu my fate*. 


THE SOUL IS PRIIjOaOTHT AND Pqi.K-OOSCEFnON, 

■The Governor has overhoird a1! tkia discourse. Compreliending 
" the matter at uuec, he goes home, and re^iorta it to the prefect. 
*ThU dignitaiy summons Wei and the cock before him. i3oth 
“ appear, uud the crowd behind them gives the streets the aspect 

* of a huaji market, The cock repeats ita statements b<!fore the 

* magistnvte, ending with the words: ‘And now, as E, a domestic 

* bird, have divulgofi mattets of the World of Darkness without 

* niithorisatiou, I must die’, It stretches out its ueck, conceals it 

* under its wings, auil breathes Ita last. The prefect, sighing and 
'astonished, orders the cock to Iw committed to the earth hohinrl 
*thf^ temple nf jiau’tszii, anil erects an inscription over the spot, 
‘which ran thus: Tomfa of the man-cock’^ 
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"Chii Wim-stii «iul Lo Tiszi^'cliimg were hcfnended. They both 
“held stato-odioes m Liang (Khai-fung, in Honan pTOvmce), The 
“former died, and the other lieiYailed him, thereupon breathing hia 
“ own Itiat abo that same night. Seven miles south of Liang stands 
“the fowl mount, where they buried VVen*siu{ his frienil they 
“ interred in the Pheasant vale, nine miles to the norlli of the town. 
“ Wen-siuV soul changed into a cock, nnd that of Tss6-clumg 
“ beoirtie a plieasant; and the melancholy tonea of tlieir shrill voices 
'* resound there to and fro continually” 

Tntimacy kept up after death in bird's shape by ndcctionate souls 
and enamored couples, is in China tiie topic of many a tale. So, 
“a daughter of the Ruler of Wei, being married to the heir-apparent 
“ ot Ts4, heard, while on the way to his home, that he had died. 
“She iiskcd her bridal matron what she w;is now to do. '\ou 
“must go there, and mourn for him', was the answer. When she 
“Imtl finished her mourning, she refused to return to her own 
"family, and followed her consort into the other life. The afflicted 
" matron grasped the lute which the maid was wont to play, and 
“ drummed it on her tomb. Suddenly two pheasants came forth 
“ont of it. With the words: *My girl, have you really liecotne a 
“pheasant?' she caressed the hen; but before she could finish that 
" phrase the two birds flew up, ami smldenly vanished. Deeply 
“ moved, the matron took the Jute and played a ballad, called 
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“on «ocoimt of that; The Pheasants fly up in the Morning’*\ 
Of all aniiiuils iii China none lire so celebruted for nttachment 
between the male and the female as the nianilurin dutk. Instances 
are recorded of the male bird being cnaght^ plucked, and boiled 
piecemeal in a cauldron, and her mate wildly flying out of the 
air into the bubbling water, thus showing h canjngal fidelity on a 
par with that of the suttee jumping into the flaming pyre which 
devours the corpse of her husband or bridegroom^ It is quite 
rational therefore that Utemture should afford instances of loving 
souls biiviog elianged into those ducks after death. One is that of 
Quo P'ing and his wife, which we have pot into English on page 
470 of Book I. la the following btlc, apparently of much later 
date, it is not tho souls of the lovers that change into the ducks, 
but their bodies; 

* In the time of the Sung dynasty there lived in ChWchea 

• (tlie Swatow region) a rich man. Taking a walk on the riverddb, 
•he saw two children with beautiful featurcB, who told him they 

• were a twin brother and sister who, liuving lost their parents 
•at an early date, were then brought up in the family of their 

• maternal uncle. Uut the wife of this man could not stand them, 
"so that they had to spend thesir young lives hogging for food. 

• They were now thirteen yams old. The rich man took them with 
"him to his house. The brother showed himself a good fisher, 
"whom neither wind nor storm could detain from this business; 
" the fish he got, which he did not give to his roaster, was sluireil 

• by liim with his sister, and eaten. And the latter occupieii hoisetf 
"exclusively with making a most iierfect si>rt of embroidery of 

• feathers of mandarin dueks, displaying at this work the utmost 
“ dexterity. 

"Three years jiasseil on, and the girl was grown. Then the rich 
“ man wished to defiour her; but she regularly deelined hb ofi'ers. 
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" plttniini' unfituKia for fptcibfo deflomtfott on acpount cf ber youth. 
*Sliu then wrote the following verse on his coot: 

• Your finil uppeors to you to be a besutiful maid, 

•That [night rest on your opulent bed every ilayj 

• But pollution, albeit buried under flowerB, has no charms for her, 

• For nothing else b she than an embroidering duck. 

“‘Men', thus her brother spoke, 'nro so hard to rely ohj we 

• had belter leave them'. 'Flius the girl inscribed a verse on the 
•wall, readit^; 

•The whole day long 1 made duck'feather embroidery, 

•Being too lazy to handle the broom in the crescent moon; 

“ We now return to our watery, cloudy home, 

“ There to grow older together for a hundred years. 

•Th^ then changed into a imiiple of mandarin ducks, and 
“ dow away" 

Of an old wereniuck we hear in the following tale : “One Chen 
“ Fang, who lived under the Tsin dynasty, was Imveiling in the 
-prime of hb life on the Vang*tsz^ in the mnipuny of some 

• merchants', who, one evening, when they put up in a storiefl 

- temple, discussotl under the storey which of thorn would venture 

- to pass the night therein. Fong, ft bold ehameter, said be would, 
“and ascended into the temple, to do so. Jjate in the night, just 
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illijr broke, he saw in tlie buihliog^ an old man witL Looiy 
"hair, who, as he seiaeti fatni, changed into a drake, h'ang caught 
"this bird, atid returned to the boat to cook tt; but it Hew away 
"without any change of shape 

The forms which herons are reputed to setect when they uasume 
an thro poll lorphusis, are generuDy thoBe of pretty girls. T^ao Ts^en 
tells ua of " a man of Ts'iemtWg (in Chehkiang), bearing the sur- 
‘namc of Tu, who, while tmvoUtng by boat, saw on the bank, 
•during a thick fall of snow, a girl appear in the cYening dusk, 
“drc^ed in plain white garments. *Why do not yon come on 

• board P’ Tu asked, and dallying with her, rteared the bank and 

• took her on board j but she turned into a white egret and Hew 
“olf. This incident impressed Tu 60 disagreeably that be slckenetl 
“ and died" *, 

Craws nr OiVcns, too, are not seldom nictaiiiorphosed souls of 
the dead. “One Mr. Lu of Tting-p'ing, a man of the principality 

• of Lu, lived in Ching. He had a wife whose maiden name was 
■ Hwang. This woman fell ill, and when on the point of dying 
•said to her husbands mother; ‘1 am deadly ill; I have heard 

• that men become ghosts after their death, and it has always 
•displeased me tlint, if men and ghosts have no intercourse, 
•the grief of the surs'iving is incrensed. My mnlher-indaw, you 
“love me so dearly; when 1 am dead I will speak with you 
“in your dreams'. And lifter her demise, the mother'in^kw really 
“has a dream in which Mrs. Hwang appears to her. 'Though 
“1 have done nothing culpable nil my life', she complains, 

• bathed in tears, ’ t live now as a being of another class in the 
“Jiingie in the eastern wilds of Ching. A being I aiu with black 
“and glossy wings and a doleful voice; after seven days 1 will visit 
“you, end I hope you will then rememl>cr our good old times, 
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“ without thinkiug vourself thwarted beciiuse 1 holong to another 
“ diifis of beings’. With theso words she is gODo. The seven days 
“ elapse, and h crow uomes lioui the aist down ujjoa Lii's house. 
" Perching on r tree in the courtyard, it croaks for some time so 

* mounifiilly that the mother-in’lnw hurats into tears; — *yi>n ara 
“ the being 1 dreamed of*, she saja, ‘and yon come right iIouTi on 

* OUT house because earthty life is not eflaeed from your memory , 

* And forthwith tlie bird’ flies into the haP, there hopping about 
“ with fluttering wings and dolfiful tawing. Alter some moments 
‘ it fllea away in an easterly direction ” 

TViles of men and women having changed into corvine birds 
must be extremely old in China, ns we have one in the 
iiaff. “On mount*Pah-kin a bird ia found, which has the shape of 
“ a crow. It has a spotted head, tv white bill, and red okws. Its 
“name is tsing-weii its voice senmds as tszfc-hiao. That bird 
“is a young daughter of the emperor l[en e. Shen Nung, 
«£8th, cent. P.C,). named r^u-wa, TJjk Jiiaid l«ing drowned on a 
“ voyage on tlie eastern sea, she did not come home, but became 
“a tsing-woi, which always carried wood and stones in its hill 
" from the western mountnine, to fill up the setv with *. Of this 
yam wc find slightly varied readings in books of later dato, 
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but we may skip thorn, riu uf no mterast. Another dtiughtcF of the 
sntne mythic sovcreigii is s Linda rd eyidenca of the poaaihility nt 
Imnsfonuatipn of men into magpies, "Tile daughter of Ven, the 
‘ emperoT of the South ", tiiiis a work of tho tenth century 
relate, "studied the woyg of SHlvation, and l>ccnnio an immortal 
being (sien). Slie resided in a mulberry tree on a steep hiD in 
" Kao^ynng (in the present prov. of Pehcbihli}. On Newyoftr'a day 
‘ she picked up wood witii her mouth and made a nest of it, 
"Sometimes slm became a white magpie; at other timia she iind 
tile shape of a ivoiuun, and os this ntonsed the cotiijiasaion of the 
Red Emperor (Yen), who had perceived her, he tried to persuade her 
(to give up this mode of life), but Fiis attempts were vain. So he 
"burned down the nest with fire, whereupon the girt oaoenfted 
“ muncdiately into the sky. Thus the Mulberry of the Emperor's 
^ Daughter became a celebrated object. Here we have, more¬ 
over, the origin of the ciistom of burning magpie-nests til! the 
‘■ afteeutli day (of the firat month of the yeur), mid of nuiking 
"solutions of the ashes thus obtained, in order to wash tho silk¬ 
worm eggs with; while for the rest we see here how it is that 
"■ the raiigpic is called Spirit-girl" 

Ihc crane is celebmtefl Ihrouglicut China for living hundreds, 
Day, thoiisantlfl of years. Authors describe it aa a bird aecmii- 
panying especklly the sien who obtained bodily immiirtaHtv, and 
servung them for vehicle; and very often wa are inforrned of 
such Sion changing into the bird, and of cronos in their retinue 
taking huiJuiD forms, but the place which the cmiie holds in 
Chinese aniiuiam uad in iilcas on metamorphosis, does not difler in 
any respect from that of nther hirtls, as \i few tales may ilhiatmtc! 

Ting Ling-wel , thus 'fan Ts^ien relate, "originaliy aliino-tung 
“ man. Ftudied the ways of salvation on moant Ling-hu. He tPien 
" changed bto a cmiie, retarded to Liao, and there placed himself on o 
“honorific column at tho city-gate. A young man mbed his bow to 
“ shoot him, hut he Hew away and soaring about in the uir, csclaimed: 
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bifd. hera, this bird here, is Tisg Liug-wei, | 

** Who WRS nwa^ from home for a thousiiQd jeurs, and uow returns j 

“To fiud the population of this city us l»d as ever it wiu*. ) 

“ Why do not they study the way to become immortals by mnsses? [ 

“ With these woris he flew up into the sky. At present the i 

**Tmg tribe in Inao-tnug pretend tluit n member of their former :: 

“geoemtiDns hna iisceuded us nn immortal being; hut ueither his 
‘‘name, nor his ooguomen have been saved from oblivion" 

And Yu Pro recounts i * More than a hundred milcsi south of 
“ the Vung-yung district stuJids mount Liu-ycn, a lofty top rising 
“ft thousand chang up into the air. A couple of ernueswith white 

“ down, glossy and oiean, lly thither to roost whenever the eventide I 

“ casts its shftdcs. Tmdition asserts, that in days of yore there lived 

“ in that niumitain a man and wife in scchisioii for sevend centuries, i 

“ They then changed into a pair of crauM, flying toi «nd fco inces- I 

“sjintiy, until, one fine morning, one of them whs killed by n 
“ man. Then year by year the other bird uttered there its plaiutive | 

“cries, and to this day its voice afibets the peaks and valleys, 

“ Nobody can tell the year of this incident" *. \ 

(kuh Hung kucw of a whole army that had turned into emnos, I 

monkeys and insects in the tenth eentuiy before our em, " When", J 

thus he wrote, “ king Muh of tho Chou dynasty scut out nu 
“ expedition to subjugate the South, his whole army changed 

" into monkeys and enmes, while the inferiors became inscots and j 
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me mvh fjiir-osorHT asco khjc-conoeptjon. 


sand'll, Oftea we fiml the crane coiifoundt^ in myth with the 
kah a web-footed bin! not bulotj^ng to the wading family^ 
likewise reputeil to live nmny thmu^nd yearg. We have it under 
humaa di^uise in the followiEig old atorjv wbieh rdtitcs of three 
aiich birds that were the actual caiUie uf Sun Khiien ** a martial 
hero in the epoch of the duwnfall of the Han dynasty and tlie 
synchronous rise of the Three Kingdom a, being able to Jot oui for 
liimself the realtn of Wu and estublish himself hs monarch there. 

* Sun Chung, n Fu-eb'un man, was the father of Kkn (who was 

■ k. uen s futbcr). He lived with his mother; citreuiely filial was his 

* cDnduetp and his ehanicter was honest and sineerc* He earned a 

■ living by raiding gourds. Once it happened that three young men 
■ol nice appeamnce and gnuidly dressed^ visited him* and asked 
*lbr a gourd. He set liotue food before them* fetclicil a gourd, and 

■ was so active and zealous in jaiying them honors tlmt the triad* 
when on the point of starting* gaid: "We are the Hinectors ol 
hate ^ moved by the liberality with which you have received 
na* it ii our wish that eiliior the dignity of feudal prince 
shall Ixs held by your family during a series of genenitions* or 
that of Son of Heaven for a fcw^ ‘Tlie Sonjibip of Heaven for 
a few generations j rcplieil Cbung* * would pleasemo mueh\ They 

“ then assigned a pieoe of ground for him to be buried in* loft the 

* house, and changed all into white kuh"\ 

The following legend of the ^Fang ^lyTmsty relates of a womun^s 
corpse cl ranging into a live parrot. * Liu Ts''ii.inj a eommoner of 
"Lnng-yiu* was a member of ci very wealthy fkmily. Ho possessed 
not more than ono daughter, whose hair was just done up (in 
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' tokco of her being marringeublBj; a benuty she wr-s gmeiows and 
* clever. No wonder that lovers camo coutiniially to ask her in 
■■ tnarrisge, but her fether still withheld Lis iiasent. The family 
“kept a parrot, which oould apeiik as bo other bird could. Every 
“day the maid, tattled with it, uud in the end she got the bird 
■ to recite ii whole chapter of fi Buddhist biitrit, correcting its 
' mistakes; And she kindled incense whenever the bird muttered this 
“holy book. 

“One day the parrot says to the maid; ‘Oi^eii my cage and get 
“ into it yoiuBclf; I must be off . * What du these words uiwiin? the 
“girl asks, Mtonighed. 'Originally yon hud the same shape as 1 
“have*, is the reply, 'and you obtfiiued your present form here in 
“ Liu Wien a house. You must return now to your own tribe; be 
“not astonished at my telling you such things; men do not know 
“you* but 1 do’. Tlic seared girl apprises her parents of the event. 
“They ojxm tiie cage and let the bird out, and they watch over 
“the girl day and night; but fur all that she dies in three days 
“ from no direct cause. The parents, affrighted as they me, weep 
-incessantly. They are on the point uf burying her, when the 
“corpse suddenly becomes a white parrot, which tiies away to 
“ regions uttknown " 

Even the small apccimen of the feathered tribe, as kingfishers, 
sparrows and swallows, may bo were-birds in China. "Chung K.ioli 
“strayed far up the Oliah river, when he saw at a brook with 
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** white p4u plontii two girk iii a dj^ ns blue ss juiie, who took 
**hjm along witli tlieoi by his hiinds,^ greeting him with u cliimt, 
** Ho followed theiiL, ou which they turned into blue king'’' 
**fishers and flew off”*, — “And in times gone by, it swullow 
^*flew into ii iiuiuan liwelliug and changed into a tiny girt, hardly 
*Uhree Inches high, who snid that she was a woman from heaven, 
‘‘able tu ibreteQ good and evil. Hence it is that swallows are to 
"this day called Celestial Women*'*. 

' Vang Pao of Hung-nimg wits a eompaasionAte and amiable 
‘‘man. When nine years old, he saw in mount Hwa-yin a yellow 
“finch seised by an owl and cast out of a tree, wounded and tom 
“in many places, thereupon falling a prey to the tunuents of 
“ crickets and iinU. He puts the bird into his bosom, takes it 
“home, and places it on the ruof-beam, El earing it eiy piteoudy 
“in the night, he takes a light and looks at it; and finding it 
“attacked by mostjuitoea, ho puts it in a linen bos, and feeds it 
“oa yellow flowers. In about ten days the feathers linvo bo grown 
“that the bird can use its wings. Every morning it flies out, to 
“come back in the evening and pass the night in the twiE; and 
“this it does for sevenil years, when euddcniy it appears with 
“quite a flight of flnehes, which fly round the hall for several days 
“ with doleful cries, and then depart, 

•That Bamo night, in the third watch, Pao is absorbed in the 
“study of the SAu when a lad in yollow dress acoosta him. 

“‘I was an envoy of Wang-mu (the Queen of the Immortab)', he 
“says, 'commisaionad to P'eng-lat, when an owl gmspcfl me mid 
“your generosity saved my life. Now accept a rewanl, got from 
“the Sauthem Owan', And taking luuvc. the lad gives him four 
“rings of judfl, saying: 'These rings will keep your sons and gmnd- 
“sons clean and pure; they represent the dignities of three Prime 
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“Mioisters, wtiich they^ Trill attain to’. Pao’a filial piety became 
** celebrated all over Liie world, ilis reputation and position increased 
**in glorv day by day. His son Clien begot Ping, and Ping begot 
“Pin, and the four men all became renowntxl Prime Ministers. 
“ When Chen was buried, a large bird flew down (to fetch his 
*' Bonl). Everybody declared that all those good things had been 
‘*gainwl by hia genuine filial devotion 


13. iCan-flaheB, 


The pcculinr shape and habits which diatinguish the piacine class 
so aharply from all other animals, lias not prevented the Chinese 
from framing numerous myths on the transformation of fUhea 
from and into reptiles, birds, mammals, and even men. So it has 
been, and still is the opinion of many, that Kwun, Yao's Minister 
who fiiiled to master the great inundation which, now some forty 
centuries ago, distressed the Empire, did not, as some 
(see page 100), change into a bear, but into a fish. “When 
Too", thus wrote Wang Kk in the fourth century of oor era, 
'* ordered Kwun of the Hm fiittuly to restmin the waters, and this 
“work WHS not achieved in nine years, Kwun plunged into the 
“nbyiAs of Yu, and changed into a black tish”^ Obviously this 
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TBK SOUt. IK FflTTiOSOrUT ANH FQT.ft-COKCEmOK, 


rKwling of the myth owes its esiatence to a piny upon tbo name 
Kwaii, the written form of which (^) contains, nccuiding to Wang 
Kin himself, probably the sign | (or ^): black, at the aide of that 
for fish {)’* 

The idea expreaaed by this old yarn, that the drowned may 
change into fish, recnrs In the literature of Inter timcB. So, Lnh 
Ki ^ Wrote in the third century of our ern in his * Bsplanatory 
Notes on the Flnnts, Trees, Bird a. Quadrupeds, Insecta nod Fishes 
nientiuned m Mao's Shi in’ay"*, "that those drowned in the sea 
change into wei"*, which is probably n kind of atnrgeon. Associated 
with this superstition is nuother, necording to which eels are lueta- 
morplioaed haira of the dead. Perhaps this idea may hnTC its 
foundation in the observ'ation that thi^sc fishes use to slionl in great 
nunibefs nliout fionting or nubuicrged carrion. * Tn the fifth year 
“of the I hi period of the Tsin dynasty thus wo read, “when 

“Lu Siiin came from Kwnng-cheu and droppeil anchor in Kiimgsi, 
“a great number of people there had fallen \ictini8 to an epidemic; 
“and when the com motion caused by this catastrophe Imcl snbeuled, 
“people who traselled to Ts^ui-chen (in tlonan) observed that the 
"hair of the dead had changed into eels. In our days, the UenernI 
“ Shang Chen-si and the Marshall Cluing Shi saw a cofiin on 

"the bunks of the Hwangho, and a shoal of cols at the head 
“of it* They ordcTcd it to be lifted up, and perceived that they 
" were all haira, some of whfcli had not yet undergone trans- 

^'formation. It is generally averred that if a man washes hie head 
“ with grtiel ot glntinuus rice In his life, lib hair will change 

“into eels on his death. And formerly there wae a man who could 
"not do without eeU at his meals; after his death they replaced 
“ hie coffin by another, and found it full of those fiebes" 

1 ^ ^ ^ M ^ ^ -111* a 
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Oolx changed into n fish, nothing, of coiii»e, can prevenl: a 
drowned person from beraimLOg the anoeslor or ancestress of quite 
u new finny s^iccies. Thna, for exompk, existence was given to 
the so-called sea-swine a large viviparous marine animal, also 
found in large rivers, whicli is caught especially for its oil. Gh'en 
Tsiing-khi slates, that just as they did the wild pig in Kwiingtimg 
province (p. 211h “the people in his time toot those sea^swine 
for transformations of Iftzy bouse wives" *, Tho author of the 
SAk& i h says: “In Kiangnan there exists a laiw-wife fish, which 
“ the pcKjplu say is a transformation of the wife of one Yang, 
“drownc^l by her mother-in-law. Its oil may be burned in lamps 
” and used os candles, which, when %hted for lute-pkyers and chess- 
** pLiyers, emit a brilliant light, but do not shine clear at a spin- 
'^ning-wheet'' Tluis the la^ nature of thoso waler-pigs still shows 
itself from the ud willingness of the oil, estracled from their cair- 
fH Si ws , to light industrious womeu at the performauce of their 
household duties. 

A book, confessedly a hundred and odd years older than the 
I H. relates of fiahes changing into men regularly cveiy night. 
“ In the wilds of the North there is a rock-lake, a thousand miles 
“aqmirc, aud over five chaog deep at its banks. It is always 
frozen over, except in the fifty or sixly days Itefora and after the 
**summcr-aolfltioe. *l’hat lake is inhabited by hung-kung fish, 
“seven or eight feet in length, shaped like caip, but of a red 
“colour. In the daytime they remain in the water, but at night 
“ they change into men. Sharp weajxms cannot be thrust into their 
“bodies, and when cooked they do not die, unless when two 
“ black plums are subjoined" *. Araong the many tales of man-fishes 
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TJIB soiri, rs PHIIiOSOPUy AND F0TiKH3OStKKTi0N. 


wg possess, theM are a good DUtnbor the topic of which is a fish, 
Or a lut of fish, calight anil doomed to cleatbi and then assuming 
huniiin forms to beg for their lives. These stories are not sufficiently 
interesting to claim reproduction. Better reading is afforded by the 
following tale, recorded as an historical event in the Standard 
Histoiy of the Sui Dynasty: 

“la the seventeenth year of the Khai b wang period (A.D. 507] 
"a Buddhist congrcgjition met in the village of Yuen, four miles 
“south-westward from the city of Ta-hing (in the present Shensi 
“ prov,}. An aged, Iioaty-headcd sire, dressed in a white skirt and 
“ a lung robe, came there and ate, and then went hia way. None 
“of the crowd knew him. They followed him with curiosity, but 
‘ about two luiJas farther on he disappeared on a spot where 
“there was nothing hut a pond witii a white Hsh over one chan<' 
“ill length, with a countless number of smaller fishes in its rear. 

The people ail tried to shout the fish, but of some the bows 
“snapped, and of others the bow-atrings broke; yot they succeeded 
“in the end in hitting it, 'Ihey cut open its belly, and finding 
“cooked rice in it, they knew that the fish was the old man they 
“ had Just seen. A certain number of days elapsed, and the raiT^nl 
“ then deluged its b;mks with impetuosity, drowning all those who 
“ had shot at the fish ” 

A similar legend, placed between the years 670 and 074 of our 
era, relates of a fisherman who caught a large fish, and found in 
its stomach the same food which had a short time befure been 
given by hia village-ciders to a Buddiiist mendicant monk*, Finally, 
the fienenil Memoirs cunoerning Shensi relate; 

* The grave of the carp is situated at ten miles westward from 
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“ the chief city of the district of SWiiang, which lies in the Hua- 
** chiiiig dei>ftrtment. The citwens theiB were diking the Shui-ma 
'' river, when two Taoist doctors asked them for food. They gave 
■them some rice, on which the doctors spoke; 'In a few momenta 

* two dmgona wiE be here; do not kill them, else the river will forth- 
with wash away tlie dike, and render it impossible to dniah it'. 

* In a HttUi while two carps appeared, playing an the stirface. 
“ The dike-workers caught them, cot open their Ix-dliea, and saw 
•rice came out. And the dike was wnshed away, They buried the 
•fishes on n, hill, and raised two tumuli otct the spot”'. 

Also in China mermen and mermaids wore known at iin early 
date. ‘Their houses", thus we read in the Sivi i h', * lie in the 
■ South-SeiL. They live in the water like fish, and ply the loom 

* incessantly. Their eyes can shed tears, and thus produce pearls" *, 
‘ The marine man-fish", another author says, “ occurs in the Eastern 
‘Sea, It attains a siM of five to six feet. Its shape is that of a 
‘ man; its eye-brows and eyes, mouth and nose, hands, fingers and 
“ head altogether arc tiioae of a beantifnl maid, and accomplished 
“ in every respect. White as jade are its akin and its flesh ; it has 
“ no scales, but downy lisir in five colours, liglit and soft, one or 
“ two inches long. Its mane resembles a horees-tail, bring five by 
‘ six feet in length, and its sexual parts do not differ from those 
•of a man or s woman. At sea it lives in a Joncly state. Tliey 
•arc often caught, and when kept in a tank they copubite m u 

* manner not diiferent from that of men. They are quite harmless 
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Thaugfa the seals or dog^ongs described in these lines are not 
explicitly placed before iia ns hniuai] beings, yet they are invested 
too distinctly with hunian nttrihutes to pnss them unnoticod in that 
treatise of wertsan imHla 

Also of sbell-fishea changing into men Chinese books contain 
entertaining stories. So, “one Wu Khan in I^hing (pr, of Clich- 
“kiang), a i)etty district oihcinl whose house stood near the King 
“ brook, found n big uni valvular shelUlish, which turned into a 
“ maid, called thenceforth the Shell-fish Woman, The prefect of 
“the district heard of it, and asked for her; but Klum refused, 
“on which the prefect vexed him bitterly by giving him jill sorts 
“ of jobs to do. For instance, he told him to bring him some frog's 
“ hair and arms of a spectre, threatening him with punish men t 
“should he fail to obtain them. Klma told this to the SheU-fiah 
“Woman, and she procured him the things rlesired; hut then the 
“prefect was so unreasonable as to gay> 'And now I want a mia- 
“fortune-bushel. Again Khan informed the woman of it, 'A mis- 
“ fortunchhusbe] is a beast*, she said, and in a few moments she 
“ brought One, an animal like a dog, which when given tire to 
“eat, voided it. riie prefect, to try this, gave it some, and lo, sud- 
"denly^ it voided ita excrements and thus set fire lo the prefccFa 
** mansion, so that the dignitary periahed in the 6amcs with Ilia 
“ whole family” 

Some more stories of women transformed from conches and sheila 
might be inserted here, did spajco jjermit. The following one may 
auifioe to content our readers f 

“ Teng \ uen-tso, a Ying-ch'wen man travelling for study in the 
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‘*Wu region, visits the high roagistmte of Ch'ang-Bh^g, who 
“invites him to it sumptnons repast. On parting with this gnmdEa 
“to go to Ku-su, he goes nstiny on a steep and tortuoas path, 
“where he sees no biinian dwellings for many miles, and nothing 
“else than jungle. As it grows dork, he stretches out his neck 
“to scan the ennrons, and peroeives a lum{>llght. Thinking that 
“there might be a hnmHii dwelling there, he makes for that 
“direction, and sees a conch-like shed, with nothing in it but a 
“young maid of over twenty. He puts up there, and the maid, fit 
" to attract the admiration of the whole country, spreads out some 
“sott straw on a couch; and when he ia seated, she brings him 
“some food. Yueu-tso, hiiagry as he is, consiunes it, and finds it 
“veiy delicious. Then the girl sleeps by his side, but suddenly he 
“awakes at daybreak, to find himself lying in a field, with a 
“conch beside him of the size of a pint. Bethinking himself of the 
“ things he has eaten the previous night, he feels very nncomfortable, 
“disgorges them, and sees they are nothuig else than blue mud" ^ 

19. Wers'inseets. 

The belief in the possibility of transformation of men into insects 
is brought out in strung relief by a tradition, evidontly of long 
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staniliiig, according to vbicli the preciuua siilrworni owoa Its origin 
to ^uch B mctatiioriihoais. Wc find that tradltian in the follit^lng 
form in the Chung-hica ku kin "Oonimentanea on the Ancient 

and Modem Times of ttie Floivery MidtlJe Kingdam"^ n work of 
the tenth oentui7{ 

^'Silkworms are a transformation of an aaterism called the 
Heaven!}' Team of Fuurj but why aro they called Maidens? To 
this 1 answer: 

^‘In timea far remote, there was a man serving in the army 
"In a distant region. At home he had a danighter and a horse. 

"The girl, whose thoughts were with her fkither, said to the horse, 

'‘jestingly: 'K you can fetch my father home for me, I will many 
"you'. At these words the hoisc broke the halter and ran to her 
"father, who, appruliending that something at home must he wrong, 
"mounted it, and returned to his house. 

"From that moment, whenever the steed saw the girl, it turned 
"angry imd esoited, ao that her father had to tie it up. Its 
" demenuonr nstoniebed him so much that he pumped the daughter, 
" who told him everything as it was, Tliun the father killed 
"the horse with a bowshot, and as he dried its skin in tlie 
"courtyard, the girl trampled it under her feet, saying: 'You, a 
"horse, wanted a huuitiu being for your wife; tlicroforo we have 

"killed and skinnetl youf how do you liko it?' No sooner had 

"she finished these words than the skin moved suddenly upward, 
"enveloped the girl, and ran off witli her. When the father came 
" home he missed his daughter, and discovered her in a big tree, 
" whore she entirely uhaqged into a caterpillar, fixed to the tree by 
" means of threads. Her cocoon being tliieker and larger than that 
" of ordinary caterpilLirs, the feniule neighbours took it away and 
" eultivated her, thus tuiiklug twice as much silk os before. That the 
*' present geuoratiun call silkworms (iirls, rests on this old tradition" *, 
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There exist other verstons^ of this legei^d* Hie ol-desl hook in 
whlcii we liiive foimd one, is the Sicu whlcli yives it| in 

its fourteenth ciuipter, in a furui that shows that the tiljove Tersion 
of Mu Kjio is tuereij oopied from it with less verhi^itv. The legend 
beam some marks of an ftatrulogioal origin, to whieli wc shall have 
to refer again, when regatiliiig its heroine in her position ot patron* 
tlivinity of sUk coltnre. 

In far remule Chinese times, ladies of position ohunged into silk¬ 
worm moths. ** Jn tho time of Chwang of the kiugdnni of Ch'u", 
thus atiites a work of the sixth centnrj, “the hmem ladies one fine 
morning changed into w'ild silkworm moths, and flow away *. 
Changes of men into butterflies, and of butterflies into men are 
likewise recorded (refjmintly. Su it was opined by many tiiat tlttii 
Ping and his wife, whose story we related on page 471 of Book T, 
were transformed on their tragic death into butterflies. The possi¬ 
bility of such change may easily rise in the mind of men who 
represent to themselTes sonla its volatile things, and it is well 
known that the belief in it bus been eonimon in Europe ». It 
recum idso in the following Chinese tula, tbiind in a work of the 
fourteenth centuryi “Yung Huo, whose cognomen wjis Miug-clij, 
** hiul mEirried a wife in llie Kiting family, young ^d benutif , 
“ After some years she liad a sun, mid when Ming-chi died abroad, 
'* a butterfly as big as the pnltn of a hand fluttered next day around 
“Mrs. Kiaiig, and did not leave her as long as the day lasted. 
On her communicutiiig the matter to her clansfolk, convoked 
"for the purpose, she hurst into wailing, and there tlie butterfly 
“ WBH again, flying around her, and it never left her in eating or 
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^'dimking, moving or restipg. It was Miognihi, who tltns asauraetl 
the shape of a biitterf}/ to visit his booie, impossible as it was to 
to cease loving his young wife and bU baby son” 

The cicachij which attains in Chinti the size of n bnger, appears 
there only in the hottest suiumer months, and altmers general 
attention by its shrill chirping voice, distinctly audible at a distance 
of some hundred yarda. The nngiy tone of it may account for the 
origin of an old legend, proving the early belief m transfortuattous 
of the insect from men: **The consort of the king of Ts't died 
‘^froni anger. Her corpse then changed into a dcadn, which Hew 
“into a tree in the conrtyard, and there set chirping out its ehrill 
“tones, which filled the king a heart with reniorso and spite. This 
“is the reason why the people coll the cicada the Ta‘i woman”*. 
The chief place among the inaects whicli appear in Chinese folk* 
lore under n human shape, or with distinct hutnan nttribiites, is 
taken by the aiU, wliosc iuteUect and social habits in many respects 
call to mind those of men, even among superficial observers. “Ihing 
Chao>chi”, thus Yu Pao rehites, “a man of tlic Fub-vang district, 
•in the Wn region, was ferrying over to Ts'ien-t'ang, and saw in 

• the middle of the river a big attt nintiing up and down a short 
“rush stalk, in great anguisb and excitement, ''fhis creature is in 
■fear of death’, said be, and he was going to take it into the 

• boat, when the crew eAclainied in harsh terms: 'Tlrnt poisonous 
“stinging beast 1 do not let it live, but tread on itl' But, full of 
“ commiseration for tJje insect, Chao-chi tied the rush to tiic boat, 
“ so that on bar touching the hind the ant could save itself out 
‘of the water. 
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“Next night he dresoied thnt a man in u blaok coat, oocom* 
“panied by over a hundmkothers, rame to thank biuj* *1 am 
“an ant-king’, ho said; *1 tniiibicd into the river by my own 
«impra(Jenct>. and feel ashamed for having bad to be saved by 
“you. Whenever you get into trouble, then come and tell it me’. 
“More than ten yearn after this event, the pbice where Chao-chi 
“lived fell a prey to pillagers, and bo, unjustly put on the list as 
“a brigand chief, was imprisimed at Yu-hang. 'fheii he suddenly 
“remembered the ant-king had told him in his dowim tu inform 
“him should he get into difficulty: hut wluther was he to send 
“a mesaage now? While putting his thoughts together to solve 
“this problem, ho was asked by one of his fellow prisoiieri (why 
“he was so deep in thought), and Chao-chl told liim the rensjon. 
“‘Well, take two or three ants upon your bund', that man, 
“'and 'ej(plain to them what you wimt’. Chai^hi did so, ami 
“indeed, that night he dreamed that the muu in the hkek dress 
“said to him; ‘Betake yourself quickly to tlie Yu-bang immuts; 
“the empire is up in arms, but erelong there will be iin anmEsity . 
“ At the same lime he perceived that ants bad gnawed bis wooden 
“rosinacles entirely away, so that bo could escape out of the iad. 
“ lie crossed the YangtszilJ, retired into the Yu-bang muiints, and 
“ soon an amnesty was iiroeliuiiietl, which saved him” *. 
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la this tttlii, wore-nate and their king appear to its hero lueralj 
in his vtsiuns; but we most not lose sight of the fact that, os wb 
have expounded elsewhere (p, JlO), dreams are to the Chin^ 
pbenumena of perfect reality, There are more such curious tales on 
record of ants appearing as humtiTi beings to men in their dreams, 
even their nests appearing as cities witli palaces and houses, in 
which the dreamers spend delightful hours. Especially pjmlar 
is a aarrative of the last quarter of the eighth eentuiy or the 
fust of the ninth, in which a certain Shnn-yu Fen * is introduced 
li)’ some men into the capital of their country, called the Rcaltn 
of Kest at the big Sop Lora tree *♦ Received there moat courteously 
by Uie reigning king and entertaineil suinptuuualy, he finds every- 
thing m in the world of men, including Buddhist convents and 
Taoist monasteries. The king apputuLs him tiis viLSaal of a province 
luiiiied Nan-ko or Southern Branch where hu bears swav for 
twenty years, making himself most reapeted by the people, 
suppressing revolts, and going through all the adventures of a va^d's 
career. But the ond is that he awakes, and inspecting with his 
servants a hole at the root of a tiopfaom close to which he lias 
slept, tinds an iinta nest in it, with a king, nnd a gallery leading 
right up to a branch on the south side of the tree, as also sundry 
other things corrcspntling to what be saw in hk dream. This 
story, containing 323(J characters, was written by one Li Kiing-tso*, 
and is entitled JVsji kfi ki* or Story of the South Branch. 

But, also, men fully awake have had thoir encounters with tuan* 
ants. They have seen them as regular files of soldiers, cqnippd for 
war, in glistering armour. Thus, “Hwnn Khlen, whose cognniuea 
“ was King-tail, saw in the Tai y ue n period (A.D, 370—30(J) n truop 
“of men, all somewhat over an inch, with mats-of-maiJ on, carrying 
large spears, and riding horses fully equippd. They swnrmcd 
"oat of an opening In the ground, and ran about bi the bright 
“sunlight over tho roof of his house in groups of several hundred, 
“the commanders of the various divisions Iteatingand pricking them; 
“and when the horses slackened, the men whipped and "spurred 
“them to greater speed. Across a bench they found their way up 
“the furnace in aearch of food and drink, nnd as some discovered 
“ minced meat, they assembled the others around it, those stronger 
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“than the rfist takiDg it up od their spears, and siraiglitway into 
the hole. A Taoist doctor of the Tsuing uiounts, named Cliu 
“ Ying-tsaS, told Hffflrv Khien to makH Iffliling vrater and pour it 
“out on the spot where tliey hari withdrawn; then they turned 
“up the ground therOj and got more than a bushel of big ants, 
“ whicii lay dead in the hole. Hwan Kilien’s posterity was afterwards 
“ murdered and es terminated " *. 

Tlie o<ldeat maR'imt story we have seen, is the fullowing; “The 
“Gkivemor of Tung-yang, Chu Ya-chi, had a visit from an old 
‘-man in the Yuen lung period (A.D, 402), who appeared from 
“underneath tlie lied of his concubine Tung. Fie wore a yellow 
“petticoat and a r|uilt, and bad a liat tin. The hole he came forth 
“ from was slip fiery and wet, and emitted a bad smelh Erelong 
*‘he is on the best terms with the concubine, and whenever 
“ there is something good or evil to be expected, he forthwith 
“informs her of it. Once Ya-ehi’s child is attacked by a burning 
“ fever. 'The testicles of a tiger must lie fetched for this patient’, the old 
“ man says, and grasping a spear he enters the mountain, ubtaining 
“there in fact the genitals of such a monster. They lira atUl 
“ lukewarm; he orders the child to consume them in a roasted 
“oondition, and the fever subsides entirely. And regularly the 
“old niim tells the concubine to comb hia hair, which looks like 
“that of a wild boar. Afterwards, as Ya-chi goe« somewhere to 
“ SHoribce spirituous licjunr, he sends a report of the matter to the 
“authorities, but then every trace of that individual is gone. He 
now makes hot water, poms it into the hole, and miertTths several 
“ bushels of big ants. Without telling hb fellow villngcrs a word 
“of it, he grasps a sword and strolls through the fields. Here 
“ho faUs in with a man, W'ho, at the sight of the sword, pulls 
“forth a cake of gold and asks him to take it for that weapon; 
“and no sooner has he given it him than he vanishes from view. 
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"llo now esainbcB that gold uiore uloselj-j and sees that, i); is mere 
“cow'dling. 1 timk that this being waa a yiiksha” 

The reaeotifl which led to the mvention of stories about intinmte 
interoourae utiil aMktign of men with ants in human aliape, were, 
of course, quite appropriate also for creating similar tales with 
respect to bees and wasps. So we raid ‘Mliat there existed in Lu- 
“ling a man, who, travelling to jjass the exurninution for the 
“second litararv degree, whs overtaken b_v darkness, and repaired 
“to u oountry cottage, to ask for u lodging, An old man came 
“out, and seeing the Btranger, said: 'M^ cottage offers but little 
“room and its inmates are numeroua, but tbero ia place for one 
“ bed mom’. Thus the guest put up in that houso, which coutaiued 
“over a hundred rtxims, all estremely narrow and small. 

“After a while he confesses Ids hunger. With the words: ‘The 
“family are poor, and they live excluaivaly ou wild plants”, the 
“old man sets some such food before him, wliich the guest tinds 
“quite different from ordinary fooil. Then ho goes to bed, and 
“heurs nothing but a humming noise. At daybreak he awakes, 
“and finds himself lying in the open field at tlie side of a nest 
“ of big wari|M. Hitherto he had suffered from iheumatism, hut thia 
“adventure cured him, in consequence of his eatiug the remains of 
“ the Food of the wasps" *. 
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it secniB Ut bavD btf«a oWn’ed in China that tucuaU eworiu 
espociatl}' in times of war, pinbably because the depopulated plains, 
upturned no more by the plough, nor inundated for the cultivation 
of rice, offer a fertile soil for their eggs and larvae to <levolop. We 
see, in fact, the idea prevail that those dreaded voracious insecta 
ore the revengeful oouJa of men petiahed in war or Irom its 
immediate cousequencea. 'Locust plagues”, thus wrote an author 
in the twelfth Deutmy, “always occur after great wars, and there- 
“foro those insects arc sometimes considored tiBUhTunnations of the 
‘‘grieved souls of the slain. Though this b not so certain, those 
*' who expel the inseeb join in troops from time to tiroe, hooting 
“and shouting; aniL, if thb fails to make them move ebcwheie, 
“metal gongs tiud diums intimidate tho insects, and make them 
“obey. Should the locusts swarm in rows or files, they ore 
“deemed to be tmnsforuintious of the ininglsd breaths (khi) of 
“ the killed and wuunded, which conception is peri taps not quite 
“irrotioiud'' 

Even the most desfjjscd domestic vermin b represented as assuming 
sometiines a human form or human demeanour. “In Yii*chang’^ thus 
relates Yii Pao, “a slave woman stood at a furrifice, when suddenly 
“ tliere ajjpeared at it a man, sonic inerheti in height. LnintcntionBlly 
“she crushed him under her shoeil foot, thus destroying a human 
“life. In a moment several hundred men appearoti, m hempen 
" mouniiiig-clothcs. They brought a coffin with them, fetched the 
“ corpse, performed the funeral ccrcponies quite correctly, and carried 
“the coffin through the gate on the east side into the garden, where 
“ they pnt it under uu upturned bout. Approaching to see what 
“they did, the slave saw they were 60 w*bQga or wond-lice, which 
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** she killed by poiiriinf hot water oti them, thus extertninatiiig thorn'' •. 

"Ajjd one 5u Yin of Yaug-cheu was asleep at nig ht, when 
"he heard under hia quilt sevend persons reeile coujoindj the 
** ballad of the 0-fang Palace * in a quick, but low tone of vuioe, 
" Hastily he turned up the quilt to soe what was tliens, and found 
"no traoisfomied beings, but only ten or more bedbugs, as large ns 
"peas. He killed them, and then heard the sound no more”*. 
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CHAPTEK X(. 


OK THi! DESCKST OF ItEK FtW)K ANl«.M^. 

Ta there, aocordmg to the Chineae, hbj essential difTerenee betiveen 
men nad animnla P This question will, no doubt, be brought Bpontane- 
oualy to the Ups of the reader by a perusal of our long dkaertatioa 
OB Zounthropy. 

The tales of clmnges of men into animals and aniuuds into men, 
discussed therein, are numerous. And still they form only a siuall 
portion of whut Chinese books enable us to gather in this Ueld. 
Besides, we have to take for granted that many tales have been 
lost with the books in which th^ were found, and that still greater 
numbers were never committed to writing. In short, the total of 
those that Chinese brains have hatched, must amount to a figure 
really astounding. Seeing this, ho'w can we possibly arrive at any 
other cionoluaion than that animals, even the smallest, were always 
looked upon in China os hoiags essentially identietd mth men? 

Certainly there is in China's animal lore overmuch to show, that 
mun and beast were always separated there at best by a line of 
demtireation so faint, that we might aak whether it ever existed at 
oil. This tendency to identify those two classes of beings is not a 
trait peculiar to tho Chinese. It is found elsowhere on the globe 
with tribes in low stages uf culture, in China, however, it is given 
relief to by philosophy. Indeed, the national Taoistic ideas about the 
universality of Nature have, as we expounded in the First Chapter, 
allotted there in all times to every living thing a emjuI and a body 
imparted to it by the Cosmos, the sole Creator and Animator extant. 
Men and beasts thus alike are, both Itodily and mentally, com¬ 
pounds of yang and yin substance. Hence, though their outwai’d 
appearance may differ, their constitution is intrinaicidly bornogeneous, 
and their shapes must, accordingly, be convertible into others. 

No wonder, therefore, that Cliiniae books of eveiy period teem 
also with notices on men and animala changing their sex, and on 
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beosta becoming beasts of quita other ckaaes or species. They teU 
us of mam mills evolving Lnatantaneously from other mammal:)^ 61001 
birds, fishes^ or issects^ of the smallest umtnals turned with the 
greatest ease into the biggest qtmJrupeda. Ancient authors are per¬ 
fectly seritiiis when they proclaim that mice choDge into birds or 
fish, tortoises and pheasants into snakes, snakes into frogs, frogs 
iuto quailfl, that cranes become musk-deer, swallows saa-clams and 
mi^els, and birds other birds, according to the seasons; and modem 
writers slavishly re-echo their slatcments, as if to emphasize the fact 
that the belief in such transmutations has never been on the wane 
in China. Tt bad r^iched its full develop meal long before the 
Christian era, as Chwang-tszfe then wrote: 

'Germs are uuiltiludinotis. When they oomo into eoatact with 
lAater^ they enter into a continuity of condition^; when they reach 
Water and earth, they become the envelopes of frogs and oysters, 
* ftnd if they germinate on hills and in fields, they become hUl^sih! 
This herb, when in contact with a yuh-si (a sort of insect), forms 
croivs feet, the root of which plant may become grubs, and the 
leav^ butterflies. ButterOica are ait; by inetamorpbosia they may 
‘become maects living imdor furnaces, which have the shape of 
shed skins, and are called kini-toh. Those insecti idtcr a fhousand 
■days become birds known by the name of knn-yiVkuh, the 
‘spittle of which produeca sz^mi insects; these in their turn 
‘becfime insects that prey on pickies, and from which i-koh are 
prodtioed. The h iv a 0 g*t h e u is prod uccd from the k i u-y i u, and 
‘the mcn-fliea from rotten flE^sh Insects. So, also, the yang-hi 
'plants when growing close to an old bum boo which sends our no 
B wts, produces the ts^ing-ning, which produces the leopard, 
which proiliu!*® the horse, which brings forth iimni. Man in length 
■of time ente^ iuto the great Machine (of evolulion), from which 
‘all livmg beings come forth, to enter it (at dtiitlO" V 
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No doubt it would be golag too Ikr to ehorgc such wild, un¬ 
muzzled notions on transmutatton and procreation to mere crude 
observation, by untutorL<d minds, of metamorphoses of insects and 
frogs; for this could hardly account for a belief in such births as 
of men from horses. It is only the absence of a sharp distinction 
between animrited beings of different sort or class, which accounts 
for the matter satisfactorily. The idendhfxition of all animals 
forbids na also to aee an^vthing strange in the fact that Chinese 
works of 111! times, including the L^oasde Histories, often make 
mention of copulations of animals of quite different classes, nnd of 
the birth of hybrids resembling only one of their parents, orneitbei. 
Nur is there, from a Chinese point of view, anything very strange 
in the numerous cases, likewise recoided even in the best hooks 
on bistonr, of animals producing young of quite other specire or 
classesj altogether independent from previous copulation. Often 
such events passed lor prognesdes of the fate of the Crown or the 
people, and it was only in such caaca that they were put on record. 
Hence we shall have to touch on them in treating of pnignoeticAtion 
and of consultation of spirits. 

After all, we cannot hut deem it also a matter of couree that 
there is found in Chinese literature much reference to sexual inter- 
course of men with beasts, and of the consequent birth either of 
animals, or of mongrels or men that gave existence in some cases 
to whole families, tribes and nations. We may not puss this phe¬ 
nomenon over in silence, os, otherwise, our sketch of Zoanthiopy 
could hardly make n pretenesD to l^ing complete. " In Tain elieit", 
thus wc read in a work of the tenth century, “m the distriot of 
**Shen-shan, there lived a csommoncr, diong Men by name, whose 
" wife dreamed that a person with a yellowish hairy coat and 
*^a, veiy alender waist, forced htjr, and withdrew after two 
“copulations. She became pregnant, craved for raw flesh, and 
“csoiild never get enough, liegularly she had fits of rage, in which 
" her lips tiecRUJc dirty and she gnitshed with her teeth, and more and 
" more her temper shewed wolfish perversities, till six months after 
"she gave birth to two little wolves. No sooner had they left her 
" womb tluin they ran away, but her fi^tlier quickly knocked them 
** down. The wife now became deranged in mind, but after n 
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“yau* fihi! recovered. The vilbigeis dubbed her the wolm’ mother"’. 

“Tu Siu-ki, a maa of the Chao defiartmeat {in PehchihJi), 
“was an able phyaickn, Uh wife, the daughter of Sieb Yun, a 
“rich man living in the aame department was of a licentJOUB and 
♦dissolute clwiacter. Tlie family kept a white dog, of which she 
“was veiy fond anil which thus she fed regularly on costly foocL 
"Once, when Siu-ki was out, the dog sneaked into the female 
♦chamber awl anapited at Siu-ki’s wife, nt the same time behaving 
“as if it wanted to gmtify it lusts. Astonished, she said; 'Do you 
“wont to know me? well, do not bite me than', and inimttUaiely 
“tJia dog wagged its tail and jumped into l>ed. Out of mere fear 
“she gave herself to the beast, which did its work in a way hardly 
“different from that of a man. Thenceforth, whenever Siu-ki was 

out, the two w'era sure to indulge in sexual familiarities without 
“any self-restnBiut. 

♦* One day they were just in the room and in bed, when Sin-ki 
“entered and surprised them, lie W’os going to kill the dog, but 
“it escaped out of the house, on which he vented his iinl ignatitvn 
“on his wife by divorcing her. She returned to Sieh Yun's house. 
" where, ere half a year had. elapsed, the dog rushed in, seized her 
“coilfore with its teeth, and ran off with her on its back. The 
♦♦ r^ily rushed out after them, but did not catch them, ond from that 
“time uobofly knew^ their whereubouta. Stmightway the heust took 
“ the woman into tlie Oong mounts, where it coneealed her, gtdng 
“downhill every night to steal food for her, but watching over 
“her in the daytime. 

After a year she was pregnant, imd gave birth to o hoy. He had 
a human form and u human countenance, liut lie was overgrowii 
^^with white luurs. Madam Sish's only care in those mountains 
"was to bring him up. and when after im other year the dog 
suddenly died, she wandered out of the mount, with the boy in 
"her arms, to Ki-cheu, there to beg. She fall in with a man 
who knew what had happened, and he went to Sieh Vnij, to 
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teil hiiu where she wus; on which the hitter had her fetched back 
“ to his house b? a tueiuixir of his family, 

“ When her son was tsevcDteen years old, his appearance beciinie 
“ uj^ly and coarse, hLs dispusitiun anrnge nml bad. Front, time to 
‘‘time ha mn away to commit theft and robbery, not returning 
“for ton days or so. This grieved Sieh Yim so deaply that ho 

“resolved to kill him, but the mother seoretiv warned her child. 

* 

“‘You’, ahe said, *you are the fruit of a white dog's seed; I refused 

“to kill you when you were a bnbv; wlmt makes you behave more 

“recklessly than ever now, while here with the Sich family? If you 

“go away from home again of your own accord, to play the thief, 

‘‘they are sure to tiiunler you. 1 fear indeed you will have to 

“smart for your crimes. Improver. The hoy now hurst into cries 

“and tears. ‘As 1 am the jiroduct uf a dog's breatli’, he exclaijned, 

“‘it is (juite a matter of course tlmt J should possess no human 

“heart, but that 1 should 1 k^ disposed to murder and robbery ^ 

“whv then do thev find this so bad? If Sieh Yan tolerates me in 
¥ ^ 

“his hovtse, he lias to tolerate such things too; and if he esnnot 
“keep me here, he ought to tell it me roundly; why then is tm 
“going to murder me? Henceforth, mother, you will have to provide 
“for yourself; J had belter go Ikr away atid nut. return'. In vain 
“the woman Irieil to dctiiiu him. ‘1 allow you to gu’, she said in 
"the end, ‘but come back from time to time to see how 1 am, 
“for 1, who am your mother, eiiunet beiur the idea of never seeing 
“you again'. These words occaaioned another outhurst of wniliogon 
“the part of the sou. ‘After three years I siinll be liaek here', he 
“said; and with Iheae words he grasped hia sword, salulerl his 
“mother, and was off. 

“ After the lapse of thnea years he appeared indeed at the gate, 
“ at the head of over a thousand lianditti, whose oommariduut he 
“said he was. He entered, paid homage to his mother, and ordered 
“the gang to murder Sieh Yun with the whole family. eAcept her; 
"then setting fire to the house, they marched off, cariying the 
“ mother along with them” *. 
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'I'wo dignitaries with bears for tlieir ibrefathfiriif were, as we saw 
on page U5, inentioiiEd bjf Sw^-nm Ts'ien in bia lu^'ounl of the 
fjitnous ilretuii nf prince Kien-tjiifi. Hiit tiilea of whole classes of 
men, nnj, of entire peoples, geneniterl Irom the union of men with 
beasts, were much in circulation lajfore the Tang dynasty. We 
retul, for instance, in Yii Pao’s work: 

• In the south-western pEirls of the Sbiih region (I lie present 
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” [inivtiicp of Szii^'h'wGn) there live, hlgli i][) in the mniintAinH, 

* beings uf the monkey tribe, seven feet in height. They ean assume 
" n hutimn sluipe ami, being nxcellent ruunera, chnao men. They 
'nre known aa the people of the ittnlra of kin animrils, and iiiso 
“as niu-hwu (horses’ tnetauiorphoses, or, in some cases, as 
"kioh-yuen; apes and gibbons. They waylay fetuule wayfitrers and 

kidnap the beauties from amongst them, running off with them 
" without the men bectnnmg aware ol it; and when such wuy- 
" ftirers piss near them, they drug them along witii bug w^rds, 

* which is another reason why tliey make no escape. These beings 
"can distingiiiali the hcxes by the smell, aud they lay hands 
^ upon women only, and not upon males. Wlien one ha.-s caughl a 

* wo iiifl ti, he builds a house for her. Should she not bear him a 
"son, she does not rBturii home for the whole of her life, and in ten 
"years her shape beoomes t|uUo like her kidnapper's; her mind is 
" then bewildered so mueb that she longs for home no longer. Uut 
“if she gives birth to a child, she is sent Imck inuuedktely with 
“ it to her family. The ehihl has always a human shape. SboiLid 

* the mother not bring it up, she dies ua « rule; hence, for mere 
** fear of such u fate, uolK>dy has the courage not to do so. And 

* when grown up, the ehildrep do not liiHer from ordinsiy men in 
*«ny reaped. 'They all adopt the surname of Tang; hence it is 
" that this tribal name is so oommun in the aouth-west of Shuh, 

* Those who bear it are altogether offspring tram that kingdom 
•of kia imimals or Ihose raa^hwa”'. 

Of a similar ehuracter is the following tniditian, inscribed under 

I s-tK. 
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tile llou&e of T^aiig ia a smiiD work of BctioD : * Air. Kieli, discoimiag 
** with the asivonta an sundiy eoimtries, told them thftt there exists 
** in the north-west of the world a kingdom of w'omen, taking 
‘'serpents for husbands. Their sons are serpents, which do not 
“bite, and which dwell in caverns. The daughters, how'ever, become 
“concubines of mioisteis, as also magistrates and chie£i, living in 
“ palaces and manstons” 

“In the last year of the Ts'ing t'ki pcrio«i (A.D. ffSoV*, thua 
runs a tale in a work of the tenth century, “ Sii T'au, a graduate 
“of the second degree aspiring to the highest, peregrinated south- 
“ ward &om one lodging-place to another, and on arriving in Hiah- 
"chnii, (sauth-westem Hupeh and north-western Hunaij) looked 
“round for an inn of good old reputation. He found ono at the 
“loot of the tfu-tui hill. That night he just laid aside his lute and 
“his books, when he perceived a woodcutter, lean and shrivelled, 
“with all the demeanour of a man bent under grief and cores, 
T. an asked him from where he came, and, his ti^'ca blinded 
with teara, the man said; ‘1 live in this mount here; niv tribal 
" name is^ Li, and iny personal name is Xu-ebub, My wife sudeted 
'’from disease tor several yitars, without rwi'overing. Not long 
ago 1 eatereil the junglo lor some tirtr-wood and passed there a 
few nights, and in my absence her btidy suddenly umforwent 
a tranatorRiatioii, Not liking to frighten others, she said to a 
■natron iiext-doors; ‘My body has now another shape; please 
^ go and tell my husband of it'. (Qn receiving this message] ! 

* ran home, ^ and she said; * 1 could not sfonrl tuy sulterings any 
‘ longer; this is only tny oircass, please ask the neighbours to 
kindly take it to the mountain-pass, and depose it there'. 1 did 
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‘* 60 , aatl thty carried her to the 6pot. While 6tn)IIiag about 
“there, Bur uiirs were suddaniy struck hy » noise like u lowing 
“storm and pattering rain. \Vc all stood panio-atruuk. *Aly time 
“has come’, my wife axcliiiined, 'hurry home, but beware of 
“looking behind'. I whs just telliug her how sorry 1 was ut 
“ having to part witli her, when [ hehchl on the hills around a 
“oountliisa niinilier of l)ig snakes, cmnlously «inirming down upon 
“ rny wife. She left her couob, stretched heraelf out, coiled herself 
“ up, and changed into a big pythou, which had sexual intercourse 
“ with tiie serjienU, and stjuirmed off’. Then the uian battered his 
“head upon a hig stone, and wiuk to the ground, his hund cracked 
“and broken. 

“To this day there lives in that lomlity a family Li, who are 
“the progeny of thai: snake" h 

fVooording to rtrat’Class historical works of the sistli century, there 
existed it curious country, where women, by marrying semi-htmiiin 
dogs, produced boys with their father's shape and temper, but 
girls like themselves. “In the sixth year of the 'Pieu kien period 
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(A.l)', nf)T) , thuB the StETidEid AhiihIb of tbe Ijinngfdvnastj'rcStite, 
“some men from Tstn-ngan (in FuJikien) crossed the ocean, and 
*' were cast Uj? the wind upon im island, which they found inhabited. 
^'The women were like those of the Middle Empire, but their speech 

was incjornprchensible. The men had human bodies with dogs' 
“heads, and their speech was aompthmg like the barking of dogs. 
“They lived on small tJenaj their clothes were of a stulT like linen; 
“they constructed walls uf clay of a round shape, with gates like 
“burrows In aitother form we find the same story related 
some centuries later in the Standard Annuls of the five sbortdivwl 
dynuatiea which eiistod between those of Tang and Sung, vk by 
one Hu kiao *, im otficer whu, after n stay of seven years muong 
the Ixirbarians in the north, came home in 053: “Furllicr onwjird 
"to the north we have the Kiogdoiu of Dogs. Its inlinbitutits have 
“hnnifui bodies with dogs' heads; their hair is long, they go naked, 
“and catch wild beasts with their hands, Thoir language is burking! 
“Their wives are perfect human beings, and undemtunrl Chinese. 
“The buys they give birth to are dogs, but their daugfUers 
“are women, They intermarry, uml are troglodytes, TJicy feed on 
“raw flesh, but their wives and daughkre eat human food, it 
“has oGcuned that a native of the Middlo Kingdom, who came 
“there, udvlsod l>y a married woman, who pitied him, to 

“flee (juickjy Lome, giving tiim at the same time some ten 

chopsticks, one of which, she said, he hud to drop every ton and 
“odd miles. The canine husband jmrsued him, but whenever ho 
•^ssw a hunsehold utensil of his, ho took it home in his jaws, 
“so that he could not overtake the nmti"\ Certainly we have 
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to took upon those uurratives as nothing ctse than wild und 
euihellifihed rumonni about countricfi where the male inhubitants 
hud repellent, ugly fetitures and hairy skins, while the wotuen 
answered better to the Chinese rsthetical standard. But for all that, 
the Ihct that they oovirpy ti place in works such as the Standard 
Aunals, is slgnihcant, as it proves that the belief in sesual con- 
uection of iiien and bewste, with proorefttion of progeny, was in China 
a dogmatic belief even with learned and eduuited men of letters. 
With still greater lucidity this phenomenon is brought out by 
traditions, likewise recorded isi the Standard Hialories as genuine 
truth, on a canine or wolfish origin of same foreign nations, 
itiuludiug the aborigines of the present soutJiem and south-eastern 
provinces, idready tiientiuued by us now and then as Man, 
Not contented vrith ascribing to the Inlter a special capacity to 
change themselves into tigers tsec jrage IfiT), public opinion also 
described them as the pn.>geny of an ancient dog, aince a treatise on 
them iu the Books of the Later linn Dynasty, the oldest we possess, 
had stated tlml they were really so, It relates the following: 

In olden times, the reign of Kuo-sin (’26th. cent. B.C.) was 
“troablcd by raids of the Dug Jung (living ttl the west of the 
“empire). The emperor deplored the cruelties couiuiitted in their 
“invasions, and marched nn army ugaiiist them, but they could 
“ not Iw defeated. So lie suuiiuoned all men in the empire who 
“could bring him the head ol (Jenerul V\ u, the chief of those btu*- 
“ barians. A thousand gold pieces would be the price paid, liesidra 
“a domuiQ inhabited by tan ihotmnd familiesi and the emperm-'s 
“youngest daughter would be given him us a wife, 

- At that time His Majesty possessed a dog with five^loured 
*' Jiair, which anawered to the namo of Pan-bu: 'Uish-gonnl *, After 
“ the ortler had btien given, this aniniid appeared at the gale with 
“a man’s head in his jaws. The amazed courtiers examined it, and 


t Tills WM lUjt an erdiilnry Jog, but On! pituluct of a curroos iMtamorphoaiB. “In 
“Koiv^n’i tlms, «iii» the ReMrJs of Wei atato, llicrei IitwI ift the royol manawii 
“im old wouuLD. Onto ate hdd a Boro car; *lni pieked it, and s tiling eoaie out 
“of it, ax IfflrRfl m b sUhwonD «»0<sn Tliia ate pHt In n calistajUs, which slw Covered 
“willi B ilwb; and on a sudden it tlninged loto » dun with flTHSolouraii spots. IJonce 
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“fuund it to be m tUct that of the General, Great was the 
“emperora delight. Jiiit he ouuld not marrv Diah-goiml to his 
“dauijiiter, nor was there a vtay to enfeoff a'dog. lie reaoivetl to 
“rewad the animal, hot he did not know how to do it. when 
the^ giri heard of the malter, and declared that the emperor, 
“having isaud the order, ooidd not now violate hie pledge, She 
‘'requested him to let her go, and ao the emperor could not helij 
“ manning her to Dish-gourd, 

^ ‘The dog nxjcived the girl, placed her on hia back, and ran 
o to the aouthern mountains, into a ctivern situated in a 
angerous, far iliatant place, where no human foot-print ever 
»ap[XHireJ ■). In three yeare she gave birth to a liossea children, 
“SLI and sii girls, who, when Dish-goiml was dead, inter- 

“ married. They wove clothes of rind, which they dyed with 
“ahrnbs and seeds, and they were espeeklly loud of fivf^^n1oured 
“clothes, all cut out with a tail. Afterwords the mother returned 
“ to her old liotiie Jind rijhited her advcTiturca to the eiiiperor, who 
“ordered her sons to l» broiight to Court, Their clothes were 
“striped like orchids, their talk sounded hko the word cliu-li; 
" they had a jmssion for wandering on hills juid in glena, and disliked 
level pbins. In compliuncc with these idioayncniaies, the eniuecor 
assigned to them Sf>me vast valleya in the renowned tnountuins 
‘where their descendanta ramifipd iuto trilies, called Man Iwir- 
"barinns. Though outwardly stupid, they were inwardly orefty” ^ 


»* ^ the Ciiminflntirj of lEie Tang dynasty, ihii lair wu ‘'samRwEjott. 

to the wMl of ilnf Lii-kii; ilktrlct ia Ghaa-^hsii (in lEnnan), fr laooBt Wu A 
d^ni,tkn vf tli« aiuiiniain, wriilKu by Hwang Min, sLitea (t ia nliout U>a 
Ihoiuand l(wt high, Elftlfway «p j, tha grello of Kali^onni. with room for Mioa 
rnjrimU of piwpra. It coiftaia* n itana conth anU Hia fwt-prtnt* of Dib-goujtJ, 
Than, atal m front of a cavara in tha Tiible niPiint A,n,g aheei, nml othar 
t <^ne b«id« lunny otLsr aid fglki and cnrfodUai. nnU rtiti more 
r«b, IhiH oirei-n .» spazioti*, and boM Ibfl nppoiwte of n fhimUt 
wuh thw coaipw-tTOBiita. m thn dUtanw a r«k ii vj^ibla with n atmun 
* oiu erf si tiog, Trai«HfiTi ammg tbe Miin aisserU thii u 
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With not less fimptiiiais do the Stoudartl ITiitotios aaseft thiit 
hhe Turks are deacended firum n t|i4A(irupt;d, “It ia staled", thus say 
ths Books of iLa Sui Dynasty, "that the realm of their aneeslonji, 
“situated above the Western Sea (IssLk-kidP), wiis destroyed once 
^‘upoti n time by an adjacent state, wliiuh, sparing neither sex, 
“ nor age, extermlnivted eJl the inhabitants, except one boy, whom 
“they had not the heart to kilL iiut thqy eho|)|}eJ oS* his feet 
"nnd uruis, and cast hira into a vast marsh. Here a she-wolf 
“ regularly brought him flesh, so that he could eat it and thus 
“escaped death. Afterwards he had se.tuul intercourse with that 
“ wult, and fecundated her. Then that realm sent again some people 
to murder the Ikiy, and they were going to kill the wolf also 
“ that WHS with him, when, its if hy the help uf a god, she was 
“ transported ntpiclly to the east aide of the sea. Here she came 
“down utxiti a mountain, aitiiiited in the north-west uf Kao- 
“ch'ang (Turiim), She retired into a grotto at its fual, and found 
“there fertile plains, clad in green, over two hundred stjuare miles, 
“Afterwards aha gave hlrtli to ten hoys, tlie tirat uf whom adopted 
“the aurnaius of Oshinn and, l>eing the cleverest, Ijecatne their 
“ chief. They placed standards with n wolf's head at the entrance 
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"of tbeir eumcnpmcTit^iy} ti mark tlmt they did aot forget their oiigiu ^ 
A waif was &\sQ believed to be the progenitor of tlio principal 
stock of the Uigiiri. '*The people", thiia two other Standard 
Histories relate, “assert that a sheo-ya of the Humg'iia had two 
“ daughters, &o beaiUiftil in form and face that they passed in the 
" whole realm for goddesseSr *lt is all very good and nioo to ]iussess 
“such daughters'^ he ssid, 'Imt how to find suitable huslmnda for 
“them? I skull have to give them to Heaven’. So he erected a 
“ high terrace in an uninhabited region in the north of his realm, 
“and placed the two maids upon it* spying; entreat Heaven 

“ to accept the[n\ Three years ptisiisd away, and the mother wanted 
“to fetch ihmn home* but the shemy ii fojhade it* for, said he, the 
“ time to take them away hnd not yet come. Another year elapsed, 
“after which an old wolf guarded the terrace night and d^y, 
“ howling and grotuiing, and dug a luir l)th>w it, VVhen the year 
“was ended and it was still there, the youngest girl spoke; * lather 
“ pbleed us here as a gift to Jleitven, and now this wolf hasc*>mei 
“ metliinks he is h divine Iwing sent from Heavew^ She prepared 
“ to leave the temice and go to him, without listening to htT aisler, 
“who* graatiy frightened, said: h a I>e4ist* bring no shame upon 

“our parenEs'. She desoended* and became the wolf's w*ife| rmd she 
“iiEid a son* from whom a nniucroua progeny miicd, that founded 
“a realm. The people there for this risusun speak in a jimtnioted tune 
“of voice, and sing bug chante resembling u wolf's howd'^^* 
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U has not escaped tbe ranlef’a utteution tbut, in purticulnr, the 
two repressDtatiyea of tbe canine race are handed down 

bv trarliticiii ns pregenitois of tribes and nations. No doubt there 
is soiuo coniieiion between this fact and the pbenomenoa that, in 
all bistoiy, A large number of frontier tribes are denoted in China 
by characteR which signify varieties of dogs or allied quadrupeds, 
as bHowh by tbe element | dog, wbicJi those chanicters contain 
(ts a radical. So, a large branch of the offspring of Dish-gourd, the 
canine ancestor of the Man, is described in the Boobs of the Wei 
Dynasty ' and iii those of the House of Cbeu * under the name Of 
431 Liao, while the Books of tbe Soi Dpaaty* state that they 
were also tailed dang. Furthermore we Hml some of their 
tribes denoted as 0 Khih-liao and khih-lao, 

which terms are still eurrent as iippellations nf their scanty reni^uns. 
now living in Kwoicbeu province and other parts, known to Enro- 
txsins as Lao or Mluo-tsaC. During timny centuriesals^ four Man 
tribes inlmbiling the Khi-tnng ' region b the present Chen-yuen 
a department of fcweithen, were distingaiahed in the books by 

the names of Kbih, ^ 

We rani, moreover, of a 41 Cb wang tribe in Kwci-lin | (m 
Kwongsi). nod of trilies styled 4^ Nao, Vao, ^ 

lo. and M Li, all names of quad r II pwls. The Kwo-lo ur l-o-lo 

M eapeciallv occur in Ytinnan, while the Chwiing. often nam^ 
also Lang jg or Wolves. live in Kwengsi and Kwangtung both. 
Still we find in Yunniin such names us Cbung people ^ 
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Lih-sub^^, etc.'. It is signifioiitit xvlso tliat tlie character^ 
U nil ^ the geudric njiiue of all those barbamns, occarring already in the 
SAu kini} in a book relating to the Sard, tientuiy before our era \ 
likewise signifies some nnimaj, as is inrlicated by i(a radical 

now denoting ophidians, insects and some seuria, hut, originally, 
uoimulsj in general. 

Atnong the ancisnl Chin^^e terms deiioEin^ the peaplt^ii bevenil the 
northern frontiers, the commonest is ^ Till, which has likewise 
the sign dog for its principal element. It is probably older than 
the oldest Chinese written doemnents wa possess, as a hook of the 
SAa jtiHf, referring to the accession of the founder of the SJiang 
dynasty in the 18th. century before the birth of Christ, nmkes this 
monarch spmt of the ^ or northcni Tib'. The groat voca¬ 
bulary of tlie first century of oar era roundly declared them “ to 
be the offspring of dop” In the CAeu /, mention a made of sis 

ekssea or tribes of Tih which, together with other fruntier 

peoples and the natives of the empiie proper, were to be attended, 
to by cjortain Chiefs of a topgniphical and statistical !>e[iartmeiit ‘; 
and one of those gmups. called the nine .Moh ;fL 
according to the same work (ch, 37, 1. 13), employeii at Court, 
under^ the name of M o h-mcninJsfor the taming and guarding 
tif animals and for other riiinur offices, on a like footing with 
other hiirbarians. Now that name too points to nn afiiliatlou with 
animals, for, as the nidieul 0f indicates, it denotes some lienst; 
Chinese authorB generally describe it as akin to the fox, and fit 
fur domestication. Avowedly the Moh were the sMUie people who 
ore mentioned in n pi^ce of the SAu relating to the founder 

of the Chmi dynasty, under the animid tiiiuie of 
Hut this is not all. The Chinese Father of History tcaehes us, 
that in his time, the barbaruins living west of China were known 
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as ^ ^ or Jurig"‘, and we saw os page 203 that the 

l^ks of the L)»fer ilan Dynasty also denote them by this term. 
Rut the Qiime is much older, for it occurs already in the SAttn-Aat 
This work in fact roundly gives os their bestial pedigree! 
''The emperor Hwang begot Miao-Jung; Miao-Jtiug begot 
*Yting*wu, who begot Lurtg-niiag, who produced white dogs 
''that, being of two sexes, Ijecame the tribe of the Dog Jung, 
“ who accordingly ore curnivoious” *. When we peruBc the SAi Ain^, 
we come across some ancient poems * in pmisc of the victories of 
Chinese arms over certain foreign tribes indicated by the term 
mik or i&ik. H ien-ynn, which Ssi^uiu Ts^ien', and other 
authors after Mm. identify, either correctly or incorrectly, with the 
Hiungmu; now those characters, too, helmy their moaning of amine 
species by their mdical. Again, the same radical appears in the name 
mn. liiuii'ynh, some Hiung-iiii tribe mentioned by Mendus* 
as attended to by T'ai Wang*, the progenitor of the house of 
Cheu in the seventeenth century before our era. In this term tlie 
first character is sumetiiues rcplaoed by vrhieb means a wild 

dog with human face, mentioned in the SAttn-Ani iinff, Szi^-ma 
Ts^ien writes the name os ^ ^ ’ and ^ ijj *, which likewise are 
evidently defective transcriptions of some exotic name, the correct 
pronunciation of which has not yet been discovered. Tonally, the 
same people, or one or morti tribes among them, are sometimes styled 
or Hicb, which the dictfonaries geueraify say means an 
animat of the canine race. 

This series of inatnnees, which a thorough inquiiy of CMneac 
sources could eusily enlarge, is rather too Jong to allow us to see 
in those animal mimes merely invectives, invented by haughty 
Chinese to debase despised barbarian neighbours, and afterwartls 
giving birth to tales about real bestial descent. And admitting 
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tliat; all, or moat of thorn, ure tmuacriptions of forei^ terms, which 
is highly probalile, we do nut Holve tberoby I'lie riddk why the 
X^hinese have so doggistlly preferred to use here animal names. 
The anppsitlon is perhaps not venturesome that those tribes them¬ 
selves believed aniiiials to have been their ancestors, timl that the 
Chinese, not less onslaved than they to the belief in the perfect 
possibility of aniniiils producing linmnn lieings, fidly tnistetl their 
assertions, and gave erpnessinn to their credulity in this respect in 
their own stitiqIs by using the terms in question. 

Some BCccssiunal details tend to conlirm this view. The reader 
saw on page ^265 that the Turks were nut at all asbamed of 
their descent from n wolf, openly decorating, as they did. their 
atamhu'da with wolves' heads in comtuenioratian of it. They were", 
thus we read, '*in the habit of placing a metal wolf’s lipad on the 
" top of their stanilarda, and their warriors of the guards were I5iilk>d 
“fu-li, which in the Mia language means wolves, the ancient 
reminiscence of their dracent from a wolf being not i;0hced from 
“their memory'’ In the Tkwks of the Sui Dynasty we have a 
few notes on a western trilie, tiumed Tang-hiang*, in which wc 
read: “The Tang-ch*an g and Whito Wolves are found mnong them, 
who tdl call ihentsekea the progeny of ml opes" \ On the other 
hand, a bestial eAtmctinn is even at present not quite so repulsive a 
thing to the Chinese mind as we might be incliiieil to siipjiosc. 
Tliis fact was emjihiUicaJly impressetl on us by the following tale, 
which we found widely tlrcmlatvng amcnig the Amoy Chineac. A 
graduate of high rank was celebrating a Ruddhist inaas for the 
redemption of his deceased hither, when one of the officiating priests, 
a ghost-seer, informed him that every now and then something like 
a dog turned up to eat of the SiicrificmS fowl. The soared graduate 
told this his mother, who immediately made a clean breast, coo- 
fessing that she hail sexual intercourse with the hnusfrdog beforii 
his birth. DLiplea.scd at this news, he overturned the sacritinial 
table and stopped the mass at once but he farad badly for this 
nndlial act. for next day Heaven aent down a Hush of lightning 
upon him, and thus killed him on the spot. 
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A strong belie!' in iinimnl progenitors of men, fiimiiiea sad tribes 
may, in any country where tite worship of anoestora b prevalent, 
readQy lead to methodic venemtion of anch beasts. Considering, 
howoTer, that, iia far as we can leam from books, h descent from 
lieitsts has never been {Ki«itivelj claimed by the In habitants ot 
what we may call ancient China prtipur, the ejdstence of nnceator 
worship in such a garb ntiist he diaintRsed at once for the provinceH 
north of the Ynngtssie. If wo peruse the long Hat of Chinese tribal 
names, we find half a dosaen names of nnlmida, vk. Itear 
Dragon Horse Jl^,Cow^, Crow and Swallow but, 
to judge frnm the researches of native autliore, they do not point to 
any alleged descent of the tribes they denote, fiom an anima] ancestor. 
The two first, which are very rare, are stated to have been at the 
ontset individual naiues, adopted as faniily-namca by the descendnuts 
of the bearers. The Horse tribe, which has ii much larger number 
of members, derives this name from the tirat letter of the cognomen 
of one of its ancestors. Cow, ILkewiao a tare surname, marks descent 
from tin individual whoso cognomen it waa; while Grow or Bjivcn 
■Icnoteil the office or office-badge of some ojicestor. And Swallow is 
only apparently an anitiuil name, representing in rradily the name 
of an ancient country in the present Pehchihli. Words denoting 
wolves or dtigs were never in China actual tribal nnmes. 

And South-China, the old country of the Man, whose mythic 
pedigree has its root in the dog Diah-gourd? Never have our studies 
of hooka hiuught us ncfoBa anything intimating tluil the dog is there 
more especially an ohjeet of worship tJian other imimals, or a 
respected lio-dnita whose flesh does not appeur in the ppular hiU- 
of-fiire. Zooktry. as we sliall show afterwords, is a prominent feature 
of Chinn’s Religion. But the stiitemenl must here be made thot, as 
yet, we have found no trace in China of aulmnk being worshipped 
in their cajiacity of tribal progenitors, so that we entertain seriouB 
doubts whether any so-called Tutemism exists in Bist-Asia aa a 
reltgioos phenomenon. 
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The old coDception, prerailing in China, tliat there exiate a 
umverbal Yang peri^aclmg the whole world, e^ndona from whmli 
create and animate bemgs, causing them to live until their Iwrrowed 
soul-substiince returns to its origin^ naturally infen the existence 
of a belief tiiat planltj which live^ hhe men and 

animak^ are likewise tlms animated. Such a belief is traceable 
to old writings; bat we may safely admit it to be much older 
than that philtKophicnl theory about the general cjoamJc origin of 
fiouk^ it being, os is well known, far from alien to tribes living 
elsewhere on the globe in a very low stage of menbil culture. Tire 
way in which^ in times so old, attribution of souJa to plants 
arose in China, we cannot attempt ti> trace, data that might shed 
light on it being altogether wnnting. And mere theorizing on this 
point k not our task. The matter may remain perhaps for ever an 
open probiefu^ iusolvable, as are so many phenomena in the life 
and thought of primeval man. 

The ancient sages having once for all estiibtishcd in China the 
doctrine that creation of life consists in an effusion of souls by the 
Cosmos into beings, orthodox philosophy ixvnnot possibly be expected 
to have ever dropped the belief in the animation of plants. The 
Srmg school souctinned it unconditioniitly, and Chu Hi, its chief 
figure, taught: living plants and trees have a ehen of them¬ 
selves, or else they would^ of course^ not be able to live'*^ 

The belief in pknl^pirita k Ghflmeterized. m China hy h peculiar 
fenture, whieh calls for our attention from the outaet. Wljilc the soul 
of a human being is generally oonoeived as possessing the abape 
and chjUBcteristics of a hniuuu being, uud occaaionallj those of an 
animaL; while, as likewise we have »eea, the conceived shape of 
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tlic spirit of lui aiiimal is the shape of this aninval or of some being 
with hum an attributes and speech — plant spiribo are never con¬ 
ceived as plant-shaped, nor to have plant-chamcters. They are, 
vrtienever forms are given them, mostly represented as a man, n 
woman, or a child, and often also as an animal, dwelling in or near 
the plant, and emerging from it at times to do liartu, or to dispense 
blessings. Such plant-souls ate thus resident spirits, and the fact 
that they are givoa cijually huinun or animal forms, may have to be 
put to the account of the dominating ideas on easy transfoTmatlon 
of men into animab, and conversely. 

So, in pIant>Bnim[sm, sentiments and ideas respecting human souls 
are preponderant. Whether we must conclude from tliis that con* 
ceptions on the animation of plants have never developed in Chinese 
thought and worship before ideas about human ghosts, and venertition 
for the same, had become predominant in mind and custom, we 
cannot say; but the mutter seems probable. 

Alongside with phmt-spirits in anthropomorphoas and zoomor- 
phous shapes, plant-spirits have played a very important part in 
Chirrese life of all times without any definite forms being given 
them. Tn this character they arc conceived as certain doses of shen 
substance, infused into the plants by the Cosmos from its own 
yang soul, and ccinfcrring on them ii certain amount of ling or 
soul-power, the quality and quantity of which manifests itself by the 
invigofation, or increase of soul-substance, the plants impart to those 
who eat them, thus curing them from debility or disease, and pro¬ 
longing their fives. The two categorica of animated plants tiave equally 
exercised a mighty influence on Chinese superstition and Ricligion, 
and they do so stilL We will treat them under separate headings. 


1. On nnUtropomorphoiiB and ZooxuorpIioTiB Mant-spirlta. 

The identification of pknt-spirils with men or animals appears 
from the oldest legend we have of those spirits, which roads as follows: 

“ When Caiang Liao of Kiang-hia, Governor of Kwei-yang, known 
‘‘also by the name of Shuh-kno, had retired into Yen (in Honan), 
“he had there flonie fields purcbised by his family, in which a tree 
"stood of so brge dimensions that it took ten persons to encompass 
"it with their arms. It covered several acres, in wliich no sown com 
"would grow. So he sent off aonie men to fell it; but blood 
"gushed out of it and sent the men bock to him in great conster- 
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** imtioD, to bring him the ne^Ts, In gicnt nngcr, the gmmiee excMiued : 
^‘*]t Wits nothing else than tho sap of that old tree; whnt blood 
"could such blood beT and taking up the matter bituseLT eerioualjr, 
^'he hewe<I the tree n second time* likewise with the effect that 
“a broad streata of blood flowed out. Then be told the men to 
*‘ciit off the branches first. A hole was thns laid bare, from 
"which an old grey head, four by five ch'ib high, emerged 
"on II sudden, marching up to Slmb'kaoj but he bent iiijn off, 
"and then killed four mom of such men, during which fe^it all 
“ the byatanders lay Sat on the ground frtiin fright. He bimaelif, 
" lioweTcr, looked ([uite unhurt, lie then inspected those beings more 
"closely, and found that they were neither cjuite men, nor quite 
"animals. They now feUed the tree, and in that same year he 
became a Minister, and a Censor of the Eiiq>eror's conduct, us idao 
" Governor of Ycn*cbeu with an income of two IhoasiUid stoneweigbt 
“of com. His misfortune remained dormant?"' 

An old fo;t’yum, in which a tree a millennium old ap|.>eflrs as the 
abode of a bhen represented as a man, and losing blood likewise 
under aie-blows inflicted on it, we rendered on pp. 18tl afy. 
Sanguiferous trees uttering cries of woe, pain or indignation when 
hacked at or burneil down, we come across in books very often, 
oven in the Shindord Histories. Alongside with such talcs, we llnd 
cases recorded of trees and plants speaking, chanting and humming 
with a human voice; and all sucli rti|)orU bear in themselvea 
unmistakably the marks of having been written down under the 
impression that it was their souls that perforjued such extraordinarily 
wonderful feats. 

Of the tales of anthropomorphous planbapirits, which we have 
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TLiul, some afford an inten^tia^ iaidght in to tbe niiiiuistic lore of 
Uiut^A^iun uiati. “Vniler tlic T^ang diTiiisty there jived in King-nun 
“a rich mun, named 'IVuI Tno. Hifi fiimily was very poor, but lie, 
*' having planted more than a thousand orange trees, drew large 
‘‘prutits from them evetr year. One day, one of those tree? changed 
*'luto a man over one chatig tn height,who asked to geelVuiTao. 
‘^'In my prior cxiatonce', thus he spoke, 'I owed yon a miUion 
“coins, and I died before having paifi them off, on which, more- 
“over, my himily swindled you of that money. Then yon informed 
“ Heaven of the matter, who onlered luy' whole family to tH^come 
“orange trees and serve yon in that capndty, to thus clear off the 
“debt. Hut now the Supreme Emperor has willed that oommi- 
“aeration ahull be shown to my clan; our nriginol shapes shall he 
“ re&titate<l, and T nm to make a second stay in this world, with full 
“cousciousitess uf the past. Most huppy sliall I be if you will erect 
“fur me a hnmhic cuttoge, that 1 may finish this existence by 
“ploughing and digging. And then. Sir, fell your orange tree* to 
“the last, and remain correct in comlnct, olTserring the 'constant 
“mattera*; then you will save yourself from evil. If you do nnt 
“ behave so, Heaven will send mishaji down upon yon. As to that 
“million of coins, tliey have been paid hack now' to the lost I' Tao 
“was greatly affright^. Following the advice of that being, ho 
“built a hut for him, and felled the trees altogether. Fire years 
“afterwards he died, and his family thou became quite [Kior 
“i^in. It was then unknown whtFre that tnaji lived"', 
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When Hiiidrj Ch'img of tlie Ming dynasty was u student, he 
"studied at the Eouthern altar of the diatrict-city. One evening he 
“siiw there a maid of the grealeat beauty, standing in a tree. 
" liia companions, eighteen in number, were iiQ tiewildored and 
stood horror-strieken, but our hero did not share their corn- 
emotion. In a few moments the maid disappeared, on which Hiung 
“Ch ung took 11 knife, and carved in big letters these aentancaa in 
"the bark of the tree: 'This evil apparition may wind and thunder 
"split; its materinl shape may aie and saw reduec to pieces'. Neit 
“ midnight a thunderbolt shattered the tree” K 

We abatam from quoting further insbmeea, having to insert IinLT 
a doien more in chapter VI of Part II, which will treat of the 
deinls among plant-spiiita. Ideauj on U«f imimatioa of plants by 
souls of men may easily pass into a iielief that a plant may 
receive im inilwelling human spirit with especial facility when in 
close contact witli a corpse, corpses being deemed to be animated, 
as they were before death. It is, wa think, ascribablc to nothing 
else than to such belief that tales have oome into existence such 
as the following: "There lived in the Yuen hwo period one 
"Ch'en P^oh in the northern street of the Cheung-hten village. 
“Outside the main eutnmee of his dwelling a big Sophom stood, 
against which Poll was wont to lean a little every evening in 
“ the twilight, to have a look-oul, Once he aaw there snmetlung 
“like a woman with a fox, a dog, an old itivcn or the like, that 
“Hew into the tree. He felled this to examine it, dividing the tree 
"into three parts. In the lirst he found a hole; in the next he 
“discovered 120 single chestnuts, and in the third a dawl infimt, 
“not bigger than a cH'ih, in swaddling clothes”*. 
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Tbis topir takea aa strtiightwaj to the wbicb, ua we saw 

elsGwUcne (tl 1, pp, -i02 it boa been io Cbina 

fruiu times immf;umriB] tu plant ou gmvisj. We liiive stated tbe 
siibstmtuui of tills custom to be u desire to strengthen tbe soul of 
the buried person, thus tu save bis Ixsiy Irum ourruption, for which 
reason trees such aa plnea and impresses, deemed to l>e bearers of 
great vitality for being jHisseased of more sheu than other trees, 
were used prefcmblj tor such purposes. From the belief that trees 
may have such elfcets, lively ideas, us we have also dcTnoDstrated, 
have sprung up that they ore cunnected most closely with tho soul 
abiding in tbe grave on whieli they stand, nay, that they are 
identical them with. 

Two myths of respectable age, telling of treis shntling tho tombs 
respectively of a wife and her husband, which intertwined us If in 
u living embrace, have served us already to [Xiint out that Idcnti- 
fic^tioD (Book 1, pp. 470 They have reminded the reader of 

onr own old yarns of plants shooting up from graves in which 
lay the soul of the buried dead; of trees and Hewers growing out 
of tbe tombs of hapless lovers, and uniting into knots of tender 
Affection. Tliey have shown ub that the alfectionate souls may 
rwwt in the branches as ducks or swans. This trait appears in a 
clearer light after what this chapter bus stoteit, and will still state, 
of the tendency of Chinese myth-roakera to give plant-spirits 
luumal forniB. 

Here is another story of a gnive-tree harbouring the aoni of the 
person buried under its shade. “In dsya of old, in the time of the 
“ Contending States (in the latter ages of the Cheu dynasty), when 
“the kingdom of V7ei sidfered much from the evil inflicted on it 
“by the stale of Ts^n, a certain man followed its people in the 
“ war ripenttiona on tlie iVin frontiers. In his long uhsenco, bis wife, 
“whose thoughts did not turn away from him, died. When she 
“was buried, o tree shot up from her grave, the branches and foliage 
“ of which all grew out in the direction of the land wliere her 
“husband was. They cafletl it the tree of remembrance" ^ 
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The iiientifioitio]] of sepuichnil trees with tlie eoul of the oceii' 
[Kint of the grave, hiia ^bemioe s source of superstition in itiun^ 
other respects. The good qualltirjs the dead man displayed during 
Ids life, in so far ns It ivas his soul that ungender^ thetn, peas 
over Into tlie tree, and from this into the persona who look at it. 
**Li Ching, known also by the name of Hung-khing, applied hini- 
“self to tho acquisition of the Tao, visited tlie Royal Father of the 
“ East (a king ofioiniortals), and received instruction from him during 
“seventeen yeitrs. Then he ilitKl, and his family buried him in 
“ tVu-lidg, A flowering treo there shot up from his tomb to a 
“height of seven ch'ih. All men who happened to see its fluivere 
“became clever and intelligent, and ncquirtd capacity for liteniry 
‘‘work in the hJghist degree" ^ It is also the identification of 
souls ot the dead with plants, Lhnt explains the rise of traditions 
of mysterious dowers having apijeared on gmves under certain 
circuntstances. “ In Ch'u, a hereni-jady herb grows, reseiobliog the 
“gold teng, full of gcnkl breath, and with tlowcis red and blue. 
“The people relate thiit in the time of king Ling of Ch^u (B.C, 
“ 5Siy—527) several dozen haFem-dames frequently showed a spirit 
“of ill-will and a tendency to neglect their duties. Those who were 
“ imprisoned (or that in the Palace and expired in Jail, were buried, 
“and their graves entirely decked themselves with those flowers"*. 

We come now to the identification of plant-spirits with anlmub, 
a prominent feature of Cliinese plant-animism of nil times, us well 
as their identification with nietl Is. Already Liu Ngon declared 
“that trees proiluco pih-faug’'*, which, according to Kao Yiu, 
the commentator of hia writings, “are the tsitig of trees”', and 
of which the Shn;H-iai kinff, the oldest work that mentions them, 
says: “In the Cliang-ngo mounts live birtla, crane-shaped and ono- 
“ leggwi. They have red stripeg, blue bodies, and white bills. Their 
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*‘tiiiiiie id pih'fang. By thoif Lories they taill eaeli olhor* Wken they 
“appear, disastrous conflagrations buret out in tie town” k 

At an early date, tree-spirits were identified also with bulls. In 
the Mistoriciil Records we have a passage which, to judge from 
what couimentatois add to it, refers to such an idenPlication. It 
reads thus, that ”in tlie twenty-seventh year el his reign the Ruler 
“Wen of'IVin (764—714 B.C.) felled a large Rottlera tree on 
“ the Sonthem Mounts, the big bull of the Fung" *. 'Do this, Fci 
Yin* adds “that SQ Kwang* wrote: Nowadays there is in Wu-tu, 
“ on the old highroad, n sacrificial place, de<^catetl to the furious 
“ bull, with a InrgE bull painted on it. Over it grows a tree, out 
“of which one day a bull emerged, which appeared altcrwurds in 
“ the waters of the Fung” *. Anil Chang Sheu-taioh * subjoins the 
following tradition: “According to tins AictiA t i cAi, the big Rottlcra 
“ tree stood ten miles south of the district-city of Ch'on-ts'ang in 
“Kin cheu (in the present Shensi prov.), on the Ts'^ang mount. 
“Tlie Lttk i cto'ea sayss In the time of Wen of the House of 
“Ts*in, there stood in the mountains south of Yung a big Kcttlera. 
“ Whenever the Ruler attacked it with ities, a violent gale arose, 
“ticcumpanied by showBra of rain, the tree then closing again, so 
“that it could not be felletl. Then there was a man who, being 
“ill, went to that mountain ia the dark, and heard a spectre say 
“to the tree-spirit; Mf Ts'in sends a man irith disheveled hair tc 
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“ wiml II red silk tlireud mund the trnu, und theu sets the axes at 
“ work u|iou jrou, will jou raraaln then immolestei! ?* On which the 
“ tnra-spirit hiid nothing to my. Next uioming the sick iiiau reiiorted 
“this to the Ruler, who, trusting to his relation, felled the tree, 
'■and lo, a blue bull rushed out of it, and fteil into the waters 
‘'of the hung, ftooi which it emerged afterwards, Horseiueu 
“wore sent to attack it, but they could not conquer it. On this 
“ occasion, one of them tumbled from his horse and, on remounting, 
“had his hair in disorder. This sight intimidated the beast, imd it 
“plunged into the water, to (some out no uione. Meace they put up 
“a long-haired head on the spot, ami under the Han, the Wei and 
" the dynasty this custom was niaiulaincd. The sacriScial place 
“of the enmgied bull, erected In the Wu4a region, iaJediaitcd to the 
" buil-spirit of tliat big Rotllem. Here wc have also the explanation 
“ of the present custom to have wfills daubed with blue bulls” 

In the S&eu 6&ea Ai we find that tradition moulded a little 
iMcrently, but pointing nevorthelesa to the prevalence of quite 
similar wmoeptions. “In the time of king Wu (J3th, cent. ll.C.) 
“there grew south of the walls of Ynng-cheu a big tree, inhabited 
“by a 3hen. It was almost ten cliang high, and it cast its shades 
“a mile around. The population of the locality all worshipped 
“it, driving giwta to the spot for the purjioso in the four seasons 
“and at the eight divisions of the year, and taking wine thither; 
“ and such sacrihees they brought uninterruptedly. One day, king 
“ Wu left the city. Seeing the crowd worship the tree with sticrificca, 
“he flpokc: 'Who is that tree-spirit? it is sure to inflict evil ou 
“my people'; and he had it iurmunded by his troops, in order to 
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Tell it. Flying grovel lind maning rockji, mlling tlmniJer uuii 
“lliiahliig UghtniDg were now produoijd by the power uf the spirit, 
'‘so tlmt the Eoldieiy' and the crowd iiroimd broke itsunder iis pots 
“split into sherds, and fire into spurts. No urdera qaiilil bring 
“them buck to the tree. One of the men, woundeil in liis leg, fell 
“down at n hundred puces from the treo, and cxjuld not get awiiy. 
“Towards nighthdl he suw a rider in red dress, who spoke to 
“the tree-spirit: ‘Ifud king Wa’s attack on yon this mortimg any 
“bad results?’ 'I mn the lord of thunder', hub the answer, 'anil 
“my tlying sand and uoaring stones indicted so much harm on 
“his Boldior?, tha t the fti gh t alone siiiHced to scatter them us 
“sparks, and kept them at n respectable distaJice; so intimidating 
“is niy power. On which be in red retorted angrily: '1 will tell 
“ his warriors to point their foL'CS retl, to let their hair flow in 
“ disorflor, to put red clothes on, and to wind a red thrtaid round 
“the tree; if then they strew a hundred rings of ashes on the 
“ road and attack the tree with their axes, will they then not 
“ manEige to inflict damage on you?' Tlic tree-spirit had no answer 
“la give, and the muti in red giving the reins to his horse, was off. 

“A^inst daybreak the soldier comniunicatcd his ndventuri' to 
“ his village elders, who reported the matter lo the king. Taking 
“advantage of the hints thus receiveil, tlie king took the said measures 
“ and attacked the tree anew with oxes, and no plmnomenon whatever 
“occurred. But when the trunk wns about to come down, the blood 
“that gushed out of it changed into a bull, which escaped into the 
“country and plunged into the Fung. Thus we see that the tsing 
"of a tree changes into a blue bull (once) in a hundred yeans. 
“ Posterity being thus infarmed, availed themselves of aahes and red 
“colours (against this evil}" 
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Litcratun; gives us also tmditioas repTuaenting tree->apints as dog- 
shaped. “When the Wu dynasty had got possession of the thrune 
“tcirca A.D. 222)j one Lull ^ng-shuli, fjovemor of Kien-ngan, 
“Bent off flome men to fell a hig camphor tree. AfterBonicase-strnkca, 
“blood gushed forth from the gaps, and when itmmedown,ii tjeiug 
“with a huninn counteiumuo and a. dog's body rushed out of tho 
“tree, Klng-shuh deehired tins monster to be a so-t^tillGd p'eng* 
“hell; he cotiked it and ato it, and it had the taste of di^- 

“roeiit. The Poh lech tu says, that tree-tsing bear the name of 

“p'eng-heu^ and that they look like a tailless liLick dog. edible 
“if cooked”». 

And a stag-shaped tree-spirit we have in the following talo; 
“Under the reign of the Wu dynasty (222—280), one Nich Tin 

“lived, known also by his cognomen VVen-ti; he was a man from 

“Sin-kin in Yu-chang, In his youth he was poor, and look much 
“pleasure in hunting. Once lie jiercolvcd in the shades of tho 
“evening a white stag. Ho sent an arrow into it, and looked op 
“its footprints at dawn, but the blood had disappeared, and he 
“could not discover the unlniaL Hungry anil tired, he laid himself 
“down under a Kottkni tree, and looking up, saw an arrow sticking 
“in one of the branches. Lie eUinbod the tree to look at it, and 
“found that it was the arrow ho lutd shut off the day before, 
“Astonished at this tliscovcty, he returned home, procured some 
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** jtrovisioiia, uml with his lirothers, armed with axes, teller] the tree. 

it lost some biood; they cut a oouple of pLmks out of it, which 
“ they trailed into a pond. There they always sank, coming to 
“ the surface only &om time to time; in which ctises regularly 
“ SKfutething happy befell the Eauiil?” h 

Much oftcucr, however, than with any other animals, plant-spirits 
are identified with suulcee. The Shindand Histories of the Tsiu 
liymisty relate, that “Mu-yung Hi (Book 1, pog. 053) once strolled 
“southward of the arty and atopped under ii big willow, where it 
“appeared to him thiit a man caiBed out: 'Stand back, great 
“ Prince!’ He shuddered, and having hiid the tree felled, u snake over 
“a ehang in length emerged from it”*. — "The cnpilid of the 
“ Lu-ahan clistrict In .lu-cheu bore the name of Si-kwaag-chen under 
“the Wei dynuisty. There is now to the soutlnaist of that city 
“a sacrificial place, dedicated to the Miructilous Spirit, with a 
“ courtyard in front, acveral hundred p u in length imd in breadth. 
“Old ijoople stale, it waa in former days a vast bowling-ground. 

“ The main eutrance is fiauked on either side by a Sophora 

“tree, sa thick that twenty men are required to encircle it; its 
“ brancbca cover a vast area of ground. In the first year of the 
“Chung kwo period (A.D, 891), Tiu Shao allowed a General Ui 
“ have trees felled for palisades in the districts under his mlo. 
“They were then going to fell the two Sophoms, but that 
“evening a huge serpent wound itsolf tluough their tops, with 
“a voice like thuuder, iind eyes like comets. The tx^mtiiander Li 
“Fan, a warrior who superintended the work, heard of if, and 

“ took the reptile for a miniaulona apparition. He led hts followers 
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TUE syyL IN rmjjjsoPiiY and k>ek-u>ncbptiun. 

“to thf spot, mitl attncked thn ireea witL Ills own huaila. WJiewthe 
“iixcbimvs fell, blood issued ftuiu tho ta-cs and spattered about 
‘‘as mm, wliiie a niijcid smell of flesh tliiaucd the (ilea of his men, 
“and affected himself so much that ho gave up his task. To this 
“dnj those frees stand on that spot” >, 

^ Of tales illustrating the connection of tree-souls with auakes 
Chiueae [itemture aSords a greui number; but we need not give 
here any inore^ aii we itiuAl have to insert souie in chapter tile 
siith of the next Port of this liook, devoted to plant-deviU. It 
Iiardjy admits, we think, of any doubt, it is the identification of 
plant-souLs mih amikes that has led also to the bdief in the nipocity 

of plantii to become simkes. “In the 'l^i yuen period (976_ S97y\ 

thiw we read, “a man iti Ju^nan eaterel the hills to cut bamboo,* 
“and saw a stern the inner pari of which hud oiitirdy uisumeJ 
“the shape of a snake, while the outer still had its twiga and 
Meavi», And "in Hie \\^u region, a man of Siang-U, who cut 
“ tiamboo stems which others had left stauding, found one evening 
“that one of them hud h jilicaaanta head, the neck ol' which 
formed a whole with its body, so that the transformation was not 
“yet flccomplislied. This too was an instance of bamboo liecoming 
“a ^uke*. — And in the seventh yerir of the IChai hwang 
^ [soriod of the Sui dymasty (586), there stood in Sbng-cheu a mul- 
“ berry tree which changed into a snake, the tail of which, coiled 
'round the tree, was two chang in lengthy ^ The Governor 
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• lii Kieo, when in cnmniand of Tan*ffing, was out hunting in 
*tUc Bocond month of the year. The ferns were then Just in 
“growth. One of bis wariors broke off a sprout, and ate it, 
“and inmiedkteiy he feJt a sinking siinsation ut liis heart, and 
“wanted to be sick. So he went homo, where his heart and 
“stomach ached for more than half a year. Then on a sudden ho 
“ beenme very sick, and vomited a red snake, over one cJi'^ih in 

• length, still moving and wringling. They hung it up heforo the 
“eaves, when: it dried by degrees; and nest day they saw it was a 
“fern sprout, just like that the man had eaten. His illness was 
“ then over” 

If the idea that plant-spirits may have animal forme has engendered 
the belief that plan ts may change bodily info iiiiimals, and these 
nniuinls may fe-iiBSume plant-forma, there is no reason why man, 
whose forms are idflo attributed very generally to plant-souls, shoidd 
not likewise be transformable into phitits. It was an old yarn, 
committed to writing by Yu Pao, that “the daughter of an emperor 
of the Shch-to mount” — u mystic personage m a still more niyatic 
locality — “changed oa her death into a wondrous plant with luiu- 
“ riant foliage, yellow flowers, and fruit like these of dodder. 
“Consequently, those w’ho ate that marvellous plant were always 
■greater beautim than others”*. Tninsformations of this sort we find, 
however, recorded too seldom to admit of their aver having played 
an important pivrt in Chinids lore and superstition. 

Among the products of the identification of snakes with plants 
we must, no doubt, place also the couueptinn, likewise given ex¬ 
pression to in tales, of fruits being found to contain a snake when 
cut up. We have, In conclusion, to mention the behef that any tree- 
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spirit mRy fLsauinc ixitb the huiusn funn and Ihnt of wi nuiuiaK 
* Chu Kiuj alias CJi'HU*ttj%i, wiis an itinerant Lera. Tmvelling in 
“Jii-nan, he lodged ut an inn. the oivner of wiiicli, one Teng Ta*uBn- 
pin, had a daoghter, very liondiiome in countenance oiifl form^ 
“She wtis bedeviled eonthiuoiiBly hy the tricks of a ileuion, and 
“no medical means ooulfl effect a cure. At that time, Kin came 
fioiu a least at a friend s, bauk to tlie inn late in tlie evening, 
“end went to r^t in the courtyard. Towards the second watch 
“(nine P.M.) he saw a man in a white dress, very fresh and deon. 
“enter the daughter’s room. Kin walked around it, and heard them 
“speak and laugh in the room very merrily. Instead of fulling 
“asleep, he watched for that person in a dark spot with his Imw 
“ urn! arrows. 

“He lurked till the cock crew, wlien he saw the damsel let u 
“young man out. Kin sent an arrow into his body, and of the 
^ gallant ran, but Kin gave him a secontl shot, and then lost sight 
,, ilay break he reported the event to IVnen-pin, who 

joined Iiitii in seeking for the bloody traces. Some five miles off 
the houw, the trace was lost in a hole of a big deoil tree. They 
^^told their people to fell it, and they found a snow-white serpent 
"upward of a chang in length, lying dead, with two arrows in 
ib body. From that time the maid was oa healthy as ever. 

" Xs'tien-pin gave her Kin in marriage” 

A peculiar feature of Chiuese plant-animism, which hiis already 
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upprori'd rroni iHjme uf tbi.* legends quoted in these ptigt^, is thRt 
iu particular old^ big trees are ooBaidored as auirnateti. The longe¬ 
vity of such giants ouuld, in truth. Hardly fiiil to convey tlie idea 
of their being endowed with much vital force; and vitality is 
animation. Koh Hung wrote: ‘‘Among the big trees that grow in 
“the mountains there are iume that can speak; but it is not tiie 
“trees themselves that possess this faculty. Their tsing is mimed 
“‘clouds yang’ (that Is, yang of the heavens, shen), and he 
“ who cnlU out this name Itecouies happy ,,,, The deepest roots 
“of cypresses a thousand years old have the shape of puppets in 
“u sitting posture, seven inches high. When incisions are made 
“therein, they lose blood, which, when smeared on one’s foot-soles, 
“ enables him to walk over water without sinkbg. And he on whose 
“nose it is aiiiBared will, on stepping into the water, see this open 
“1)efore him, so that by that expedient he cun abide at the bottom 
“of the deep. Smear it on your body, and this will become invisible, 
“ to return to the visible state when it is wipeil oft. Moreover, such 
“a puppet cures diseases. To this end, scrape off a little from it, 
“ inside its belly, and swallow os much of this powder os can lie on 
“ the point of a knife. And external swrclling-pain of the alidonieiiis 
“cured immediately on such spots of the belly as are ruhlKii by the 
"hand with the »(amc quantity of scrapings from the corresponding 
“part of the mannikin. Should your left leg he had, you must 
"scrape a little from the left leg of the puppet, or spurt at it, 
“Again, some ijcrapiugs mixed into a torch with other Ingredients 
“of great |>ower, can light the soil all around in the dark, and 
“then, if there is gold in the soil, or jade, or any other precious 
“things, the light will turn blue and beud downward, eo that you 
“have only to dig on the spot thus indicated to find them. 
“And if you pound a puppet, and swallow ten pounds of the 
“powder, you will live a thousand yeara. Branches of firs, when 
“ three thousond years old, hiive in their Iwrk acoumulatiojis of 
“reHin possessing the form of a dragon, named nodular obi flying 
“at the sun (?), the blggeat of which weigh ten pounds. If you 
“ consume fully ten pounds of them in a powdered condition, you 
“ will enjoy a lifetime of five hundred years.... According to tlie 
“ Txh-Uek hi, firs of u thouaaiid years contain a being resembling 
“a blue hull, or :i goat, dog or uuin of the same colour; and in 
“ such a ease ^the tree is olwayii a thousand years old 





2HS TITK St.>urj [y PUtLOSOrnT ANP POLK-CONfT5mON. 

Ill the Yueft ckitni^ it wns annotated 'thut the tsing of 
“ niillenniiil truea lire blue guata, and that those of trees ten times 
“aa old, lire blue cowa, Thoge aouls often quit the trees to move 
‘ among men. x\nd the sap of centennial trees is like blood” *. 
‘ Acconliug to the SAuA i i*(, “there esisted in tbe South certain 
“ Liquidamliar spectres, being anthropomorphous things produced by 
* the old among Liquklambar trees which are known for Liquidambars 
“ displaying ling or soubpower... And the 13 i n g of trees a thousand 
“years old is a blue bullock”’* *‘Tn the Thatch-grafts mount”, thus 
mil6 a tale, “there lived a rustic, who perceived an envoy in alrangc 
“ costume, leading a white goat. He asked this man where he lived. 
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“and the answtir wm: *ln the mount of the Drooping Hoor^ on 
* which he disappeiired into un old pine, tka gtmpe of which 
“reminded one indeed of a drooping roof* The envoy wiis the 
“t^ing ^ that pme. and the gmi its fuh-ling (ih/m p. 299)^'** 
Apart from all those shapes of men and animak^ which troe-^ 
souk may aaaume, thuae souls show iheniselves frequently as living 
binU. Those of old firs am represented sometimes m eranc^s^ which, 
as so many aniiiinls, may be transformed men. “ fn the south of 
“the Yiing-yang region”, thus we read, “stands a grottop and 
“behind it a solitary pine, ten chang in height. Uninterruptedly 
“ thif is visitcfl by a couple of emnes, which are sure to mDjoin 
“ their pinions at every sunrise, and to blfurd thcir fnriua in the 
“evening, "^rnidition asserts* that in day^t of yore a married couple 
“ lived Iddden in that grotto, who changed into a couple of cranes 
“after a lapse of several agea*’^* “ll was also stated in a Description 
“ of Customs in Yoh-yang [a part of the prov^ of Shansi), that white 
“cranca are the tfling of old pines and other trees of gre^it age***. 
Such associaticin of old firs wltli enm^ seeui» to be very ancient, 
as It is stated in n book of the Jltin dynasty * that there was at 
“ the Idling-hing ennvent of the Kaatem Metropolis (Loh-yang) an 
“old pinOj to which tradition ascribed an age of more th^n e 
“thousand years, nuil into which white crjines 3cw continuoualy"*. 
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Tho association is rather natnml, as the tree as well as the bird 
liave been from times re mote the principal emblems uf longevity 
on noconnt of the capneity, Hscribed to both, to live extremely 
long, the tree, moreover, exhibiting great tenacity of life by its 
evergreen foliage. As such emhlems, they regularly recur conjointly 
in pictures and other products of Chinese decorative art, as those 
who occupy themselves therewith will often observe. 

The long extract we translated on page 387, shows that the 
hizurre uudulnr forms which mots and other parts of plants asaiimc, 
must Iiiive uiueh jiromated in CJiina the belief in the animation 
of such jilants. We may even suppose that such deformations, 
whereas they evoked in simple minds thoughta of real men and 
animalB, may liavc been the very authors of the aasimilatiiin ot 
plant-spirits with men and animals. Re this as it may, it is a fact 
that instances of trees, branches and routs hiiving assumed human 
shajies or animal forms, arc fur from rare in bfxiks; and their 
having attracted attention enough to procure them a place in the 
records, certainly points to sometliing else than mere observation ot 
aocideiitid cnpricioiu growth, namely, to a Iwlief in some indwelling 
spirit, occasionally showing its presence by prctenmtural swellings 
or excresf^fuecs. 

Tu coiicliision, let us give two quotations more, to bring out in 
strong relief the connection between the auimution of plants and 
their outward huDiau or animal forms. ‘ It was under the reign 
“ of Hiao Wu of the Tsin dynasty, in the twelfth year of the 

* Tai ynen period (A.D. 387), that one Sheu Pan of the Wu 
■ region, also named TVo-chi, settled on the bank of a river. There, 

* on a wash, a double thing shot up suddenly, like a green reed 
“without any twigs or leaves. In a few tbiya they were bending 
“ mer with their full we^ht, and he was going to cut them down, 
" when immediately blood appeared, and a sound wna heard in the 
“Iiollow inside, like the eiy of n gander. Two such cries answered 

* each other;, and inside the plant he found am egg like a duck's, 
“ while its roots showed the countenance and eyes of a snake” — 
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‘'To tlic weat of Tj^iti-ynog, u certain oonventj named the Young 
" Maa\ stood beyond the snbtirbid pasture-giouncls. Tn the Ching 
“yuen period (785—805) one Teng Kwei sojourned in it. In the 
“ autumn of that year he had there some friends lodging witii 
*^ 111111 , and they had elused the door, when an arm appeared through 
“ tlie window', ycliaw and veiy lean. All, except Kwei, startled ut 
‘the sight of it; he opened the window and heard u chuttcring, 

* shrill voice. Not astonished in the Itsist, he asked; ' Who are you ?’ 
"And the answer was; '1 have liveil in a glen of these hills for 

* more than a year; I had this evening a little vrnlk in the breeze 
"and the nioonshine, and hearing you here, I come and see you. 
" I am unworthy of a place ut your table; eiII 1 desiro is a seat 

* under this window, to listen to your oonveniation with your guests’. 
"Kwei gave liiui permission to sit down, and the visitor being 
“seated, he chatted and jesteii with his guests moat merrily, till after 
■a rather long while the stranger said it was his time to go. While 
"going away, he said to Kwei: 'Tu'iuorrow night 1 shall be buck 
"here; 1 hope I shall not then he shown the door, Sir’. 

“ When he was gone, Kwei and tfi his guests: ^This certainly is 
“u spectre; we niuat trace it, or it will do luischief. He twisted 
“a string of silk, aeveral hundred fathoms long, with the object 
" of binding that devil on its retum. It re-appeared nest night, and 
"put its arm through the window, tmd Kwei forthwith tied the 
" cord around this Itiub so firmly that it could not extricate itself. 
" They then heard it ask, outside the window: 'What harm Imre 
*1 done you that you thus bind inel^’ and with these words it 
"was ofl', trailing the string along with it. Next morning Kwei 
" traced its track with his friends, and it took them to a vine with 
"a very luxuriant foliage, standing over a hundred pu from the 
"convent, to the north. The string was wound round a branch 
"of it, a leaf on w'hich resembled a liuomn hand of tiie same 
"shape, indeed, they had seen at the window. They had the root 
“dug up and burned” 
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The legend of Ts^il Tao^s on^nge Ireca which wore the souls 
of a fainily that had swindled him (p. 275)* as also that of the 
daughter of the mysterious king of rnuuut Sheh-to fp, 285), have 
sliowu us tliat pknt-apirits rauy he aoiils of definite persons, pro- 
fease<Ily known hy name and origin* This category, Itowever, couute 
aUnosI for uothmg against another of which Chinese writings tell, 
in which all are anunyinoiis^ without any special history. 

Among tlie plaut-tipirits of whom the Chinese pretend to know 
precisely tlie origin and names, none stands so prominent in their 
religion, from very old times, as that of the millet or tslh 
(Milium Vulgare or Panicum Milhuicum L.), known in different parts 
of the Empire by half a dozen synonyms \ or perhaps more. No 
doubt the word tsih denotes the same plant m the Hang ^ 
or Sorghum (Setarin itidica)^ or means a variety of it. 

In studying Chinese plaul-Huimbm* it soon strikes our attention 
that of all cultivated food-pinnts^ such as corn^ beans and potherbs* 
the millet abse enmea to the foreground as animatetL It is not 
difheult to suggest an explanation of this pbeuumBnon^ The frequent 
mentiDn made of this gram in Chinak most ancient worts^ m also 
the fact thEit it is still to Lhis day the oommun fuod in the Empire 
wherever rice does not grow or is not grown abundantly* are good 
grounds for the supposition tlud time wa^ when it was its principitl* 
if not its only cultivated focxl-plant of significance, and waa esteemed 
on this account so much as to become an animatefl object of iidoration* 
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Oilier edible jjknts pot playmg a part in life by fat so importuntp 
there oever was room for them, beside tlie millet for any worship 
suiiiciently sigtiificant to maintain itsell Tbas it h thatj to Judge 
from whiit we know from books^ the millet is in China the only 
cereal worshipped* Two passages in old works coneiu to justify 
somewlinit our theory. The sJacoA teen says: The millet k the 
principal among the fire cereals"'^; and in the Po& Au i we 
read; *^Mftn has no food but cereals? hat of tic five cereok there 
‘*iire so many varieties that he never could aaerifica to each of them 
"in pfirticukr. 8o the principal among lhcai,vk. millet^ was assigned 
for worships and ^crfcBced to'^ V 

The Bool by which, from the oldest times known^ millet was 
deemed to be animated^ wiis that of a certain personage of high 
nmkp named Tsih, after Ihe plant itself. It k stated in the 

that oiie Tski Mih^ said tii Hiend^^ of Wm*i -Tsih was 

* 0 Director of Agncultiire- There w^is a son of the lord of laeh- 

* shun (i, tf* of Shen Nung, the myistic emperor of tlie Idtli. century 

* B.C. who intmluced agriculture)^ beitring ihc name of Clin. He 
** l>ecame Tsih, and was sacrificed to under the Hin dynasty and 

* previously. Ftnt Khi of Chen also beciune Tsih? he was siicrifieed 

* to during the Shnng dynasty, and lias lN?en so to this day 
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The Li H (ell. afl, I. 2S) relates the name things in the fulbwing 
wordii! “ When the lunl of Li^shan (i. e. Lichnshan) postjussed the 
' world, his son Nung (lit, the Cultivator) knew huw to cultivate 
'all the cereals; and when the Hia djriiisty had gone to ruin, 
" Kill of Chou pursued, his work. Tims it is that they were saciilieed 
" to OS Hsih" *. To the present day these sacridci^ are main tai tied 
in China in the State Religion, and they will be attended to in 
this work in due titno and place. 


2. On BmorphQUB Plant-Spirita. 

We come now to the other category of plant-spiritfi, those 
conceived os shapeless lioaes of shaij substance infueed into plants 
from the univctaal Yang, Ike male soul of the Cosmos. They 
constitute, beside the life or tsing of plants, theli ling or soul- 
power, which, if strong enuugh, tuny cure tlie weak and the sick 
whu eat the plants, that k to jjay, may inTigorate their souls or 
vital forces, thus prolonging their lives oonaiderfibly or mdelinitely. 

The belief in plants possessing such sheii or ling has exercised 
in ChiuEi a niightj influence upon the formation of the metUdal art, 
Kb doubt, man mnsiicked there tlie foresta and plains for curative 
plants from an early date, discovering in this way many of good 
therapeutical effect. Aa his mental faculties developed, he coupled 
reasoning with his aenrehes, they thus bringing him on the track 
of plants the spirit or vital foree of which, be thought, could not 
miss curing his patients and rendering the healthy healthier, by cui> 
robuKitmg their souk. Throughout all times we find Ctiioak phar- 
mscopaeui richly furnished with such life-conferring medicinal plnnU. 

We can only muster the princi|ial of thesse, and shall have to 
leave a great number unnoticed, bemuse they shed no special light 
on this side of China's therapeutic art. Rut wb may not allow 
ourselves to pass over the whole subject in silence. For, indeed, the 
animation of the vegetable kingdom dominates the whole of China's 
botanical mythology and plant-worship. Besides, the belief in it has 
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created, and continuaiialjr recruited, a large class of men seeking 
prolongation of life, nay total imniunity from death, by swallowing 
animated vegetable prioducta, Dccasionally with other animated things 
which will be reviewed in the nent chapter; and these men. by 
attaining their ideal aim. have peopled China’s l^amasans with an 
indnity of divinities, ’they are known by the name of sien (f|J[j 
or that is to flay, men ( f) living in the mountains (iJjl as 

horiiiits or anchorites. We have already oceasltinally referred to them } 
but an opportunitj* to make a more intimate acr|ua5ntance with 
them, the present chapter and the nest will afford. 

'rhe subject carries us anevr right into the held of Taoism. The 
human soul licing a part of the soul or vital force of Nature, wwe 
man. seeking happiness in conformation to the Tuo or Course of 
the Universe, could not hut conolude that, by imbibing extra doses 
of the ahen of the UmversE, ho necessarily bvigorated his own. 
Xiife being produced in man by infusion of a shun into him, iind 
his death licing a departure of that shen to the boundless 
Univeree. (pp. 13 wg,). he might escape decay if he could con¬ 
stantly derive new shon matter from the world aiirrovinding 
him. This process might pul off his death, and virtually make him 
live oa long ua Heaven und Earth themeelves. The vegetable 
kingcloDi liiiving so often shown capable to infuse new life into 
the sick, such plants as were assigned by human reason to be 
specially endowed with 8hen or ling, naturally became the drugs 
of immortality. Thiw the art to discover and use them was of old 
an art eminently Taoistic j the art of acquiring iinmorUility and 
that of curing the rick naluridly coalesced. 

From times of yore, that double art was knoivn by the term 
yaiig she 1)g ; "the feeding of life or of the existence . It 

meant "feeding, or corroborating and restoring’'’ the shen. the 
hwtiu, nr tbc tsing. but especially the sheo of the hve viscera, 
or that of the heart, the central viaous. Vegetable products subservitmt 
to the purpose were etyled ling yoh ^ "drugs posaessmg 
ling"j or shell yob "drugs containing sben matter”; 

or aieii yoh ffll "drugs used by the sveu or immotUda” or 
" sien-making drugs”. And preparations of such plants, as also of 
life-instilling substances not belonging to the vegetable kingdom, 
were styled fang ^ or "expedients”, with the same adjectives. 
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while the trees or herbs yteliUsg aucrb prcjianitions were imltcated 
in 11 ourresponding iiianner, 

HeiiJing the list of those plaots, we find the pine or fir, 
sung PinuB Sinensis, beside the cypress, poh Thuya 
Orietitails, which, of old, Chinese authors were fond of ctdling tlie 
chiefs of trees 

The reusons why their animation is thought to he so strong, 
need not occupy us here long, for already on pp. 395 ot 
Book ! we hud tq expatiate on this point, in demonstniiting that both 
trees were selected of old as uiaterhd for cefiins and gnive-viiuits 
on account of their great vital foitio, which was thus pmcticully 
appliet.1 to streugthen the soul in the grave. We there mentioned 
that it was tiielr evergreen foliage, able to reaiat the most rigorous 
winter colds, and the stnpenduus age they occasionally reueb, which 
convinced man in China, that nothing but a stroug anlniatieu and 
vital force coidd work such wundeni. Wc there ahuwed fiirtlicr- 
more, tliat at an early date, Taoist seekerif of immortality tmns-‘ 
planted that unlmatiou into thetiiseives by cunsumlng the resin ot 
these trees, which, apparently, they looked upon as coagulated souh 
substance, the cxiuntcrpart of the blood Li men and animals. They 
called it chi or juice, kao or grease, and kiao gluu 
or gum. To this day, these substances, of which there are a great 
variety, difierent in virtues mid rjualities, oceii[)y a very ttuportant 
place in the Pharroacopaela. tlspocklly esteemed by doctors and 
apothecaries is a kind called h u*p*oIi ^ amljer, of which 
they know several species, distiuguished by different oamea according 
to their colours. In the Books of the Early linn Dynasty (cli, 06 
I, k 11] it is mentioned, as a product of the rc^lm of Ki-pin 
Cop bine, by the homonymous term Jf^ which means the p'oh 
or yin soul of a tiger. This mre urn stance may he the reason wby 
* JLi Shi-chen write, that the p'uh of a tiger, possessed of vital 
‘energy (Ising), sinks on tlie death O'f tlic monster into the soil 
‘and changes into stone, and thnt the substance in question is 
‘called a tiger's p*oli because of the outward reaemblance it Iwara 
“ to that btoue" This explication is far &om generally received; 
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atid iiuthurs mostly subscrilM to the apinioti of Koh Hung, who 
Kvidi “The Bop of milleiiiiifll pines changes into hu p'oh”' — wlien 
it has hflcn for a time iu the ground. 

A reputable genius iiidebteri for his immortality to pine-resin, 
WBS Kill Sbeng*, who lived under 'Tang, the founder of the Shang 
dynasty, in the 18th. cajnturj’ before our era, ‘After having held 
“ the oftioe of Intenilant of Trees to that sovereign for longer thnn 
‘thirty years, he was more thnn ever in his prime and vigour, so 
“that*everybody knew him for a longevous man, and reve^ 

“ him 06 a master. His people said he always nte pine-resin *, 
Another consumer of the aatnc stufl was Chao Kkiii, whose story 
we gave on page 397 of Book I j it oiired him of a loathsome 
disease, and conferred on him 170 years of life. One version of 
that story asserts, that this glorious result was the effect of his 
eating, moreover, resin of cypresses and pine-seeds *. Indeed, 
seeds are, like the semen of men and animals, wonderful compact 
concentrations of the life of new Individuals, and, consociuently, 
strong coudensations of vitality. Their power to confer immor¬ 
tality was sagaciously availed of ‘ by genius W uh-ts uen, who, 
“ being fond of pbe-seeds, got his body overgrown with hair of 
“seven ts'un; bis eyes tissamcd a quadrangnlnr form, he wiilked 
“as if borne oa wings, and he could overtake horses m full galop. 
“ He sent such seeds to Y»io, but thU sovereign bad no time to 
“eat them^ and those who got them from him and swallowed them 
“ all lived three oenturies long” *. ‘ It is", aays Li Shi-chen, ‘ in 

-tfe. . 1^ ^ ^A 9 p 

?lj (ill " TraaUioiw on the Filim of »he Slea, n »Bri« of imtiM* oa wnie 
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^ ray i>pinbn. no idle gossip of the LieA men cAnfm, that Ch'lh- 
^ sung-tszt^p who Hto cypresa-seetlsj ubtained new te^jth when his 
old, once had fallen out, and eotild then overtakf? a galo ppitig 
^ horise” \ This wonderful man wag a genius of Sben Nung^a time* 
finally w& mention the iraniurlal Tub-tsa^ of the Han dynasty, 
vdm plucked fir^sccds in the Black Hills when still a youths ag 
^aka fuhding^ and consumed both, with the eflect that for 
“ several centuries he woe altcraateJy in full vigour of life and old, 
^beautiful and ugly; which proves be was n genius" ^ 

The leaves of die fir also confer vihility, longevity and immor¬ 
tality^ To attoat this, authors refer uuaniraously to Kob Hung. 
" In the time of Cb'^iiig, an emperor of the Hnn dyuiisty (ll,C, 32 — 6 )^ 
'•aorrie huntsmen sjiw in the Tsung-uiin mounts ii niikixl human 
® being, with black hait^ on ita iKidy* Thoy were going to pursue 
■^it, but ucrosa glens and vales it tied, as if carried by wings, and 
® it could not be reached « So they secretly watched where the idjodc 
of that being was ; they besieged it tberey and caught it, and 
then discovered that it was a wonjann On their interrogating her, 
^ she related m followt^: was it harem dame of the Ta'^in (iynasty* 

* Hearing tliat the Kwan-tung relxds were coming, and that the 
“ king, on marcliiug jjis troops against theni, was forced intu sub- 

■ mission, as idso that they hud set fine to the pi dace-building, fear 
“ made me See into the hilk, 1 was liungry, hut foimd nothing to 
^catj and when on the point of dying, an old mini told me to eat 

■ pine-leaves and pine-seeds, 1 found them bitter and acrid, but I 
*got ueeustomed to that taste, and thoy caused me to feel no 

hunger or thirsty neither any cold in winter, nor any heat in gumincT** 

* Admitting this w^oman was u hareiu lady of a prince of the Ts^in 
^dyutigty, 1 cultuihite that in ChHngg reign she must have been 
"^over three hundred years old* They took her home, and gave her 
^cereal food to estj hut she vomited when she smelltrd com, and 
“ it took her several daya to overcome her uversiun for it. She 

* lived then on such food for more than two years, in which time 
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* ahti cast the hairs that covcrotl heir body^ hei^me olilp and died K 
It is not onlj iiijstiu tucn of mystio antiq^uity who attained 
results 80 remarkable. One Wang Hbi, born about the year 037 
of our era^ and young and strong enough in his ninety-sixtb yefir 
to be offered by the Sou of Heaven an official appoint mentis Is 
reported **U> have consumed pine and cypress leaves and sundry 
floweria, with the effect that, when he had passed his seyentieth, 
‘'his tendons were still strung, flcidble and powerful” ^ VVe might 
quote many more similar instances from modem worksi but they 
would not throw any new light on this subject- it merely be 
noted, that in the fifth century the author of the Ming i pie A luA, 
'rao Hung-king, confirmed plainly and briefly the wonderful 
enpuoitics of pine-leaves in tlicsa words i *They c^use man never to 
feel hungry I and they lengthen his life 

No product of the pine or fir can compete with fuh-hng ^ 
in life-lengtheiimg, enrutive vdrtne. This stuff seems to be a 
modifieil state of the root of that tree^ caused by the presence 
ol li fungus, or the fungns itsclfi It may be l^acbyina Cocos_, 
which occurs iJso in Japitn tmd in North Auieritsi- It forms uuder^ 
ground noilular nissses us large as a fist, which aqmetirucfs weigh 
several pounds ^ IFao Hung-king described its virtue inthefulbwing 
wordB; “ Pervading Ibu shen (of the person who consumes it), it 
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* brings BL-tive sonl-atreogth (ting) into him. It brings harmony into 
"his h ir un and refines his p*oh; it esercisca n beneficiont iuOuence 
‘ upon the openings of Im body, imd'indrenBes the activity of hia 
“/irterifis; it gives subsPiutiaifty to bis bowels, ami opens his heart. 
“It b a sien-tmUving drug of first rate qiwiitj, cnnbling man to 
" fthstain for good from cereal M without ever feeling hungry” 
And lujoarding to the S/ien AWy pen-ta^ao iisy », -it has, when 
"Baton for a long time, the faculty of setting the hwun nt teat 
-and ol nourishing the a hen, then eaitsing man to have no longer 
“any sensations of hunger, ami lengtheamg hb life”*. Tlie long 
Ibt of dbcases which fuh-ling is stated to cure, we Itaive untouched, 
os of no interest. 

Hie oldest reference to fuh-ling we liavc in the writings of 
Liu Ngan. ‘Under firs of a thousand years'', thus thb pJiilosoplier 
asserts, "there b fiih-ling, above w'bich there b dodder”*. In 
the Historical Records occurs u treatise, {idditional to the 128tii. 
chiipier and composed by Ch'u Sijui-sun in the first century B.C-, 
which gives the name of the drug in the written form 
tiaiisbtable by "hidden ling or soul-power'", evidently in reference 
to the drug being a dejiository of the vital force or soul of the 
tree in the roots of which it grows. Ferhups these charuetors represent 
the original meaning of tlie nonie. That treatise declarea that "it 
b tile root of a millennial pine, which, when eaten, uHilsea 
‘one not to die; it has the shape of u flying bird”*, Chang llwa 
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(.'otuidcreU fali-lliig to lie tmnsformecl resin of firs or cypresses ; 
‘ when the reaio of these trees sinks into the ground”, he snitl, 
‘it ehuiiges after a thousand yesirs into fuh-ling, which in its 
“turn chnngiCB into hu-p*^oh” And according to Chu Cbcn-heng*, 
“ it is formed hv absorbing the auperQuity of the breath nf pines” ^ 
“ Of late*’, thus a work of the thirteenth century relates, ' the rural 
‘population select the smaller lumps, and tie them within big 
“ pine-roots, which they break into pieces for the purpose. Those 
‘ pieces being bound tightly together, the resin (of the root) may 
‘filter into (the fuh-ling); they select watered spots, iind bury 
“them there in a pit; and when, after three yoaiB, they take 
“them out, the lumps have become big fuhding lumtjs”*. This 
method of cultivation is described by futher llavret on page 8S 
of his diBsertatbn on the Ngun-hwni province®; he statra that the 
lumps may reuch the siic of a human head. 

The iani; maA mentions the fuh-ling aUo under the 

name of fuh-shen fj^ #, "hidden ah on", -The Hiatotical 
“ Records", thus the compiler of that work wrote, ' call it hidden 
“ling (see above% It is, indeeil, the breath or infiuence of the 
“ling of the shen of tho fir, which harbours in it, and forms 
“ it by a pruce;^ of consolidation; and so those Records calls it 
“hidden ling, which is identical with hidden shen"*. Some 
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tuediciLl authura maka ake diatinctiuos between fubding and fu h- 
flhen, ascribing to either special carative virtues; but we need not 
foUow them in the^ gubtUitice. 

It will not Itavo es<aiped the attenticin of the reitder thal pLuitaj 
fiifnoua for the pOEuiesaion of nn atnorphous soul highly bcnefieial 
to man, may idtiO liarfaour a spirit, either good or bad, shaped as 
a man or nn animal, Striking instances of such double animation 
wHie indeed, fitraished in this chapter by the pine and its fuJi- 
ling. Tt might bo asked whether the Chin^ take such a double 
soul for two coiiditions of one soul only. Not knowiug, however, 
any native authors who have bothered their brains witli this 
question, we must plead incom potency to solve it. Still we may 
attest the prevalence of a belief in a double animatioTi by reprotlucing 
the following tale, referring evidently to a piece of fuh-ling, or 
a similar dllFormity of some nooti 

“North-west of Shen-cheu there was, on the White Path ridge, a 
** villsge, TUimed 1«, one of the inhabitants of whuih, lidDnging to the 
dan, occupied himself with digging wells. Once he found a 
“riMt in the ground, as lurgn na {in arm, having a joint in the middle 
“and a contHC bark. It looked like fuh-ling, hut it smelled of shuh 
**(b. poge 313). The family being Buddhists, they had eeverul dozen 
“images in their house, before which they now plnctHi their find; 
“and T^ien’e daughter, whose name was Ting-linag, a real beauty 
“of sixteen or seventeen, was as a rule appomted by her father to 
“sacrifice InceDse to it. 

“One year thus passed a way, when the girl began to see every 
“now and then a youog lunu in white, with sho^on, passing in and 
“out the apartment of the images. She indulged in sexual himili- 
“arity wills him, in cousequcncc of which her soul had sensations 
“ difierent from usual, whenever she moved or rested. And cvciy 
“year, in spring, the root bore sprouts. As the maid became 
“pn^ant, she related her adventure to her mother, who did not 
“much credit the miraculous part of it. So the famil y called in a 
“Buddhist monk, who was in the habit of passing by there, and 
“gave him a meal; hut when this man entered tile apartment 
“where the Buddhas stood, he was regularly thrust back by some 
** being. On another day, wheu the maid was out with her mother, 
“the monk entered that tinllj but no sooner did he open the 
“door than a dove flew up against him, and disappeared. That 
evening the girl did not perceive any apparitiou, but ahe iiaw 
“the root suddenly 1>ecome a rotten, worm-eaten substance, la tlie 
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‘'seventh month of her pregnancj she gnva birth to n thing with 
“ three joints, sluiped like the mot in front of the images. 'Fien 
“ burned it, all atmiige npiiimtion dieronpon retualnlug eway for 
**gQod^’ \ 

Trees occapying, on account of tlidr animation, a pteition in Chinese 
superstidon nnd lore ns life-lengthening agencies, are numerous. We 
almost dare sav that all trees bearing useful fruit, or pixiducing 
aromatio and edible matter ol importance, belong to them. Mostly it 
is the fruits or kernels of such so-called aien-trees* that confer 
life, strength, health, longevity, and immortality. Abstaining from 
giving particulars on this head, which would be monoLonotns and 
tedious, we only mentiou the Flttm the Pear &iid the 
Jujube (Zi*yphtis) as also the ^Jai a still unidentified 

tree. Seeds of llie CsBaia the Chinese Cinnamon tree, gnve 
tmmortality to F'eng-tau *, a Methuselah seven hundred years 
old in the twelfth century before our era', as also to Pan 
Li®, a renowned Minister of the kingdom of Yueh in the fifth 
century F.C. By no means, however, did each s]wciraen of those 
species possess lifc 45 onferring capaoitiea. It olways was from a very 
exceptional few that the sien plucked immortaliiing fruiU or seed.^, 
either eating them themselves, or giving them to their favourites 
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among men. Trudition relates alyo of litb-canreiring trees planted 
such Genii expressly foi: mankind, or owing their wonderful 
quality to the fuct uf their having bisen sfiwod by such immortal 
hands. Such Ireen were always extremely rare and, moreover, dlfH- 
enlt to gel at, standing, ns a rule, in remote mountain recesses, or 
on iofltsceasible heights, where Genii were wont to retire from murtai 
life. Nevertheless, favourites of fortune did occasionally find them, 
and thus could Gtemizo tliemsolves. The fruits were distinguishable 
from the common onw by their eilrnordinaiy size, ’flie best of all 
si on-trees grew in the parks ij.nd groves of Si Wang-mu a 
mystic Queen of the sieu living in a Paradise in the myaterious 
Weal, on which we shall have to expatiate afterwards in due time 
and place; anil many specimen, growing within human reach, were 
reputedly produced from seeds obtained from thiLt region ui bliss. 
These are the Si Wang-mu trees, frequently mentioned, with great 
monotony, in botanical myth ami fablo. 

Of tmditioQal fame are certaui penchee, which that fairy Qiicen 
deemed worth bringing In her own high person to one of tiie most 
glorious Sons of Heaven China has ever possesstul, viz, Wu * of the 
Han dynasty (140—86 E,C.). “In the fourth month, this monarch 
** suddenly saw a maid in blue, on extraordinary Ijeauty, who said 
“to him: ‘On the seventh day of tlic seventh month Waug-mu 
“ will ofjnie here fur n few inonientaV That day having come^ the 
‘^Emperor, danned in full ceremoniiil dress, awaited lit^r, standing 
at the foot nf the atnpa. After the second night-watch ^nnetliing 
like 11 white cloud suddenly arose in the south-west; nitisic of 
" pipes anil dnims resaunded tlirough the clouds, mingling with the 
“ noise of men and horse, and in a iLLumcnt Wang-niu was on the 
“ spot. She onteretl the hall, and sat down (on the west aide), hor 
“ face turuLii to the east. And with her own hands she set out a 
*' celestial repast, consisting of things really most exquisite and of 
“ extraordinary kind, with an abundance of precious friiit of first- 
“rate quality, fragrant Sowers in hundreds of varieties, oe red 
“chi, wei-jui etc,, such as do not grow on this earth. Then she 
“ told one of her handmaids to get her some peaches. In u moment 
“a dish of jade with seven aien-peaches aa large as duck’s eggs, 
“round and blue, was tendered to her. Four of the peachea she 
“gave the Emperor, and three she ate herself; and the Son uf 
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“ Heaven having eaten his, put the stunes^ sariug he intended 
’*ta sow them. But Wang-mu said: 'Those peach trees bear fruit 
“only once in three thousand ycARj the soil in Chinn is loo barren 
“ for them to grow' ‘. 

Of the sicn who owed their irnmartality to peaches, wc mention 
“Tung TasS-yang, who, familifir from, his youth with the ways 
“conducive to prolongation of life, lived in seclusion in the Poh-Iob 
“ tnounte for more than ninety years* on no other food than peaches, 
“nnd water issuing from the rocks*. And Ileo K.hiu-kuag became 
“a sien hy eating pGaeh<-gnm''As to the rcosoUA of the peach 
occupying so high n plnoe io the list of life-prolonging plants, we 
(^in tell the reader nothing, for Chinese liooks leave us hero oom-^ 
pictely in the dork. Perhaps we have to explain the matter from 
the circumstance that the tree is sometimes identified with the 
Jiast, which is the region of life because the life of Nature, incor¬ 
porated with the sun, proceeds from it, “In the East*', thus we read 
in an old work, “there is a tree, fifty cheng high, with leaves of 
“eight chTh. Its name is peach. Its stou@ arc three ch4h and 
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“two iochea In dkmetor. If broth mixed with kernels of those 
'‘stonea is euten, it confers longevity” 

Beforo taking leave of the sioii-trees, we must still raeotlon the 
fu-siing Chinese botanists give short descriptloiiB of tliia 

tree; yet It is probably altogathor fiibulous. It gave its name to u 
country, the reality or noa’raality of which has been n subject of 
much speculation and ocratniveray among sinologists. The Chinese 
place that region fer away in the eastern Ocean, and always deemed it 
inhabited by aien. Perhaps it is a product of tbc imagination of a 
single author, Tung Pang-shoh who made it the eastern counter¬ 
part of Si Wang-mii’s paradise of aicn. “That country”, thus we 
read in the Shi ciev h, a work thought to owe its existence to 
his prolific fancy, “possesses many forest-trees, with leaves resembling 
“ in every respect those of the mulbeny. Basiilea, there are there 
“ mulberry trees, the hig among which are several di>Ktin c h an g high, 
“with a oLtcumrerence of more than twenty double arm-lengths; 
“and these frees grow in pairs on the same root, and every pair 
“lean against one anotlier; hence their name fa-saog: * leaning 
“ luulljerrica'. The sien cat the berries, the effect being that their 
“bodies emit from all their parts a gulden glare, and that they 
“can soar through the air. The trees bear fruit only once in nine 
“ thousand years” 

Beside trees conferring vitality nnd prolonging life, Chinese lore 
knows a series of animated shrubs and herbs pro^lucLog in man 
sinukr beneficial effects. Prominent iimong them stuiida the c h i 
^. Chinese botanists apply this name to various mushrooms, which 
they distinguish in six sorts, according to tiieir colours; one sort 
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espccinlty seeius to be denoted bj them its ling cht, that is,“cbi 
possessed of aoti)-power”, and is sold still nowadajs in drug-shops. 
Bretsclineider ' thinks it may be a bmnehed r'ungus or Agaricus. 

The ShwoA wes savB: “The chi is chi possessed of shen”* *. 
Clear reference to the ancient belief in its life-conferring properties 
we find for the first time in tlie SAU cAeu K. *'Tiic isle of Tsu 
“is situated close by, in the Kastora Sea. There grows h never- 
" dying plant, shaped like water-gross, vrith blades three ch*ih by 
“four in length. A mnn who has licen dead Ibrec days, revives 
“immediately on this plnnt being laid upon him. When itiseoten, 
“ it prolongs life. In the time of Shi Hwang of the Ts^iu dynasty, 
“when Tnurdered people lay broadcast in the wide plains and 
“across the roads, birds resembling crows or niTung appeared 
“ with this plant in their bills, and placed it on the faces of those 
"corpses, with the cfl'ect that they sat up immediately, and revived. 
“The officers reported this to the Emperor. On this, Shi tlwmg 
“seat out an envoy to lind this herb fur him; and be interrogated 
" the doctor of the Spectre Vnlley *, who lived near the north wall 
“*Thia herb^, thus spoke this saga, 'ts the barb of immurbdity of 
“the Tsu island in the Eastem Ocean, where it grows in a red 
“marble field. Some call it clii which feeds the shen. Its leaves 
“resemble those of water grassy its stnlhs grow liixarinntly, and 
“one stalk suffices to give life to a man'. On these wor^ Shi 
“Hwang showed some agitation, and spoke: *Can it ho fetched 
“from there?’ And he sent an envoy to the island, one Su. Eub, 
" with five hundred young jienple of both sexes, with contmand of 
“a ship with decks. They put to aca to seek the island, but they 
“never came back”*. 


1 tSotaairon ^jnkum, III, pnga and H, [lage 40. 
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SOB the soul in piiiLosorin: and folk-conception 

Tko same little book mentions four other mystic islands pniducing 
such wonderful chi. Tn one, named Yueuin the north 8oa, live 
FarieLiea grow, “prolonging the life uf those taking them, ortsiusing 
“ them not to die *; and in the island of Fang-ehiing, in the centre 
the eastern sea, many myriads of families of immortals were 
“ engaged in working fields for the edtivation of c h i ” *. That still 
other mystic islands were told to be inhubited by such sien owing 
tlieir immortality to the plant, need hardly be said. 

It seems admissible that such tules were not merely productious 
of the imagination of the author who wrote them, Init that they 
were mther instilled into hk writing-brush by prevailing tmditton 
and superstition in regard of clii. That they were the chief Eigents 
by which this plant mamtalncd itself in the esteem of the [»eoplo ' 
end its quack doctore ns a wonderful life-1)estowing herb, wo may 
take for granted. Other books on the marvellous contain atatements 
of countries inhabited by sien planting chi in their gardens for 
fcxKl^ bat they teach us nothing worth mentioning rcapoeting the 
peculiar Idoaa ontertaiued about the plant. For jauticiilara about 
these wc have to search tlie writing tjf Koli Hung. This great 
doctor of occultism distinguishes betweeu five sorts of chi, each 
of which is subdivided into more than a hundred varieties. One 
sort comprUos “ the lock-e h i or stone elephant-c h i, which grows 
in famous mountains at the comers of the sea, and on nccumidated 
“rocks or stones in deep anti low plitctsi in islands. That shaped as a 
“fleahy elephant with a head, a tail, and four feet, is the beat, as 
“it resembles a living being"*. There esist chi-varieties which 
emit light, strung enough to see it when three hundred off. 
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Sumu varieties are very large und heavy. Only those who fast 
for It long time with groRt enrueBtness, and iLeo arm themselves 
with powerful charmSj are able to find chL *'He who discovers 
“ the plant must eover it with a uhAim which is able to dispel evil 
‘*wheii the mountains become accessible, for it is thus that he will 
“prevent the plant from cimceuliug Itself again and dissolving. Then, 
“withont any pivcipitation, he must select a wang-siiing tiiy 
“ ftir offering to the [ilant a formal sacridce, oonsUting of spirits and 
“meat; and when taking it away after having said n prayer, he 
“must perform Vn paces in the direction of the setting aim, and 
“ march off with supprsased respinatioiL He who finds petrimorphous 
“chi and pounds it with 30,OUO pestle-strokea, und takes it by 
“spoons of a square inch to a quantity of one pound u day, will 
“reach an age of a thousand years; and should he thus daily 
"eonsurae ten pounds, he will live a myriad years. 

“And clii of jnde'greasu grows on mountains which contain 
“jade. It always stands there in steep, overhanging spots. When 
“grease of the jade Las emerged there for mora than ten thousand 
“years, it coagulates and forms chi, sometimes shaped as birds or 
“quadrupeds. If you triturate such a specimen, and nibr the powder 
“ w'ith sap of the wu-sin plant, it liquifies immeiliutely; and if you 
“drink one pint of this fluid, you will become a ihonsand yuatsold'*’. 

Especially onimateil, and ccnsefjuently of hightly wonderful effect 
in medicine, were, as £oh Hcng teaches ns, certain chi varieties 
growing at the roots of animated [dne trees, thuii deriving vitality 
Irom them. “As to tree-chi", thus he wrote, “when gum or reain 
“of pin® trickl® into the ground, it chang® in a thoosand years 
“into fuh-Iing, over which, a myriad y®TS later, little tre® 
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“sLoot up, retembling lotus flowers, which iire known by thu uiirntj 

uf uiub-wei'hi uLL This stufl' emits light when it is durkn 

In the biiud it feels very smooth; when kindled, it does nut 

" flume ^ when carried about the loins, it wards olf weapuna. If 
^'pluckeiL ou the life-gate aide (the east), and dried for a hundred 

‘■diiya in a shady place ou the sis kiah days, then one spoon of 

*' a square inch of the powder, taken three times n day, eonfers a 
“ life of three thousand years. And the bmnehes of pines of three 
'* thousand years contain under their bark accumuiatiuns of resin 
**shaped like dnigons, oiilltd jeh-fei-tsioh chi. the biggest lumps 
'*of which hare n weight of ten pounds. If you pulvcriee these, 
"and consume ten pounds of the powder, you will become flve 
“hundred years old” 

“Cowhorn-chi baa the shape of a cow horn ^ it is tlirce by four 
“chlh in fliae, find has a blm? colour. If trikcn in u powdered 
“form in one inch spoonfuls, three tiroes a day, and continued 
“in this way for a hundred days, it will make you live u thousand 
“years. And lung-slBu chi is shaped like dragons tiacending 
“into the air and bearing one another on their back, the leaves 
“ being their scales. Jts root reaiiiubles a coiliiil-up dragon. One 
** twig of it will make him who etib it, live n thomsand years” *. 
In this tuna our author musters other varieties of chi, without 
ad I ling, however, any more novelties. 13 ut we biwe now heard tjuite 
enough from him to understand, that the several species of c h i 
were deemed to be so emiuently animolod princi[ialiy because of 
their reminding an often, by their forma and fleshy couatitutioa. 
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of birda, quadrupeds, dragons, and even men; furtbemore, many 
proved tlieir aijimelbn by emitting light; ftiwdly, by growing on or 
by animnted firs of great age. they derived from tbese sffedal ani¬ 
mation and vitality. It is, after h 11 ibis, no longer n mystery wby 
Koh lJuog mentions some sorts of chi by the names of ‘'toivds 
ten Ihousand yews tilJ*'\ inill enarian bats" \ njillonarisn ani¬ 
mated tortoises" ^ and «swallows of a thousaud years of nge”*. 

Cluing Hwu asserts, ‘'that the best sorts of chi are almped like 
“cars and boises, the middle sorts like men, and the inferior like 
**tbc six domestic animals” *. In anndry works we dnd all this 
information over and over again in varied forms, and from tbc 
Him dynasty onward, cbi reniains a favourite topic for adulation 
with poets imd prosc-writere. It is really striking how tminerous the 
instances are, which the Standard Histones and other works, 
down to the Sung dynasty, have to mention of chi found 
growing in rooms, gardens, palaeea, and, everywhere throughout 
the Empire, in mountains and fields, and sent to the Court as a 
present or tribute jKjrtending bliss and good j and none of those 
commimloations leave any room for doubting, that the reasons why 
such disooveries were considered and trcaLad as good omens, arc 
likewise to be sought in the plants being believed to be animated 
by superior shun subsUmetj. Ijorrowed from heaven. I’his is con¬ 
firmed at the same time by the lact. that it is so uften called in 
those commiinicutioos ling chi: animated chi , 

As a matter of course, written storifss abound of men, old and 
deetepid, whu found themselves young again after eating chi acci¬ 
dentally, then seeing their liuld |iates overgrown with young hair, 
and their lost teeth replaced by new ones. Most popular, and told 
and re-tuld iu Taoist works, is the story of one Sko Tslng-ehi *, 
a mere wreck, whu underwent total restoration by mcans^ of a 
piece of ehi shaped like a tleshy arm, which he found in the 
^niid, and cooked ami devoured. The me<licinal virtues of chi are 
generally flummed up thus in pbiinnaocutic works: it tranquilhieij 
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the hwiin, the seat of vitidity *; It strengtheiia the khi or hrtmth*, 
thiit ifl to say, the y«ng souJ. When taken for a Jong time, it 
renders the body light *, It lengthens life *; it umaos man not to 
grovT oldit makes liim on ammated aie^l^ 

Erom the reaemhlnnce they bear to ohi, and their beiag thus 
easily confounded therewith, ordimiry edible muBhnwms or kiun 
1^, niQftf iiopiilnrly called tree-eufs yjt are highly appreciated 
in China as drugs, and represented BOinetinie?! in fable us life-pro¬ 
longing. Like tree-flonla, aouLs of iniishroonia may show thomselves in 
hmiiHH forms, as Koh Hung clearly attests! ‘*Wben, you see in the 
“ mountains a dwnrf in ii car or on horseback, who is seven by 
“eight inchea in height, he is n flcaJjy chi. Ciifoh him and tait 
“him, and yon will become an immortal man" And Twan 
CL'ing-ahih relates e “In tJie Suen-p'ing ward of the MetTO[X)]is 
“there lived a nniiidarin, who, while on his way honie in the dark, 
“met, in a crooked lane, an oil-vendor with a bnosid hat oti, driving 
“a donkey, laden with two barrels. As this fellow did not go aride, 
“the retinne dealt blows at him, witli the result that hia head 
^‘tumbled from his shoulders. Off the oilman galoped througli the 
“gate of a large house, much to the fuslonishment of the mandarin, 
“who, following at hU heels, saw him distippear at the foot of a 
“big Sophom tree. The inmates, waraod by the gnmdeu, dug up 
“ the spot immediately, to find at a depth of tievend c h'i h, under 
“ a decayed prt of the roots, a big frog in a position as if it were 
“ loaded on either side with a little peiicil-fjoint protector of metal, 
which the nap of the tret had filled; further there was there a 
“large white mushroom, looking like a rotten pin from tiie gate 
“of the miitifiioa, from which the head had (alien off. The toad 
“ was the donkey, the peucibpoint proteertors were- the uil-hurrels, 
“ and the muahrooni was the oil-man. Those in the viUngo who hrMl 
bought of his oil for more than h month, had wondered nt its 
“being so good and cheap; but now, after the spook was unnuisked, 
“all those who had partaken of it becamo sick find vomited it”*. 


' 
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Anotber plant highly appreciated in giipe^titfeii and medicine, 
is the ah ub AtfuctyiisJFX It ^ valued eapticiully for its root, 
which baa a bitter or acrid taste. Ta tlio beginning of the feurtk 
centuryp an nulbor wrntc: “Among the raedicinal phuitH we Iiavc 
k hih-l i h-kia^ which is Bhufa. It grows in the sea-distrietB. One 
^*njot weighs sordetimea sevtniiil pounds. Liu Kiien-tBaC simmered 
the roots, and taught |>eople to make pills uf the snbstiiiice thus 
obtained, which, wlien takeiip lengthened life" 

The pe^isonti why this plant was of old conantiied wth 
much avidity by Taoists in seiirch of immortality, thus guining a 
foremnst pLtco in the Pharmacopaemp are given in an old work^ 
entitled pi& ascribed to Liu Ngan, the prjuoc and 

philosopher of llwai-naii. “Shut is the vital energy (tsing) 
“of high graunda. It concretes in itself the vital breath (tsing- 
“khi) of the Yin and the Yang, ThcrefurCp when eaten, it 
“ lengthens life, enables one to abstain trom cereal and makes 
“ luTU u sien ftiU of a hen. Hence it is that the Medicinal CluBsio 
“of Shen Nung says; Mf you desire to prolong your lile^ you must 
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'*take highbtid tslng; and if yoa wish to become Sight mid 
" volutib, tflke hill-giijger’* *. 

The woDdeifal cafiacity of &huh to sttengthoQ and prolong 
huDiau life, is advocated with ardouf bj Koh Hung. “Odo Mr. Wca 
“of Niin-jang,** thus lie wrote, “relates that one of his ancestors 
" had to 6ee into the mouBtains during the great troublca at the 
“ end of the Han dynasty. About to die from want and CAhAustion, 
“a luiin appeared, who told him to oat shnli, on which he felt 
“no hunger for several dozen years. He retumod to his native 
“place, in po^ession of a couutcnance more youthful than it wits 
“when he fled, his breath and vigour lieing uow in much better 
“condition than they were of old. He related himself how, during 
“ hLs stay in those hills, his body was so light that, when climbing 
“ up-hill along steep paths, he could do so for ninny days consecu- 
“ lively without feeling tired, and that, when crossing ice and snow, 
“he did not fool the slightest cold A name of the shuh is hill- 
“taing, and it is of it that the 'Classic of EJrugii luibued with 
“flhen Substance’ says: 'Tf it ia your serious wish to live a long 
“life, well, consume hiU->tsing for some long time”*. 

By far the moat rcnowmid of all medicinul roots is that 
which Europeans know as ginseng, that Is to say, jen-sen, the 
original, corroctlj written form of which word, as tho Shvo^ wcm 
gives it, ia A vocabulary says, “it is ii medicinal herb 

produced in Rhang-tang” *, which is the predent Lu-ngan in soutli- 
cast Rhansi. About the time w'hen the anthor of the SAiPoA icen 
lived, it may have been cuatomaTy to write the term also with the 
oharaetors A for we find it in this form in the Wi'm /k iaa, 
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in the following |BiSBiige: “To cure disease, we njiiat have jan- 
aeii” Ever ainee, the word occurs in the latter sliajte, while 
the other form remains obsolete, in none of the Chiuflicia is the drug 
nientioned^ and we know no book of pre-Chriatian times in which 
its nam e occurs. 

The lact that ginseng is often (mUcd in medical works t*u-tsing 
3^ or ti-taing or vital energy of the aoU", 

testifies decLiively that, just as is the case with shuh, it owes 
its supposed cnrative virtue to an animation borrowed from the 
earth. The first of those names ocxruis already in the I y«e», thus 
Ixiing at least as old as the fifth century. Another reason for he 
plant Ijeitig believed to he animated, is its possessing a forked root, 
which reminds one of human forms. Id Bhi-elien says, ** that W'hereaa 
“ its root resembles ti man in shap and thus psseesea a shea, it is 
“called jen-sen” *, tiial is to say, man-sen. So, like man, 
the plant lias a dual soul, the one borrowed from the earth, and 
the oUier, as all shell are, &t)in heaven. More than a thousand 
years Iwfore la Shi-chen lived, the author of the I yeen wrote: 
“Jen-sen is named also tsing of the soil. The Shang-tang kind 
“ is the beat, as the human shop it possrases there is mrnplete in 
“every reapaet. It waiU tlicre like a child. In bygone times, some 
*' people digging for the plant had just thrust their hots into the 
“ground, when they heard a jihdntive wailing inside it. They dug 
“on the spt where the sound came from, and found in fact gin- 
“eeng"*. It is even recorded in the Standard Histtwy of the Siti 
dynasty, “that in Kao Tsus reign (689—005) there was in Shang- 
“ tang a house, behind which every night a man was heard calling. 
“The inmates sought for him, but they found nobody. They dis- 
“ covered, however, at one mile from the house, a ginseng-root 
“ with big twigs and luiuriant foliage, which they unearthed, to find 
“ that the root was more than five feet long, and shaped in every 
“reapet like a man. On this the cries were heard no more”*. 
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The stateuieDt that ginseng-roots, having a human shape, possess 
shea, ocoim in varioies writings, witliout these, as tar as we know, 
giving anv other positive reasons for the aniniatioii of the plant 
and for the high ropntatiun it has ahvaj's enjoyetL 'rhns, its 
salutury pru|iertiea simply tend to mvigurute the soul of him who 
(^onsllUles it, **lt strengthens the five viscera, it eels at reat the 
* vital shen, and gives stability to the hwun and tho p*oh. 

It puts an end to timorutisness, removes noxious inttuenees, 
'and sharpena the eye-sight, opeuiag the heart, and increfvsing 
“ knowledge and wLsdum, And if consumed for some length of 
“time, it renders the body light and prolongs life**', Jn short, 
ginseng is a universal medielim, and therefore it is superllnous to 
muster the long list of dtseaaes it is assured hy medical works to cure. 
As may he expected, the root is especially reconiniended for ^diseases 
caused hy separation of the hwnn from the body'**, as when the 
soul, having jinssed nut of the body during sleep, cannot return 
into it on a<^iint of unc or more viscera having been in the mean 
time occupied by obnoxiuua infiuenraa. And promoting, as it does, 
vitality, ginseng is consitiercd H powerful stimulant of the sexual 
organs, much t^en therefore by men and women imxioiis to iacreiise 
their progeny and combat impotence. 

After all, there is little doubt that we have tn ginseng tho Chinese 
representative of I he mandraguni or mandrake of our own oiicieni 
and medimvol Europe, which played its highly important part in 
therapeutics and superstition likewise on account of its [Kissing for 
a homunculus becnuiMi of the human form of its root. This ‘anthro* 
pomorphon'*, too, was nsserted to ciy piteously, eapccially when Iwing 
extirpated. There may have existed still one reason wliy, in China, 
ginseng was eonsidered ammated. Its plants were of old believed 
there to be fragmeiita of a bright star, and, consetinently, of the 
luminous shen of the colestial sphere itself. Hie leei 

tin stated, in fact: 'The star named Swinging Briglitness forms 
** ginseng by breaking into atoms. When a Ruler of mankind neglects 
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" to do rive advantage from Uilla and streams, tliat lammiuy does not 
‘slime bright, nor does there grow anjr ginseng tlien”’. That star 
belongs to the Great Brnr group. Rensoos why it should he the 
creator of giuaeng, we have nowhere fonnd, so that wo aro nnabJe 
to give our readers any. 

Ginseng-roots have a sweet toatc. TJiey are on sale in China 
everywhore in upolhecaiy shops. Much was written on them in 
Europo already in 1713 and 1719, and our phpicians have often 
maria osperiments with them, without, however, finding them to possess 
any important curative properties. The plant has pilmate Iflavea, 
anil red, berry-likc fruit. Onr botanists call it Panax Ginseng. It 
growB wild in all the nortbero provinces of the Empire. It k 

abundant also in Manchuria and Corea, from where large tiuantitles 
of routs are exported to China. Perhaps it is cultivated, us it is in 
Japan. Chinese herbalists know Bcvend sorts of different qualities 
and virtues, commanding variouB prices. Thousitnds of piculs are 
exported anaimlly to the South. Thera too the plant groufs, 

producing, however, roots of very inferior quality ■. Beta use of their 
high commercial value, all wild ginseng-toots, or at leasd the liGst 
kinrls, are laid hands ui>on by the Imperial Government aa its 
exclusive property, and nionopolixed on behalf of the fisc, A so-called 
Administrative Y iL-heng Court*, a sub-department ot the Board 
of Works, is mentioned in the Ta lYing hwai Uen (ch. 73) as 
storing them up and adminiatering the monopoly, at the same time 
with that of pearls and sable-skins, obtained feom Isitsihar and 
other dependencies. Under this dynasty, it was always severely 
forbidden, and even punished as a capital crime, to encroach 
upon the monopoly and seek ginseng for one's own profit. In 
particular it is forbidden to dig for it in Imperial mausoleum- 
grounds and their immediate surroundings. The long article of the 

liiw, enacted for tliis piirpcse, we have tnmslatcd on page 911 

of Bfiok I, 

Much npprocinted for its heolth-restoriog and life-lengthening 
qualities, ami inferior to nothing but gioBeng in popuhir esteem as 
a store of vitality and soul-anbstance, is hwang-taing 

< A#. 

2 For ffiqro bctamioili fifirtieuLant see HretichnflicJer, fbtsifliMii Sicifiatn, ft* 
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a. herb witb lenves roiSHaibliajj those of the baiiilKKi. This und other 
Hames by^ which it is known, represent very likely different vujietiea 
of PnlygQnittiirn, growing vrild both in the North and the South, 
and fllso cultivated. The root has very large joints, and its being 
prohiihly a rhisorna ever growing forth, may be the basis for the 
reputation of the plant as h prodneer of immortality. On account 
of its being valued aa such its highly almost as chi, it is 
often called in books h wangle hi yellow chi; and Su 

Sang *, a learned scholar of the eleventh century, who published a 
rcnownerl i'isff pen-ts'^aa^ or Illustrated Classical Flom, wrote 
therein, that ‘under the Sui dynasty one Mr. Yang said in his 
“'Method to take hw'ung-tsing*, that this plant ia the vital 
■soul of the clii, and is named also the remainder of the faro of 
“the 8ien”\ 

The prevalent ideas about the animation of hwang-taing am 
expressed by its very name, Li Ski-chen wrote on this head i ‘ Tho 

"sien consider this plant to be a variety of the chi, calling it 

■hwang-tsing (i. e. yellow vital energy) because it approprifll.es 
■ the pure substam.’e of the vital force of tbe earthin fact, 

yellow is the colour ascribed to the earth, and has, as snch, the 

meaning of torrcatrial. *Tt jg in this sonfle", thus Li goes on, “that 
" we have to understand tho tf% /u which says that h w ii n g- 
'tsing appropriates the pure, genuine vital force of heaven and 
‘earth’'*. The origin of those conceptions about a connection 
of the plant with the soul of the Universe and that of the earth 
in particular, we Rnd mentioned by no author. Nor do vre hnd it 
explained why it passed of old for a representative of tbe major 
Yang or the sun, the wrirmth of Nature (comp, page 061 of Book I), 
which an author of the third tfcntury asserted it was. ‘Tho emperor 
“Hwang”, thus he relates, “asked 'nen-lao: 'Am there among the 
' things created by heaven and earth any which, if eaten, can 
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■prevent n Tnnri from dying?* On which T'len-lao replied; 'The 
•plant of the major Yuug is the so-called li wang-t s i n g; bj 

* eating it, it may tend to lengthen life. The plant of the major 
"Yin is railed kou-wen; it is not edible, and when it ontom 

* one's mouth, it kiUs him immediataly. That this plant possaajjsi 

■ aucli deadly power h readily credited; but that the other eonfers 
'increase of years, they do not behove; is not thb an error?”’. 
Thufl, jast os plants animated by tho yang soul of tlie tJniverse 
prolong life, so, reversely, those which contain the universal yiu 
BOiil possess, like the Yin itself, a life-destivjying power. 

Of the aien reported to have eternized their existence by swal¬ 
lowing ]j wang-t sing, wc mention Lnh T'ung, alius Ngan-yii 
who flourished under the ruler Chao nf the kingdom ot Ch'n 
and in the time of Confucimi, Accompanied by his dear wife, ‘he 
'wandered over the fnmou5 mountains, feeding on hwung-tsing 
“sEcdfl, retiring finally into mount Ngo-mei iu Shnh (SzS-chVen), 
' where they still lived several centuries. Popular traditiem considers 

* them to he sien" *. Besides this couple, we have “Wang Lich, also 
‘named Ch'ang-hiu, who never gave up consuming h wang-t sing 
' and lead, and, when three hundred and thirty-eight yearB old, 
“ possesaed the features of a lad and could climb monnts and walk 

■ up steep and rugged mountain-paths, striduig along as if he 
“ were winged * And Yin Kwei, also namctl Kung-tu, swallowed 
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" rcgulurlj h w n D g-ts f n g fiowcrs, three double huiiclfuhj ii diiy; iiiiil 
* fae coiuitod his age by centuries^ fiuuUy departing os a eicn on 
“ mount 'rai-hwo** 

As of almost uU strongly animated pbwits, medical and Imtnnicnl 
works assert of bwnng-tsing that it emibka tlic^ who eat it, to 
live witiiout any food, and 3 *et to feel no hunger. Such plants do 
not, of course, owe this admirable pi'operty to Huy natural nutri’^ 
dvene^, but to their strong nniniatioii alone; indeed, nniiuation 
means the possession of vital force, and this force, infixed in a 
man by his eating the plants, is powerful enough to keep him 
alive iinil aatiateil withnut food. Furthermore, the wondcrfvd herbs 
render him who eats them volatile, and enable him to soar through 
the air. A mere wisL to go somewhere suffices to send him thither, 
borly and all, as if it consisted of soul-substance alone, hU soul 
being so much paramount over his material substance its to rijduco 
or amiihUate his corpora! weight. All the sien of the Tauiat 
Religion possessed the twofold quality more or leas complete, 
alongside with immortality. Such airy individuals cannot be aekud 
or harmed by men. If they indulge in ordinary mundane fowl, they 
gradually lose their pretematuml ca|jacities, and become mortal again. 

Among the plants the roots of w‘hich have engendered hy their 
carious forms a lielicf in their animation, we have still to place 
the khi ^ or keu-khi Lydum, a noa-orboresoent shrub. 

The Chinese say that its roots resemble a dog, and tales have found 
their way into books of their having set all tho dogs in the environs 
l>arkmg, and being heard themselves to hark in night-veiled bills 
and copses. Their position in mediebe is quite analogous with that 
of ginseDg, fah-Hag and liwaug-tsing. It is related that Chu 
Jd-tsi^, who lived in. the third century, *onc(j saw on n bank 
“two dowered puppies, which, on being pursued by him, dis- 
"appenred immediately under tho foliage of a lydum plant, lie 
*dug it out, and found two lycium roots, shaped like the two 
“dogs. He cooked and ate them, and suddenly he flew up, und 
“ perched on a hOl-ptwk in front of him” *. 
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Kinlteil highl/ by medical authors, leeche:}, nod apotfaccauies 
for ite curntive, invigorating and immorhitizLDg power, b p*u 
or sweetflug, Acorns Ciiliimiis, also called oh’ang'p’u Ab 

to the reaBOD for its being so mueb esteemed, we find nothing 
unnutated, but we may guess it. The name eh'^ang b homonjmons 
with u word which means elfulgent sunUght, and the written form 
of which b ^ f ^ double sun, which, moreover, entem into the 
coinposition of the name of the plant os the principal element. Thus 
its uaine itself uiny have caused the plant to be assimilated by popular 
fancy with the sun in its most powerful effect upon the world and 
man; thus did it cause thiit pliint to be looked upon os a depository 
of the uiiiveml vivifying energy centralised in the chief luminary. 
Ill this cKinnection, it deserves notice that one of the DUEiies given 
to the sweetfiftg by medical anthors, is ch'ang yang git. 
* resplendent 1 nng or sunlight”, lau Ngan already used it, writing 
it, however, ^ 

We read in n work of the third or the fourth century, "that 
‘ there grew in Fan-yn fKwangtung), in o glen to the «ist, sweet- 
" dag with roots of 1,0 inch, which Ngau KhWhsng gathered 
"and ate, with the effect that he departed as a aien”^. This 
man, thus wonderfully apothcDsbed, is state<1 to have lived in the 
time of the emperor Shi Hwang os a being a thousand years 
old. Another old book tries to make us lielieve, that when tho 
emperor Wu (140—86 U.C.) was sojourning on mount Sung, in 
the present Homm province, u sien appeared to him, and told 
him that on n rock in the vicinity ch^ang-p^u grew, likewise with 
roots of 1,9 inch, udvbing him to cat of it, in order to prolong 
hb life. The emperor sent his men thither to fetch that wondrous 
plant, and bis courtiers ate of it; yet they saw their lives cut short 
in due course of time. “ Then one Wang Hing heard of the advice 
“ which that sion had given to tho Son of Heaven. He plucked 
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* the plant and consumed it unce^santlj, thus Acquiring longevit?" K 

Finnllj, the kuh spccit's eouiprlsitig the chrysanthemum 

or lister, pyrethrum, daisy, marigold and other syngenesbi, w{is 
placed of old /imoiig the lifeconferring plants; uod the .Uinff i 
pieA calls it theretorc fu->ycti*aieii fd| * which gives 

prolongation of ycnis". The reason may bo this, that the shape 
uf the flower reminds one of the- mdiaot golden aim-dkk, and, in 
fact, an old name of thti plant is joh-tsing Q ‘soul-enorgy 
of the snn". According to tlie Shih i " a realm, called Pei'ming, 
‘scut tribute in tho first year of the Ti tsieh periml (CV B.C.) 
‘ In the reign of the emperor Suen, coiisbtiDg of local products, 
'atuimg which there was (besidos n long series of life-Iengthonuig 

* things) red kiili, which they called jeh-tsing. One stalk or 
‘ sprout of it could grow out luxuriaotly enough to cover in the 
“end Severn! acres of gruimd; its taste was sweet, and those who 
■ ate it never felt any hnnger or thirst until the end of their days*' *. 

According to the Si-Unity isaA ki, it was enstomarj at the Imperial 
Court during the lliiii dynasty, ' to wear dogwood (p) on the body 

* on the ninth day of the ninth month, and to cat p^'e n g'plaiit 
'‘calces, and drink spirits of kuh-flowers, all which things conferred 
‘longevity, fn the season when the khh'flowers opened, they 
“ plucked the stalks and leaves, mixed them in millet and rice, and 
‘fermented this; and on the ninth day of the ninth month of tho 
“ next year the brew was ready, and they drank it k u b-spirits" *. 
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Of this bibhing-custom racntiRn is made otscwhere iti aacicot 
litenituxe. And Koh llung said, “ there was in Nun jang, in the hills 
"of the LI distriat (in Honan), n sweet brook which got this taste 
" fronj sweet chiysanthcnmms growing at its sources, on both banks; 
"indeed, the dowcTs having dropped into it for a long series uf 
genemtions, had changed its ttiste. The people in the valley by 
"the spot where the brook entered it, hud no wells, hut they all 
" drunk that sweet brook-water, so that they all reached a great age, 
"varying between 145 years and SO or 90; prcmattire death was 
"an titiknown tldng to them. They obbuned these blessings from 
" the power of those chryaanthemums” ^ 

Of the immortals of Taoism, some are reported to have acquired 
oternizalion from a use uf the Howers, leaves, or stalks of kith, 
as e. y. Chu nIu-IszS, whom we mentioned on page 329. We 
read uiso; 

"One IVao Hho, also named Tai-hn, was a Wn-Kn man who 
"devoted all his attention both to ocfcult matters and to those that 
"are clear, and was tbercTore called Hiien-liang, the man of darkness 
"and light, Ife was bent on planting ebtysan the mums, and all 
"species known he hud when autumn came. One day he ruse early 
•in the itiurnmg, and aaw^ in the core of a big yellow flower a 
" red seed appear, which, gradually swelling, looked like a cherry 
" on the third day. Nobody knew what it was. Then one Cheu 
“ Shao-fii, a neighbour’s daughter of sixteen, pretty and very decent, 
"came in the cool moonshine with some female compnnioijs to sec 
" the flowers. She plucked that seed, swallowei;] it, and suddenly 
"flew away, borne by the wind, Tha aflrighted Hiio called her 
“ Ikmily, and her parents and sisters sent up their wails and cries 
" to heaven. But she did not look at them, and vanished in the 
‘ blue Srmanicnt, her head disappearing tirst, and her legs last. 
• They then saw an old man betore the chrysantheiiiuiiiH, wringing 
"his lionds, sighing and Bobbing, 'There is no luck for me’, said 
“he, ‘why do T come just too kte'. They asked him what he 
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a wftDtedr on wkiijli he cliatiged im mod lately into an old fox,^ and 
''quickly decamped. Some days after, the chiysnuthemums were all 
"dead, and no auch flowed would gruw for three jear^ in the 
"country a hundred miles iironud. Not until then did it becomo 
"clear to Hao that that thing was what the immortals were wont 
* to cull a chryaonthomnm-seed ” 
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CUAPTER Xlll. 


UK THE AKIXATION OF LIFELESS UATTER. 

When we say^ tlist deud aniniHl or vegetable nutter, and ad nutter 
for which there is ijo place within the animal nnd vegetable kingdom, 
is inanimate, we are in llngraiit cotitmdlction ivith Chinese con- 
ocptioiu. To Baal'Asian man, in fact, every thing devoid of spontane¬ 
ous movement, will or growth, is unlmuted, if not constantly, at 
least occasionally, 

N'eceasurily and directly, this conception follows from the old, 
chiBsicftl doctrine of the gcneml unimatton of the Universe. This 
possesses, indeed, one supreme shen or hwnn, oiUed Yung, and 
ouo vast kwei or p*oh, called Yin, together pervading it in all 
its ports; and there is, in consequence, no reoson imaginable why 
wiiat we ndi lifelisB mattor, ahoulil stand beyond the nniniuting 
inHuence of this sovereign dual soul. Admitting the contrary would 
be placing that matter beyond the Coamus, outside the pales of an 
tniiranted World which has no pules. 

Heaven in the hist place has and is a shen, the highest, the 
most powerful that exists. Shen are also the sun, the moon, the 
Stan. Creating, as tliey do, tlie celeetiiil plmuomena, thus exercising 
a mighty influence upun the fate of the earth and of mmi, those 
shen are his gods. For the last-named reusun, one of man’s chief 
gods is the alien pervading the Earth as a single entity ; and those 
which dwell in ita several parts, its luountains, hills, rivers, meres, 
rocks and atones, are likewise his divinities. Man’s gods are »lftn 
the shen of certain men that people the earth, especially of those 
that shuffled oti‘ their mortal cuil, besides those dwelling inanimids, 
in plants, and in lifeless things. 

Tt is not, however, cosmologie pycholugy atone, which compela 
man in China to believe in the animation of lifeleas things. This 
belief follows, mlionally and logically, from that in the animation 
of men, animals, and ])lants. Indeed, a human corpse, and even diy 
bones — we have seen it so often — possesa the animation they 
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poiisesaed when the individuK] was alive, and the belief in their 
animation w'as always so strong that, from age to age, it could, be 
the artery of the broad range of customs relating to burial and tbe 
grave; — and yet, what else are corpses and hones than mere 
lifelt3ss objects, showing not more growth or will than a pitice ui' 
wood or a stone? A sintilar continuity of animation U believed to 
cjdat in nganl to the vegetable kingdom. DiSbrniities of tbe roots 
of pines and drs, resin or other vegetable matter coagulating into 
]nm[>s capriciously shaped — such things [hiss, as tho preceding 
chapter has shown, for concentrations of the soul of the tree that 
produced them, even when severed from tbe same; ami this la so, 
again, notwjthstamlmg their showing no life or growth. Animated, 
also, boards cut Ihrm animated trees remain, ns the legend of Nieh 
Yiu (p. 2S2) baa shown us; we learned from it that thoir animation 
may even be so strong as to make them, when [iIju.mmI in the water, 
tore tell good or liad luck by their Huating or sinking, 8til] more 
wonderful signs of power and will, however, they may display. 
'Whenever their owner received guests", thus we read in the same 
'■ legend, “ th^je were conveyed on them acrosa the water; but one day 
" they sunk away midway in the streaiii,- to the great consternation 
"of the people they bore. Yiu then buHIetl the boards with such 
“good eflect tlittt they rc-appeared at the surface. In the service of 
“the Throne he ruse to whatever dignity he coveted. So, also, he 
“ became prefect of Tan-yang. Having been there In othce for a year, 
“the boards suddenly followed him thither, placing themselves on 
^*the opposite side of some rocks. Hta officials came to tell hbu 
“ that the boards had left the stream, and lay between the stones, 
“on which Y^iu became veiy dejected. '1 feel sure', said he, 'they 
“have some object in coming here'. So he biid down his post, toi 
“return to Iiia homestead; and an embarking, the door of Ills 
“cabin was no sooner shut behind him than the two hoardsestX)rted 
“him, tIo4iting along on either side of his vessel. Thus arriving in 
“Yii-chang on the fit me day os he, they predicted some evil by 
“coming to the surface and sinking away, and — he found his 
“family in great distress and difficulty"’. 
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If, since tkc curly dawn of time, tlte Eiiet-Asiuii hue Hrtiily believed 
that dry bones of men remain animated; — if, beeidee, his countir 
could produce in the tentli century a muu uumed Uii Kivu, "tu 
<< possession of arts so wonderful that, w'lien he cast Rsb ho hud 
**OQokcd, into a poud of the T'aL-hu convent, they changed in a 
“moment into living fish, ami swam sway'*', — thuJi, in fact, 
there remains no reason why he should not Ixdicve just us finnly 
that wood, which likewise possessed a soul and life befnie, continues 
to be auimated when reduced to stumps, logs, or boards. “The 
“Memoirs relating to tbe Dlstricl of Teh-tslug mention u dry 
“cypress, standing within a sacrificial place dedicated to the Earth, 
“at the hill of Crows and Kites. There were there two such trc<^, 
“the one dead, the other fresh and green; and n talo averred that 
“the dead one was possessed by a spirit, bo that it never rotted in 
“the long series of years that puased over it. Those who damaged 
“it were all stnick with some disaster, and there were ciitwa of 
“traveUers on horseback, who, coming into collbion with the spirit, 
“incurred death. As a cousequence, people kept each other aloof 
“from the spot'*’. In the Standard Histories of the Sung Dyna-^ity 
we tiiid it stitcd, very likely on account of some otiicitil report, 
“that in the summer of the first year of the Khing yuen 
“period (A.D, llfio), people living ueur ti wooden pillar in Kicn- 
“ch’atig heard tills low as a cow for throe diiya” In this story 
fio wild, and jet recorded by Court-chroniclera with earnestness, we 
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discern hd echo of the micicnt tielief jn biiU-shapod tree-spirits of 
which we spoke on page 370. Conspienously numerous for the rest 
are reports, disseminated in hooks of ell sorts, including the Standard 
Histories, of trees quite withered and dij, or pieces of timber useii 
in constructions or hoUBo-fumitiire, suddenly reviving uud producing 
fresh twigs and leaves; and we have no iilternative but to take 
such stories as mere fruits of the strong lielief in iinimation of 
wooden mutter. 

Not all dead matter is animsteil in an equfd measure. A a among 
plants, so among dead things a few eiist, gifted hy Nature ivith a 
lai^er and stronger quantum of ahou, Ising, or ling than the 
rest possess. They have not escaped tlio keen eye of ancient wisdom, 
nor have sages neglected to dictate to posterity that, like strongly 
animated plants, it is possible to render them aabservient to pro- 
longution of mun's life by curing his diseases and giving stahility to 
his hwun and his p^oh. They am, in the main, jade, gold, and 
pearls, that is to say, China’s priaeipul valuables; besides, some are 
meutiuned, of too aUght importance to engage our attention, 
“Gold, jade, and pearls”, esclaiius Koh Hung, enthusiastically, 
"are the tsiug of Hmen and Earth; hence it is that he who 
“conauiueB them, shall terminate his csiatcnce simultaneoiisly with 
“Heaven and Earth"', In imuihcr writing he says; "The four 
“Clafigica of Sheu Nnng* inform us, that drugs of the very best 
“ kind have this etfect upon man, that they give quiet to his body 
“and lengthen hia esLiatenco; tht^f make him ascend on high to 
“ hccomc a celestial sheu, and to room abont there, and hero below, 
"with supremacy over the myriads of spiritual powers (Ung). His 
“body becomes hairy, and all winged creatures coiue to him im- 
"mediately. According (o that same book, the five sorts of chi 
"(see p. 308) may be taken with an additional doisia of einnaber, 
“ jude-u'iiter, donfale-blue, or male or female yellow, or with mother¬ 
-of-pearl, or remainders of the food of the Great One or of Yu and 
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"eiicrh ot them mny be cun^umod also separateJj; aud they idl 
“iimke uiim move as if buroe bj wings, and prolong his life. 
“Still those writings say: Drugs of the middle qiuilitv nourish the 
“character; the inferior kinds remove disease, and prevent vcnmnoua 
“insecb from increasing, and they prevent also savage lirntos 
“from doing harm to us, and evil breath from doing their work, 
“ warding off also all demonial itiHuenees ...., The very h«at drug 
“ of the s i e n is cinmibcr, the next in quality is gold, the neit Is 
“silver, and then uumo the various sorts of chi, the livo varieties 
“of jade, mother-of-pearl, ehining pearls, male yellow, the re maim 
** of the food of the Great One and of Vii” ...., and so forth, several 
uiidetinablo stones being enumerated, atongside with animated plants 
mentioned by us in the preceding ohiipter. “Of iiiother-of-pearl, five 
“kinds exist, which men are, however, genemlly unable to distin- 
“gnish ..., Genuine pearls upward of one inch in diameter may be 
“Bwiillaweii, and thus sch'o for prolongation of the existence”.,,.'. 

iFni|Mrfl, ftp olitjiiitffd fi^m pondi and m&rea. ^itii]p ciutbon writfi oT lii^|ifi= 

egp of ducks or gosee^ Lavbg a flhell, nnd n hlu& or y^\ifw core. Tlio 
i{ii 1 »lM|£D 19 much u£etl na a cfiodkiua^ ijri Eiioilry form*. Clynig ILwct pnjlflmied 
it lo bu thji ieefii of tmiruie plants ‘"’On ttio n horh j^rows^ caTled 

the »ed* of whifdi^ wrhon -rutotii U^vts lihe barloy., Thej rfpen in thct nQit^nLh 
TiiHT itre ajHintimeuita c*inl, nr suractiramt, miiuint «f tha Caroof Yti” 
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And still more prepaid Hons of lifele^d m alter oui ooculdst gives, 
wMehj saja he, **wheTi walla wed cun enable one to abstain from 
all cereal food, keep death aloof from him, and prolong his life" *; 
but with more of this qnack-rioctors' gibberish we way not tire our 
readers. 

The belief in uniiuation of certain parts of the mineral king¬ 
dom, and their consequent medical and life-prolonging yalue, thus 
octimlly keeps ns within the same field of Taoism in which we 
moved in our disqnnsitiun eoneeming amorphous plant-apifits (p|L 
304 The subject ocenpieil ns alrmdy elsewhere. In Book 

T (Pp 371J we stated, tbnt for a long scries of ages, peculiar 
animation and life-conferring capujoities were attributed to jade and 
gold, on ucconnt of their mystic relation with heaven, which is 
tlie chief seat of tlie TJniversut Shen, and that tboBo cfipacitics 
were availed of bj wii^ men, not only to prolong their own lives, 
but also to prevent decomposition of the deud^ in whose mouths 
they placed for the pur[x:i9e jiule, gold and peurh. We have uImi 
^^ en (p, 277) that Chinese authon^ dilate much on pearls and jiide 
with light-emitting cupaciticB, ascribing these evidently to on in- 
ilweQiag aben, or yang eoul, identitied with light and fire. And 
finally, wo stated (p. 377) that pearls are deemed tn bring back 
life into those who have swooned, nnd tlmt they may revive the 
moribund. 

Medical worts declare jade-greose {^ U| or ^ or jade- 
juice to operate very dficscidusly io curiag vrutDen from 

sterility. In iket, aa thotse anbataneea may instil life into such erefttures, 
they cuDiiut fail to intensify also their life-prfalucinjf [xjwer. They 
lengthen, of coarse, the life of whomsoever hiked theni. They pass 
for mystic products of tnoiints which contain Jude. The belief in 
their reality rsts merely on some hajiy passages, such as that from 
Koh Hung's writingis, which we tmnshited on page 37i} of Book 1. 
What niDdurn apotheoirieB and quacks have to tell about them, we 
do not know. Much more in use in medical art is jade-brook water 
^)t thnt is to aay, wabT from jadc-oontaming rooks, especially 
from those forming grottos or caverns once inhabited by sien, on 
whom It eonfrrrcd immoruility. Being difRcult to get, it is made 
artibciallj by mixing water with some jade-powder t ^)i of 
wliich the water is drunk aLune, or together with the powder, the 
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potlou beiD^ m the iRttcr case oalled jad&'broth needs 

no rwying that jnde-powtler enters also us ptiDcipol inujedient into the 
oouipositiDn of ointments, piik,, etc,, together with greaso, vegetable 
aapa, and similar siibstfinccs. V^ariomi stones, distinguished by special 
names, the Chinese conipnse under the generic term yuh ^ or 
Jade, but we must alistain Jkmi giving attention to them. I^or can 
we dilate on sundry preparntiona or natnral transformations thereof, 
used in life-prolonging and medical art, 

(jold, called in special Taoist terminology t'ai chen 
"the most genuino matter'’, is used medically mostly na gold-dust 
(^ ) or gold-leaf ( ^ )i bi oiiitmcnte and mbdures. Very 
often nhto it is taken in the shape of gotd-juico which is 

water in which some gold trinket or gold has lain for Borne time, to 
impart its soul substance to It. Sometimes, before being used, 
the precious mcLid is refined in salted gtiaiiie of a camel, donkey, 
or liurBc. Pearls seem to be used principally as pearl-jmwder ( ^ ^ 
^}. Potions of thk stuff' in W'ator have a highly salutary effect 
upon women labouring under difficult childbirth, as they facilitate 
expulBiou. This idea follows directly from the pre-conception that 
pearls ore life-conferring, and that tliis quality may pass over into 
the body of those who pirtake of them. Therefore, as we stated on 
page 277 of Book 1, they are also supposed to further coDCDptian, 
while, nioreovtjT, they bring hack life into the luoribond, and into 
those who have swooned (Book I, p. 317). 

Clear reason b for pearls lieing considercrl aa depositories end 
distributors of vital force, we have found in no book, nor have wc 
over received any by word of uiuuth ftoui Chinese ocquaintancca. 
Perhaps iLe matter must be put to the acetount ofnnthingcbethan 
Koh Hung's inventive genius (p. 32S it may be, however, we 
have to ascribe it to ideas about a mystic connection of pearls with 
the sun, the high depository and distributor of life, which dnigons 
are so often depicted ns swallowing, the circular thing these animals 
hold in their mouth, or seem to pursue, lieing generally declared 
by the Cliinese to be a [xsjirl (corap. Book I, pp. 53, 54, ISl), Be 
this Us it raa^j. wc m\x^t plead [nc^oiJip&tencj to solve this question. 

Geuemlly* Tauiat aud medictil niitbors EL&sert that^ wboiioever onta 
jade, gold ur pearls id some foriii or other, does not only prolong 
his life^ but ensurcis niso the existtJiice of hiss body after death, 
saving it (torn putrefaction. 1'lus doctrine, by its mere existence, 
intinnties that sien who acquired Linmortality by eating aueb and 
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otJjer aubstenties. were conceived to continue using tbeii body after 
their earth!/ carreer^ and removed to the regions of the immortals 
ulso corpotallj. A new light is thus shed on the custom of ancients 
and raodents to keep away corruption from the detid by pliicmg 
the three precious Iblnga in their month or in other apertures j it 
was an attanipl; to make sien of them. The corporeality of immortal 
Genii tallies well with the general ideas of the CMnese on the 
cohabitation of the soul with the body after death* We men Lion it 
here only cursorily ^ but wc will give more attention to it somewhere 
afterwards^ in speiiklng of the future life. 

Not only souls of phnb^ but also those of lifeless thiugSj are — 
unless they are thought shapelras ^ almost always re[iresentcd m 
possessing a human form, or that of some linimid. Mcteb and ores, 
for example, when still hidden in the ground, possess a shen 
thus shaped, which authors leave us at liberty to take lor the 
mineral itself, nr for a spirit dwelling in or netir it, and guarding it. 
In the SAitA t ^ we read, ^fthere was in the Kwei-yaug region a 
silver-mine, which the workers ivere deepening continuouslyp In 
“ the reign of the !Jan dytiaaty, a villager, named IViuo Sieu. saw 
^Hhere on tlie road three old men. of a silvery oolour all over their 
** body, who spoke to him; *Thcy are driving ua out of it, and it 
*^\b getting too hot for us there; we mu&t remQVe\ Perceiving they 
'‘ were spooks, Taiao Sieu fell upon them with bis sword; but the 
three men arreated his blows with their staves, and suddenly 
^'viiuialicd. He then ^uv that their smashed staves were of silver. 
^‘Erom that moment the mine yielile<l no more silver ^ — And on 
*Mhe Timg-Ping mounts there h a hill with an idtar dedicated to 
“the Emperor ol Heaven, as also a Gold Cow cavern- In the time 
“of Sun khiien ol the Wei dynasty (222—229) the people were 
“ordered to dig there for gold, biU the gold os^iUiLied the shape 
“of n cow, which cscaiped up-hill; and from Us tracks, which esiat 
“there to tim day. the cavern boa its name*^ ^ 
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‘*WheD tbt; army*ooniTnnnder of Lu'cheu, Ts'ai Yen-khmg^ was 
miUtarv governor of Ch^kno, he uiia seated one vvanu night 
"outside the gate of the fortrcsia, enjoying the cool air, when 
"suddenly ho wivv od the south of the road, in 8 mulberry grove, 
"a woman in white, psrfornjing a dance quite alone. As he sp- 
"proached, ahe disappeared. Next day, towania eveniog, he went to 
"the spot ft little earlier, armed with a club, and concealed hinj' 
self between the shrubs. After a good while the womim re-appeared 
"flnd began to dance ^ but ho knocked her down iuimedintcly with 
"the club, and dtscovored a silver cake. He rlug up the soil on the 
"spot, and found there BCveml thousand onneea of silver, which 
" Tuade him a rich and wealthy man'* h 

From tlioiae tales some useful inferences ruay be drawn. The 
white colour of the siJvcr*giinracjj; the absence of the ore when 
they were gone; their transformation, on being knocked down, 
into precious metal — these points altogether indicate a close 
identity between the gnomes and the metal, or to their easy trans¬ 
formation into the latter, and oonversoly. In other words, lifeless 
matter may show itself as a living man or woman, and idso, aa 
the second talo intimates, ns an animal ^ and snch living beings may 
bcconiie dead matter shaped qiiite difl'ereutly. Such transformations 
are believed in most firmly in China, and her books contain instances 
of them in great profusion. Thus, that which holds good of men, 
animals and plants, which may, as we know, change indiscriminately 
into each other, hohls good of living and lifeless thiagH mutually. 

A amiilJ series of traditions is wanted in supprt of this stutement. 
It ia an old yarn that "king Dwai of tho state of Ta^in (Jl, C. 
" 3119—386) offered to the king of Shuh dve beautiful nmida. Five men, 
"dia|aLtched to fetch them, saw a large snake creep into a mountain 
“cavern. They drugged the beast out of it, ou which the mount 
" fell in over them; then the dve maids walked up-hill and changed 
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‘Mnto rooks ^ — In the Yang-sieii district, a pettj' tnHndjtrin, 
named Wu Hoh-Iaag, lived on the iioutli l>ank of a river^ One 
ferrying over itv rt Ixuit with a hollow bow, he saw a five- 
^'coJoured atone box flouling* He drew it up, took it home, and 
pu^ it at the head of fiL^ coutrh, where^ when the night came, it 
'^changed into a girl. Towards daybreak it wm Rgain a stone^ which 
*^he threw back into tbo river” 

Much also we read of animals elianged into stone. An ancient 
description of the Siang river ooiintries, dating froni the reign of 
the faiiii dynasty, relates that in souLh-easl Bonan, “in the Ling* 
“ ling region, stone swallows exist, whiehp whenever it is stormy 
“ and rainy, fly imd soar about as real swaliow^e, to return to the 
“ petrified state Mrhen the shower is over* They ore found then 
iying on the river-banks, on the sands, and at the rapids. They 
like bivalve sliells^ but they arc not bo largOj and their 
^^contentfl are of stone. They are said to live in muiintain-raverns, 
^^frorn which they fly out when it thunders and minSj then lo fall 
“down upon the sainds and change there into atone. People use 
“them to facilitate childbirth^ to which end they let pregnant 
women hold one in either hand. This citycdJent operates very 
“ efficaciously” \ 
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In Sheh-cheu. (or Hih-cfiea? m Ngnnbwni) » large brook flows 
past the Red Hillis. There is there a tradition abroad of a man^ 
** who^ in times of jore, made a Hsbiiig-dain might across the 
^^streamf bo that the fish were prevented from swimnung down- 
“ ward; but then they flew straight acmsa the range at midnight. 
*^On thb, the man set out bis rjete upn the ridgep to catch them. 
A part of the fiah flew over the netaj another part coidd not^ und 
changed into stones'^ ^ 

*^lu Khien-yong (in Shensi) a temple stands, dedicated to Chang 
**Nu4iing. In the 3hang yuan period (7GO —702) u young man 
^‘of the Wei tribe sojourned on tho Khjen-yang roadside, and 
^‘arriving at that temple, unsaddled his horBo* to take rest*Suddenly 
**he saw on the floor a pair of slip^iers of hrEided stm-Wj very 
^'nieely ornamented, white in eoiourj and of a most cxeeilent make. 

took them up, put them in his &'itchelp and departed. Arriving 
^*in the chief city, the prefect there gave him lodgings in the 
^'pavilion for strangerB, That evening he had the slippers placed 
“Iwfore him, and wont to sleep; but neit morDing they were gone^ 
“without anybody knowing where they were. After a little time 
“they were dtseovereil on the nxjf of the pavilion. The affrighted 
servant who brought him this news^ he ordered to climb the 
“ roof, and thi^ miin placed them again l^fore him^ but 
** niomii3g they wore gone ag^dn, and were found to he on the 
“roof m before. As this occurred even a third time, the young 
“man whispeTed to this servant? *Ta not this a miracle? Sit up 
“iLud watch thcra\ And the servant watched them that night 
“thrciugh a crcvico, thus diBcovering that tow^anls midnight tlmy 
were suddenly tnmsfomicd into white birds, which flew ou to 
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^*thc Toof, On this, the youth onlered thB Blipp<sm to \hi thrown 
“into ihv fire; but they flew away” ^ 

a belief in tranatornfialions of ihin^ into lining I>eingiSj 
and of BQcli beings into lifeless things, is thus firmly rooted in the 
mimls und thrives, tht^ tiiost im|X£isible metnmorphusEs are deoiuod. 
possible and generally credited; anil we cannot wonder at finding 
foolish things on this bead recorded by serious authors with the 
deep^t earneatneas, “In the Melropolis, thfi Puddhist monk Tai- 
khiiing was an able preacher of the Sutra of the fienevolent Ruler, 
"In Ihe firalycar of the Khui yuen priod (A,D. 713) he delivered 
sertouns in the village of King-yao in the Fung'hwa district, and 
then put tip in the convent of that place ibr two summeia. Once 
“he went up to the luuin hall with his alins-buw], when, at the 
“closed gate, something oiuic down from the caves. It was then 
“Just beginning to get light, mid on nem-ing, ho could distinguish 
"a ueW'boni baby in bran new swnthing-cloihes. Alfnghted and 
“ nstoiiiahed, he put it into hLi sleeve, und iloirig his hegging- 
“ tour among the villagers uver a distance of five or sis miles, per- 
“ceived that it lost its weight. He took it out, and it was an old 
“roUen broom”*. 
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“And in the I'miQ hwo pcriad (A,D. 8DS—831),oneCheu Yih, 
■ H student in,the Tmiwrial Acadura?, devoted lumsetf every evening 
“ to his work. Once he saw a little spectre, with hair over two 
“ch'^ih in length, hanging down disorderly trom a head studded 
“nil over with sparks like gleaming stars. Korrid it looked; it 
“ played with his Linip and hia ink-stone, producing incessantly a 
“confused hammering noise. Hut the student was no cowanl. fly 
“ bullying the spook, he made it shrink back a little; but it neared 
“ again Ids writing-ileak, and, to sou what he waa doing, stole at> 
‘ near, tliat Chen Yih could seize it. Sinking to the ground, it 
‘ begged for merty' in u sitting attitude, in. terms of great anguish, 
‘and by the drat duwn of day the student beard a noise as if 
“something were breuking. Tumlug his eyes that ivay, he saw 
“ that ho had to do with an old wooden ladle, with some hundred 
“rice-gtaina sticking to it" *. 

•In the Khai chlng period (83G—841) there lived in theHo- 
“ tung region an otRckl, who regularly made nocturnal rounds to 
“ warn the inhiibihints of the streets for dmigera. One serene moon- 
“lit night, he came to the King-fah convent, aud saiv a man, 
“squatted down in a stooped attitude, his nrins placed crosswise 
" over his knees. His whole liody was black, and he tliil not stir. 
" The otBcbl got frightened, and shouted at the being, but it did 
“not look up; so he shouted again and again, tapping it at last 
“ un its hoacL, Dut then it sprang to its feet, showing a most strange 
‘Cice; it waa several feet in length, pale and lean, very frightful 

• to behold. The brst thing the oifieia! did, was to tumble over 
“from fear; but after a while he regained suiUctent strength to 
“get up, and saw that the apparition was gene, With increasing 
“fear lie ran home, and rekted his adventure in all its details. 

* Afterwards, the gate of the King-fuh oonveut having to be renewed. 
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* tliev dug up the groimtl, fiiiil found u Tarnished Imtrel, some feet 
"deep, mth some white cky on the top of it — the vet}' thing 
" the street'otficsor had seen" 

We have also found o story of a miUi who, seeking joyful com- 
jxuij with n wmt--gnjcer, got dnink at bis costs with incredible 
qiiuntities of liquor, hut then, unfortunately coUidliig with n stone, 
showed his real form: an old, muked wine-jar*. Narratives of men 
who, moving about in human company, acted in every rc5[fect as 
men, but changed on a sudd an into sumo object, are, in feet, 
nuiueruiis in Chinese Jitemlnre, too numeriana to ha uaentioned. As 
a rule, the thing was on snch oecasions wisely burned or otherwise 
destroyeii, to cut short its re-apimiitiods for good. Anlmula, too, 
cllange from things, anil return to the condition of things. "Under 
" the reign of the fjouie of Sui, one Shu 'Fi-kia of the Ilia diatrict 
'in Khing-cheu, had built a new house, and was on the |)oiut ol 

* rc;n]OTiiig to it, when suddenly a countless number of snakes 
" emerged from it^ and swarmed tbruiigli the gate, covering the soil 
" in alt directions ns densely )ta silk worms do their aptnning-frame. 
“A traveller then spoke: ' Diasipa ting-charms may suppress this evil'. 
“ lie took four paich-branchc'i, wrote spells upon them, walked 
" round about the house, iinil iiiiiled them on the four walla, and lo, the 
"annkes gradually retired; tho charms were taken <lown, and curried 
"behind the vermin, wliich then withdrew to the central part 
"nf the hall. Here was a hole of the size of a dish. The snakes 
“retired into it ultogether, and the wayfiirer ordered a hundred 
■ (juila of hot water to be poured into it. And when the night 
" had passed, they turned up the ground with their hoes to a depth 
“of several cli‘ih, and found two mtUion brass coins, strung on 
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“cordii. They unatmog thum, anil rc*melted them into new money, 
* which made the fauiLJy very rich. The snakes wete the tsing of 
■ tlait old bniss" 

A. conspicnoiuj feiitiiTC of tho be lief in clmtigca of lifeless things 
inlu living heings, and conversely, is that they are saggested especi¬ 
ally niider tho imprsaaiun of some outward Ukencaa between those 
tilings and those beings. That pound-iictided ladle, haunting in the 
sshupe of a child; that barrel with a clod of earth on the top, which 
wauden.'d, about in human forma; those strings of ooins that were 
snakes, all alike [XiLtit to this phenomenon, 

VVe liavo now to say somoLhing more about it. 

It id a well known choracteristie of simple minds to associate, 
more or leas intensively, represeutations with the beings these call 
to mind. The thought of a living personality, which a representation 
arouses, is strong enough to keep out the idea that the latter la 
mere lifeless matter. In particular this must bo so in China, where 
all lifeless matter passes for animatcfl and, bf^ides, no established 
knowledge exists of Uw and cause, so that no distinction lietween 
, possible and irapoasibla can be made. 

Thus It is, as our preceding chapter has shown, that when a 
Chinese sees a plant or a part of a plaiit, reminding him, by its 
shape, of a :uan or some animal, such as a ginseng-root, a Lyciuni- 
root, n lump of reaiti or fuh-ling, he is inflnciiL’fld immtitliatcly 
by an association between it and that being. This being becomes to 
him the soul of the plant, anthropomorphous, or shaped as a lieast. 
That which holds good of such vegetable matter, holds good, of 
coarse, of any object indiscriminately, which reminds one by its 
farms of a man or an animal. It may Lave been u man ur an 
animal before, or it may become one at any moment ; or it oontains 
a soul that may haunt as a man or a beast. 
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Thus, aissocintion of im&gcii with lieings actimlly becamps identj- 
tioitioti, both materially anti psychically. An image, especially if 
pictorial or wiulptnred, and thus fipproaching close to the reality, 
is an alier e^o of the living reiJity, iin ubodo of its sonl, nay. it is 
that reality itself. By myriails are such imagea made of the desidj 
expressly to enable mankind to keep tlie latter in their immediate 
presence, as pcotcctore and advisera. We find them every where in 
houses and temples, where, by continuously arousing the thought 
of the dead, they keep alive the conviction that these arc present. 
Sooh intense itssocintion is. in fact, tho very backbone of China's 
inveterate idolatry and fetish-wonship, and. accordingly, a phenornenon 
of pammoant iiupurtance in her lleligions System. 

Ea such association there so reuinrknhly strong indeed? Chinese 
authors themselves place this beyond all doubt. They do not, in fact, 
dilide on the subject by special treatises, nor by categorical statements, 
but they tell ua more than enough of it in narrations, dlasenjmated 
in their writings almost at haphazard. Let us place here a few inn 
methodical order, and muster them. 

Traditions, to the effect that rocks and stones, in which the 
people around Imagined they saw human outlines, were some¬ 
time living human beings, exist in Chinn, and may probahly be 
admitted to occur everywhere between her confines. "In the CLung- 
"suh district', thus 'Fao Ts'ien relates, “there is a Chaste Maid 
“goTgfij wcstwunl from which a rock stands on the water-edge, 
“ with a Luinai] shape reminding one of e girl. This is called the 
"Chaste Maid. Old men there know truditiotially. that in the time 
"of the House of Ts'in, some girls were picking up oysters there, when, 
" in a storm of wind and rain, which darkencrl the day, one of 
" them changed into that rock" K And Bocording toflen Ifang, "there 
" were in the Tan-rh region, on mount Ming, two anthropomorphous 
" rocks, reputed to be transformations from two lirothers, who, in times 
“of yore, went to the soashore to fish. On this accotmt they are 
" oamed the Brothers" 
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From the lielief tlmt things fanueiJ iis living faebgs, may Iw 
transtbrinatioQs from sunh beings, one step leads to the oonTietion 
that they may assume sometime the Jiving stale. Tales of images 
of men and auiniak having become tbe living beings they represent, 
in point of fact abound, and they show us also in all its intensity 
the belief in the animation of images. The huge stone tortoiaes, 
erected in China for a long scries of ages in great numbers on 
graves and mausolea, and bearing Hat stones engraved with epigraphs 
or biograpliicol notices (Book 1, pp, 1140 seem to have played 
in that respect upon the imagination already in early times. “On a 
“sea'tlam at the nortliHeastem hill”, thus the SHaA i H relates, "a 
“huge stone tortoise Btands, which the people think to have been 
“made by Pan of Lu (Book I, p. 1162), When it is summer, it enters 
“the sea, but in winter it returns to the hill. One of Lub Ki’a 
poems runs; 'As the stone tortoise cherishes in its heart a love 
“for the sen, so I prefer dying in my old homestead'^ And in 
“the Lin-yih district, to the north, lies the tomb of Mr. llwa. Its 
“inscribed stone slab has disnppaaied, bnt the tortoise forming its 
“pedestal has remained, M'hcn tim realm of Chao existed under the 
“Shih family (comp. Book 1, p. 012), tlial tortoise was in the habit 
“of carrying the slob every night into the water, from where it 
“returned at dawn, so that it alwiiys had dnekweed on its back. 
“ A man who watched it, seeing it on the point of entering the water, 
“shouted (it it and made the unimtd hurry away, throwing off the 
“stone, which was thus smashed”*. 

“In the Yd-yoo district, the seals fastened over the doors of 
“the Government granari^ remained unliroken, and yet, on their 
“being opened, the contents were found damaged and considembly 
diminished. Watch being then kept, it transpired that it was a 
“couple of stone tortoises of the mansoleum of king Hwuu in the 
“Fuh*yang district, that preyed upon the grain. Orders were 
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“ given in secret to liestroy tlie moutbs of those beasts, and then 
*'no further havoc was made in the stores'* K Sitcih com-stcaling 
tesclenciea are ascribed uiao to atone buisea. "In the village of lan¬ 
olin, a horeu devoured the corn in the fielda. The jieople surrounded 
"these, but vvithont succeeding in catching the iinimal, on wbich 
" they resolved to jittack it with arrows. The horse was wounded 
"and lost niueh. blood, but it escaped. The crowd followed itstruclt, 
*• and thus they came to a stone horse on the tomb uf a prince ot 
"the Ciieu dynasty, which they found bfairing the traces of wounthi, 
“so that they were convinced that the devourer of their corn was 
" a stone horee” ^ 

Likewise, an image of a dead man may become lids man him- 
soifj so completely even that he can feenudate hia living widow, 
"In Lsbui, n man of the Ma clan had married a wife, whose 
“ surname was Wang, Tliey lived together us hannonionsly as a lute 
"and a harp, Ma died soon, and Wang’s patents were annioua to 
"rob her of her widow's rdiaatity; but she swore an oath that abo 
" would never give herself to another. Even her mother-in-law, with 
"a view to her youth, advised her to re-morry, hnt her, too, she 
"refused to listen to. Then her mother spoke; ^Nice and noble, in 
"truth, is yotir resolve, hut yon are still too young for it. Mom- 
" over, you have not yet given birth to a son. and licw often is it 
seen that those who start with such rigid determinations bring 
"shame on themselves in the end*. You had better get marrieil 
" the sooner the batter, and thus do what is always done', Unt 
" Wang held out timily, and as she swore she would rather dio 
"than ajQsent, her mother let her Imve her own way. 

"The wife then ordered a mtaleller to make a clay image of her 
" husband, and whenever she took a mcnl, she offered something to 
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it, IIS she hud lione when he liveil. One night she was going to 
**b6d, when suddenly sh(j saw the cisy iniftge yawn end stretoh, 
“find step down from the table. Horror-struck, she gazed at it with 
“great csiniitfirntition, and saw it become as strong and tall us a 
“man, her goodman in his own pcKon. la her fear she called her 
“ motJier, Imt the spectre stepped her, saying: 'Do not do that, 1 
“am so much impressed by your lovof and tlie Ketherworld is so 
“ bitter and disi^reeable. One fhroily that shows iideUty and chastity, 
“ gives a halo of glory to several generations of its ancestry. When 
“ my father lived, he sinned figsunat virtue, and it whs decided that 
“he should remmn childless for that; so my life was cut sliort in 
“ its very prime. Hut the judge in the J!Vetherworld then thought 
** of your bitter life of chiistityj and ordained that 1 should rctm’u 
“to you, to let you have a sou for tho continuation of the line of 
" your ofthpring’. Dropping tears bedewed t!ie lapel of the woman’s 
“ dress, and she gave him the same peaceful love they hud cherislved 
“for one another before his deuiiBc; and >vhen the cock crew, ho 
“left the bed, and went away. 

«In this way they lived upward of a month, when she felt some 
“life in her womb. This wiis a sign for the ghost to burst Into 
“tears, and say: ‘The time allowed me to spend with you is now 
"up; from this moment I must live sepaiuted from yon far ever'; 
“ and he broke off intercourse with her for gootl. The woman told 
"nobody anything of it; but hy-and-hy bar abdomen distended,and 
"she eonld no longer conceal the secret. She entrusted it first to 
"her mother, who suspected her of teUing stories; but its she 
“ watched her daughter without finding any man concerned, she 
“\™b greatly distracted between belief and disbelief, and at a loss 
“ how to solve the riddle. In the tenth month of pregnancy the 
“ woman gave birth to a son, and this being nimourod abroad, caused 
"all who heard of it to laugh in their aieevc. As the woman had 
“nothing by which to explain the case, a village-elder, who had 
“an old grudge against Ma, informed the TOagistnite of the matter, 
“This grandee ordered the woman to bn aneiited; but as the neigh- 
"hours had nothing extraordinary to say about her, the magistrate 
“ said; ' 1 have heard that children of ghosU are shadowlcss, and 
“ that those that have shadows are not genuine’. So he took, the 
“ child into tho sunshine, and lo, its shadow was as feint aa a light 
“ smoke. Then he pricked blood out of the finger of the Intant, and 
“put it on the clay image, und it soaked in immadiatcly, witliout 
"leaving a trace, They smeared also some of its blood on another 
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“imiige, but they could wipe it off at once On accquut of these 
experiments, the niiigistmte believed the iromEm. When the child 
“ Wits some years old, its uioiifh iiml nose, apeeeh and gestmeii 
" resemlilfid those of Ma in every respect so closely, that the last 
“ traces of suspicion vanished*’ \ 

That which holrls gmxl of the carved image of a human being, 
holds good of hifl jiaiLted picture, which, too, may produce the 
original, as well in a material as an immaterial shajie, behaving 
and acting as a Jiving man or woman. **Tbe only daughter of a 
“departmental Inspector of Wensjliou never left her room until 
“ her betrothmeut. A l>eauty with a kind cbnracttir she was, 
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“ the spediil dulling of her parents. She fell ill and dJod, and tliey 
'•bud a ijortmit nmde of her by h pamter, before which they set 
“out sacrificial dishes and enps on set annual occasions, taking 
“ them away in ordinftty times. On the Inspector having finished 
“ his time of service, he forgot to take the portrait with him j and 
“ when his successor had put up in the same mansion, the following 
“reflection occurred to mind of this man’s unmarried Bons — 
“'If I may marry a wife like this one, the best desires of my life 
“are altogether fulfilled’. He hiing the portrait in his sleeping 
“apartment, and one night he stiw iier come forth from the frame. 
“She approached his bedside, and talked to him with much 
“interest and kxndncas, ultimately indulging with him in the sexual 
“ pleasures. From that time, she joined him every night, and half 
“a year thua paflse^l away, during wliich the lad grew weak and 
“ was much cxteuuated. His parents inlerrogated him, and advised 
“him to take care of himself, on which ha told them the whole 
“ truth; she was, said he, wont to come in the dark of night and 
*'lo deiMirt ut the fifth drum-watch; and she gave him from time 
“ to time cxifuisite fruit to eat, stuadfostly refusing, however, to 
“ take any of the cakes and bits be ofl'ered her in return, His 
|xirents told Inm to press her next time with more urgency to 
“cat, for, if she ate, she would not ho able to get away; and the 
“result WR3, that she really ate ii little, and could not retire at 
“daybreak. She hud tlien become quite u human being, except that 
“ she could not speak; and they were thereupon, aotujdly united in 
“ marriage. Ulie ccmpklat of the young husband did not harm him 
“ anymore” 
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Where the belief in the possibility of trunsforraation of images 
into lipiDg beings is so strong as the above tales shonr, the cqh'- 
victioQ can hardly he absent that such changes may be brought 
about by art. To do bo, the only requirement b to arotiBC the 
indwelling soal from its inert state, which may he done by words 
or spells, and other expedients; or, also, the Ekenesa to the living 
may l>e made so close as to suggest the presence of the original 
A number of sturies bearing on this branch of witchcraft, cireulate 
in China by word of month, ami a great many occur in her liteiattire. 
It was already related of a sien in very old times, Koli Titi' by 
name, 'Hbat in the days of king Cb^iug of the Cheu dynasty 
'*{RC. 1115—1078) he was fond of coin ing wuoden goats and selling 
“them; and one fine morning, he rode on such a goat into the 
“Shuh region”*. Another wizard enriching himself by such artlficaa, 
was a fabricator of living horees, and of him the following story 
is told: 

“A rich man in King-loh, named Wimg Wu, was an incoDsidcrato 
“individual ami, mureovor, a whecdler, currying the favour of people 
“of high position and influence. Once he heoid that some one had 
“a high-mettled steed for sale. Forthwith he sent a messenger 
"to that man with much money and silk, to outbid every offer, 
“and thus be succeeded in becoming the owner of the unimoL As 
“he intended to present it to the General-in-Chief, Mr. Sih, he 
“ adamed it splendidly with a gilt saddle and jade bridles, and with 
“pearls and klnghshers feathers, and he waa just looking round 
“for an opportunity to send it him, when the horse in the stable, 
“suddenly neighed loud, and changed into a clay model of a Htaud mg 
“ horse. Wnng Wu stood aghast, and destroyed the clay horse by 
“ burning it” 
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** Mr. 'fs'eng Chih of ^an-shan Imd lodged in the Uotise of the 
“Cli*en family ae?en years long, without any news from home 
** reueliiug him. One summer month be mt alone in a room, when 
“ii Taoist from mount Wu mid to him: 'Ton ponder so mueh 
“over your homestead, well, why do not you go there for a abort 
“time?* ‘The distance by water und land is tbitje thousandroiles', 
“whs the reply, how long ^^rill it take me to travel ia> far?* On 
“ this the Taoist cut a horse out of tk sheet of pii>er, und ordered 
“him to mount it with closed eyes| then he spurted out some 
“ water upon it, thus giving it a speed like that of the wind j and 
*‘he conjured it, saying: 'Go home now, but do not stay there 
“too long', jVnd in a moment Ts'eng Chih was at home; the door 
“ looked us of old, and bis wife tu]d him tu n'ulk in and wash himseir, 
“and to put on a new suit of clotbeB. Then he monnted the lioraa 
“again, and was off; Imt the steed broke its leg, and he awoke 
** thereby with ci shudder. iJe then foun<l himself buck in his study, 
“with new'wude clothes on; but the Taoist hud vanished"*. 

“Lung, u Buddhist monk under the Tsin dynasty, dwelled in 
“ the Qoldtm Elm hills. On hU death, the donkey w'hieh he hud 
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"used to ride on, ran uway ui>^hill jind was lost; Imt some 
"then aaw it, und cltscovored that it was of metal. Tkenceforth, 
"woodcutters eveiy now and then heard it hmj. The people in 
" that Jocsdity aay, that if tbat metal nes hrajs once], there will 
"prevail general peace in this world"’. Twan Cb'ing-ahih relates: 
** In the Yuen h wo period (81)6—S51), a muster of arts in tCiang- 
"hwai, named Wang Khiung, vMted the house of Twan Kiiin- 
"ain. He was told to sit down, and took a roof-tile, which lie 
“painted as a tortoise-shell, and put into his bosom, A few 
"moiuents later he drew it out of it m a real tortoise. This 
"oninml was let loose in the courtyard, and moved about there 
"along the walla till the night had passed, when it became a tile 
"again" ». 

We have read stories of riders, asking wayside people to warm 
some glue for them, to mend tlieir boraea with, stating these to 
be ol wood; which was found to be true on the glue being 
applied, as then the mended animals pranced off at full speed 
with their riders. Many tales mention persous making living butter^ 
flies, snakes, and ether uni mills out of |)(ftper. VVe read also of one 
"Lioo Kwang-t'o, an intimate comrade of a Tuoist doctor named 
“Yin Yung-ch^ang of T-yoh, ^vhoee mother was ill and longed for 
"some flah-hash, which he could not provide, the sfreftm being 
'‘tremendously swollen. In this emergency, Yung-ch'^ang pat hia 
"hand into his bosoiu and produced a wooden otter, three inches 
“m sme, over which he prunounced an incantation a few times, 
"thereupon flinging it into the river; and lo, in a moment the 
"waves whirled up and foamed, and the beast re-appeared with 
"a hig fish. They made hash of it, and there with cured the 
" mother" *. Still better known are in China the wonderful paper 
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kitqs of Kien Wen, the second emperor of the lifiDg dynasty. 

* Under the reign of the emperor Wu of that House, in the third 
“year of the Tai lading period (M9), Hen King besieged rai- 
“ch^iug so closely, that no comuiimication could be kept up with 
“ any pbioe at a distance. Kien Wen then made paper kites, w’hich 
*ttcw up into tho air. to make known abroad the perils he wiis 
*in. Hen King consulted his Alinisters on the matter, and Wang 

* Wei spoke: ‘Where those paper kites oome, they bring information 

* about hioi*. Orders were now given to some able archerB among 

* the bystanders to shoot them, but, un coming down, all changed 
“ into birds, which llcw up into the doude, leaving the men at 
“ R loss whither they went” *. 

Works of later Utnes. texj, make mention of ingemous trausfornia- 
tion of itiiagca into living beings. The /ua^ jth, for instance, 
relates : 

* Mr. Yeh Wen-liu states, that during his stay in the MetropoliB 
“be visited a geutleman, attached to the service of one of the 
“ Hoards. No sooner had he knocked at his door than u vicious dog 

* with a lion’s mane rushed at him, roaring and barking, aa if it 
" were going to bite him. It filled Teh with fright and fear, but 

* the houselord ctiiue out and called the dog, which crouched down 
‘immediately, and did not stir anymore. With luecssant laughter 

* the gentlemad regarded the visitor, and on the tatter asking him 
*’what he laughed for, he replied: 'It is a wooden dog; outside it 
“is covered with a lion's mane, and inside it is a wooden door-bolt, 

* and yet the thing harks tmd runs’. Yah did not believe him; on 
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‘*wbtch tLtf biniwlijnl Ijroujjht n ^ook irith jcUow ftwilicrB Mtid 
"a ted cninb( whidi iinnemnisxl tho (tdwn with Btrvtched'uut nock, 
**but, un iu r«itbcrs being bent aiwte, it was *6eti hy him to he 
^likowiic uT wood'*'. 

The art of ehArigiiig imag» into living heinga ma; lie «xerciirf!d 
nJho hf iipirili», dther for their own prufil, or in buhnlf of ninii. 
Nnmtivci illDittmitng thu ofo (ar trom aoatre; htre i« unet ‘^Whim 
** Koo IVung (t*r tJie Sting djniwtr) wiu still PrtiioeuTKbang, ho wiu 
“in the hands of tJie Kitt Teit«j» for a timf, until llie csni^iiiigns 
“of the Tiing khnng period (1120} ufferod him a chanoo to 
“eMa|K. Kloriiig wuthword, he eahtiusted and weary, at n 

"totnple iledicnted to the Governor Ts ui, •omewheti; tn the ilbtrurt 
**<if t'nng (in northweat Kiangmi), and drvamnl there of a man 
“ urging faioi to flee, saying: ’Kiao, rim*! pursuing .soldiery are tionriDg; 

um: this homo’, Tho printxi awoke wjih a ahtidtler, aiid found 
“indoni a hone at his tidu. In one ilay it earned him wore than 
“wsifcii htiudml miles ofl*j tbeti having orDascid the Hwni, hw gave 
“it the whip, but it tlid not ttiri and dianiounting, ho snw that 
“it WM a clay hone. Thus be maid no lunger doubt it was that 
“god who hidped him, thus eifoeting the continunlion of the retgn 
“uf Uie Sung iljiwaty" V 

The wries of talas which nuike up the foregoing jNigra, iDtimjite 
clearly enuugh Unit, to prodoco living Imngs, it ia no mean* 
nneasory to have good ]tkrii«Mei. Indeed, even tninkture scmbbuioe* 
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of wtiod, cUr or |Ni|Mrr tun; fur the [tiirjMJee, kiuI wn mul 

of wiiftnlit tiMkiti^ «yct;ilii; work, «Qil prulmbt; n Itvdjhoixl, It; 
changing bairpitu iulo 8c]uirtning vermin and «nakw, tniikoU nod 
atr-rtnga into living As the uamlivo an jaigc 34& ahow», 

even ptctotiul reproaentatioiu tuiglit perfrarll; nitswpr tha purfiow!, 
however Iom ctaac to nialerinlit; the; appnneh than the wurvt 
tugiblo 6gur» do; they, too, in truth, Hroute tboughu of 
actUttJ bvingi*, wbicli pans into a oonviutiun that tht^ are pnivenl 
therein, and may wander out of them. H«en when miucml tuaiuuka 
and aahew, painted picture* n’timin realitim. ^^Ilan Kan", tbua it ta 
stated, **wbo lived under the Tung dynasty, was on abb borwK 
^'pninlcr. Once sitting in a dolce-fnr‘nicnte, a person came to him 
**with a black cap and a red coat un. *WhDt do you oouie forf* 
*Mie asked. 'I am a ghostly dr|iuty', wjis ihv answer; 'having htsird 
"you can |mint excellent faonn wdJ, I hap4: yun will give 
^tne one'. And rorthwitb Knn itsintisd ■ horse, and burned the 
^'pictute. Some day* afterwards, on guing out, he met with » man 
^'whu wilutcd him with a bow, and spoke thankfully: 'To your 
<< kindness, Sir, I owe it that a steed lioi spared me the muerirn 
noDntsrted with tmveJUng by laxu] and water; botr I am with 
^'aometlung to reword you with'. Neat moming. a man pnsenled 
‘'the painter with a bumlml pieces of lustring, and it reiuouinl 
'^onknown where he mine from. Ilsn acoeplod the gift, and made 
“ free usr of it*' 

The train of thoiight, suggesting to the author of this takt a 
tianafainuation ot a punted hotie into a living one, was evidently 
ih i*, that the pbtiuv, tiring a perfect fikcms, w» an ontaulMl 
living Tvolity, so that ita wul might be set fm by the proona of 
burning, and enabled to move and run. ^Ve have, however, seen 
from the (ale on page 34fi, that a picture noevi out be biirntd to 
make the mlity par* out of it ami exist aa a separate entity, but 
that it may all the while tetnain 4|aite whole and sound. Here is 
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anotber narrHLLve LUnstmting this cons^ption, likeiTis^ bearing iipou 
that bimou^ horse-painter: 

‘*ln the tiiat year of the Kien cLnug period (780), 

“ with a boi^u applied to a Jhrrier, telling him it bad a sore leg^ 
“ and that be wanted it to be cored by him for the price of twenty 
**hwaap The annioi] Imd a mumt;^ caiour^ boners Jind iiiark:s aticli 
**aa that lior^-leuch did not see every dayj so be spoke iviib a 
^Umile: "Yoor bonic^ Sir* is very much like a prodoct of flan Kaii'bi 
“pencil I to be sofc, of specimens like this there are none fiLuotig 
real horses , He told the owner to take it once round the gate 
“of the market, while he would walk on behind; and while doing 
“this, they fell in vvith Han Kan* Thiii artist ton started. * Verily 
“he e^dninicd, *this is the one 1 paintednow T know for a 
“certainty that pn^dnetions of my fancy mnj be ^mhlnnces which 
“have mysterious duplicate^'. He rubbed the liorfie with bk band all 
“over, and discovered an injury on its foreleg, m if it bad stum- 
“bled. Then* in dumb astonishment, he went to hh studio, and 
“ contemplating a horse ha had painted, found on the corre* 
“sponding leg a spot, foniiing a black defect. Thus be was convinced 
“that liis picturp was iml)ued iboruugbly with sonkpower (ling). 

fhe money the hors&*lcech got for bis wurk^ piidsed through several 
“hands, and then changed into coins uf clay^’ \ 

In this talc, the picture producing a reality remains as it is. It 
may occur, however, th^d its hues and colours duMippcar, and only the 
paper renminSi “One Li SaiS^biun painted a fish^ and had it readvj 
“ except the water-plants oioiind it^ when a viidtor knocked at the 
“gate* He went to see who wiis there, and on re-entering niisaed 
“ the picture. Tlie Mrvant, whom he told to look for it, found 
“it in the pond, into which the wind bird blown it* They Bahed 
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“it up, and saw it hat! bejioinca blankalieeljami from that moment, 
“the painter now and then saw in tlie pond a fiah like tliiit of 
"hia picture. Once he atouaed himself with painting several fishes 
“ and throwing them into the jKiad, and thoj- did not disappear 
“ therefrom before a whole day and night luid fllapsed” 

After all that this chapter has described about the animation oJ 
things, images and pictures, and their assiailation with living 
beings, nothing atnmge related in China on this head by iMoks 
and word of mouth, can any longer appear strange to us. Tt will 
not astonish us to hear of lifclesa things of all sorts behaving and 
moving as men or beasts j of tomb-stoncs of YtL the Great, prowling 
about as luminous, vomclous giant-beasts, to attack men and swallew 
serpents’. Pots, pans and other things speak and chat, and make 
noise. Lumps of stone are kept in temples and other places as 
curiosities and objects of worship, for having once shown animation 
and life by criinpling or swelling considerably, or by decreasing or 
increasing iti weight, ur by moving about sponLincously, VVith 
special fretjuency mention is made of carved images shaking and 
trembling, moving their arms and feet, speaking and gesticulating, 
nay, some have grown beards, as, for inabmee, “an image,of u 
“Spirit of the Ground on the mountain of Autumnal Alillet, in 
“A.D. IGl;!”*. Nut seldom images have been found sweating, not 
so, of course, by a coudenaation of vapours on Llicir cool surfiicc, 
but by the powerful esertion of Htrongth of an indwelling soul 
Still more, however, they can do: they have been taken In the 
vQiy act of gnmblmg. “In front of the Government house of Lei- 
“ cheii — the southern peninanla of Kwangtung, north of Eainan — 
*' twelve stone men stood armyeti on both sides, holding aloft sral- 
“ loped banners. One night, some warriors who kept night-watch 
“ tliere, heard a tumnlt of quarrelling gamblers. They hurried to 
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**the B[)ot, and saw that it came fpom the atone men, who bad 
** left on the ground several thousands of coins, Neit motnlng they 
“reported the matter to the prefect, who foiind the treasuries locked 
“as before, bnt missed a sum of money eorresponding exactly with 
“the amount found near the statues. The prefect then had tho 
“images placed partly before the temple of the God ot Walls and 
“ Moats, and partly before that of the God of the lijistern Mount ; 
“tt good measure, which put an end to their Imunring” 

All such events, which we wotild readily rank among marvels and 
miracles, do act puss iu China for very marvellous or mimculous 
at all. In that country of idols and idolatry dicj were always taken 
for perfect possibiliti^ and nithcr commonplace matters; and when 
special attention was bestowed on them, or report whs made of 
them to the Imperial Court for insertion in the c-hroniclos, thiawas 
usually done merely on account of their being judged to bo useful 
tiiaterinl for prognostication, or because it wits after words discovered 
they hod foreboded somethiiigorother of importnnee. The belief in thn 
animation of things, and the assimilation of representations of realities 
with the realities themselves aud tlteir souls, cast the fullest light 
on Some important religious practices we have treated iu our Book 
the hirst. In the first place, it accounts in every respect for the 
re^n of being of the Ijurnlng of a variety of paper ant! painted 
things, men and animals, for the dead in the other world. That 
0 uch semblances ore extremely rude, iiud often very small, shows 
how slight a degree of likeness sutfices to suggest on unimaterl 
reality. It is, furthermore, assimilation of sembbmees with realities, 
which fully justifies the Chinese when they send their dead to llie 
tomb with paper clothes on; and when they smash and break tlio 
efiects that served their dcccnseil [naronts for everyday use, they 
undoubtedly act under the suggestion that those things arc nnimatetl, 
and that their souls, thus set free, may depart for the spirit-world 
as duplicate renlities. Again, it is those same plicnmnena which 
created, aud maintained to this day, the custom of placing stone 
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statues of men and aniiiuils on the tombs, giving moreover, birtb 
to the anaiogous usage of burying witJi the dead vehicles of clay, 
puppets of wood, and "souIb” of straw. 

The ronviction that those grave-puppeta and straw “souls” are 
living beings, or may become so rtt any moment, comes out froiii 
certain narnitions which make them appear in human shape, riding 
horses likewise real, but suddenly re-aasuniing, together with their 
riders, their forms of wowl and straw. So, “there stood in the village 
“of Chun-ta^oi a Buddhist convent, named Khai^shen, which first 
“ was the house of one Wei Ying, a citizen of tlie Metropolis. This 
** man died early, on which hia wife; by name, performed 

“no moarning-duties, but married another husband, one Utaug 
“Taze-teih of Uo-noi, Though pretending to be married into another 
“family, she in point of fact remabed settled in Wei Ting’s house. 
“ No sooner had the latter heard of his wife’s second marriage, than 
“ he returned home in broad dayligiit. on hotseback, accompnied 
“by several men> Before the courtyard he exclairaeti: 'Liang, you 
"have forgotten meT which words started Hiang TaaC^tsih so much 
“ that he drew Ills bow and sent an arrow Into the rider. The shot 
“dismounted him, changing him at once into a puppet of pench- 
“ wood, his horse into a straw horse, and his followers into puppets 
“of rush. Tlie wife was impressed so deeply by this adventure, that 
“she gave the boose away, to be convcrtwl into a otmvent” 

But there is more. The almve pages also shed light upon B' 
subject to which we gave our attention already, viz, the identification 
of shadows with souls (pp. S3 efy,); indeed, are not shadows 
rongh pietnros of the beings or things that cast them, and, in con¬ 
sequence, their real duplicates, their souls? It is very general for 
the Chinese to denote shallows and picturoa by the same word, 
ying and we saw an instance hereof in the term sim % 
/j^i ^ of the Amoy vernacular, mcaiiuig the smidUiml portmita 
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we mentioned on page 114 of Book T. — Finally, this review of 
the Chineao belief in the identity of pietures or images ivilL the 
beings they leptesent, is usefid for affording iib an introductoiy 
knowledge of a irmin branch of Chinese witchemfl, called, hwan 
mBgic art", or khwai shuh ^ or i shnh 
“strange art”, consisting in the main in the infusion of a 
soul, life and activity into likenesses of beings, to thus render them 
lit to work in some direction desired. We learned &ota the quotetl 
tides that this infusion is effected by blowing or breathing, nr 
spurting water over the likeness ■ indeed, breath or k h i, or water 
from the mouth imbued with breath, is identic with yang sub* 
stance or life, on which account, also, as we saw on jiiige 217 of 
Book 1, persons that have swooned are revived by blowing them 
into their nostrils. Thus rendered aniinate, the image is to be put 
in action. To this end, it is conjured with spells, which, on close 
eTcamination, are geuenilly found to be mere orders, oocosionally 
connected W'ith tlircats and bullying; but the magician may also 
cut, beat or prick the image, or maltreat it in auy way, to bend 
It to his will. Thus being simply a uss of the power of a spirit 
assimilntcd with an image, magic or witchcraft is I'ctictusm, plain 
and clear. It does not pass in China for hocus, but is taken ns 
genuine ability, highly admired by alt classes, in all times and 
ages. It may be quite harmless and innocent, aa when e. g. the 
magician goes no farther than mating puppets and things move 
and jumb, tight and collide, or when he causes atones to be flung 
without any visible propelling force being in play, or when he 
changes things into living beings, and so on. But there is other 
witlicralt, employing tlie souls of images for tnisclLievous ends. This is 
plain sorcery, terribly dreaded, generally decried, and threatened by 
Law with heavy punishment. We will devote the third Fart of this 
Book to it. In the last, but princlpH.1 plitue, magic with the aid of 
iiii&gca may be exercised for the good of man, and become highly 
beiieficiitl to him. It is that which moves idols anil gods to give 
lilessings, to produce mmlhll and other phenomena for man’s good, 
to expel ami diBurm evil demons, and work similar wonders. In 
this form it is religious magic, inseparable from Fetich ism and 
Idolatry, to which, on this account, ample attention will have to 
lie jiaiil in many chapter of this work. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


ON K>U1J ANJJ ALEDJC'JME» rUErAHEll FROM ANU 3|KN. 

I'lis tlmt, throughout ull uges, the Chinese have eaten eertnin 
aniuiated pliiuts and tumenvls, to invigorate their owii soul, improve 
their healtli, atul increase their vitality, natumllj brings Ihequoatiun 
on uiir Itfi whether there exists evidence of their having eaten also, 
uml still continuing to cat to tlie same ends, llesh or other parts of 
luiimills, :ind even men. Indeed, men mid utiimuls, which show 
freedom, of will and intelligence, have certainly nlwaya been 
cunsidered by them to be animated more strongly than plants and 
motionless matter. 

The natural history of mankind in general aecmis to forbid us 
to admit, that man has [Hissed through a time In which Hesh-eating 
was much enhanced by such motives, Prom limee so old that only 
fancy cun penetruLe into their mysteries, primeval man certainly ate 
animals of all kin da without much selection or predilection, merely to 
satiate his hunger ^ and we cannot rensonubiy surmise that, on hU 
emerging from his crudest state, his carnivorous tendencies, already 
developed to their highest pitch by customs of thousands of years, 
could still undergo any development by dint of philosophic reasoning. 
The Chinese, too, fee<l nt the present day on qnadrupeds, bipeds, 
and fish of all kiiuls, as every post generation of them learnt to 
do from its forefiithcrs, without even a thought of the part which 
the souls of the animals may jday in the eating-process. Only 
soiue exceptional men and women of knowledge, and of n pensive 
turn of mind, realize that, by eating flesh or fish, the sonl-snbstancc 
of the animal passes into their body, and strengthens its vital force. 
In the eyes of a Icsarned few, nutrition is eminently an animistic 
process, snstainiug in the main the blood and the breath, tliat is 
to soy, the two matters identified eapecinUy with the soul. The 
aubstautial ports of the food [>flss through the passages, and only 
its immaterial esaencs, its shen, hhi. or tsing, remains in tlie 
body, to increase auJ renew its imirantion, while the flesh, sinews 
and bones of the eater are built up from the five Elements, working 
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on his fiv-e viscera in tlie SMifle in which they ure comhiood tlicrewith 
aocordm^ to the table an page 23. The Great Plan \ nn [mporUuit 
chapter of the Sia Jtisff, states on groands, very profovind and 

tlierelbra highly wise, that the nature of WocmI is hoot, that of Metal 
acrid, and tliat of Pire, Water and Earth respectively bitter, salt and 
sweet *. The medical conclusioa is, that sour things feed the liver, oa this 
vlscus h Hsoimikteil with Wood; that acrid things feed the lunga, and 
so on; which enables leeches to regulate uiethodically diet and nutrition. 
Be this all as it may, the nutritivenesa of products from the animal aud 
vegetable kingdom U thought to show itself frooi the greater or smaller 
degree in which they restore or strengthen (^ ) the soul, or its ts i u g 
or vital foroe, corpuml health and vigour being ixinsidered to consist 
principnliy in health and vigour of the souh « 

Such qiutsi-scieatihc notions dominate entirely China’s medical 
art. All phiUtH and aiumala being animated, any ]i1ant or animal 
that ever drew attention, received a place in the drug-shops on the 
comm end atioD of some ancient or modern leech or aophist. Study 
of the nnimnl and the vegetable kingdom, and also of minerals, 
was prompted chiedy by the art to prolong life and cure the sick; 
and to this day we hnd those branches of knowledge almost entirely 
confined to medicine. 

Though thus there is n place in the Chinese Phojuiacopaeia for 
every animal of whatever nature or size, a limitoi) number only are 
generally acknowledged to exceed the rest in medical utility. Am! 
stiU umong these picked few, not more than a small minority cun 
claim our interest for the philosophical reasonings that have assigned 
to them u atrong animation. We cannot wonder to find among them 
the craue, which we have met vfith frequently in this work as an 
emblem of immortality, owing to the high age it reputedly reaches. 
Liu Ngun wrote, “that the crano becomes a thousand ycara uld in 
order to travel as far os poadble'’*. And Ts'^ui Pao taught; “When 
*'the crane is a thousand years old, it Ijccomcs blue; when it lives 
“ then a second millemiium, it becomes black, and it is Ihen a so¬ 
-called ditrk-cobured crane"*. Its far travels, combined with its 
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capacity to live loag. b/ive maic it in mythology the special con* 
veyancu oT the immortal sien, who arc ofitcn represented as riding 
on it to and from their paradises^ or having their cars drawn by the 
bird. “In one flight", thus the anthur of the 'JlA^ya assures, 
“it may travel a thousmd miles; and anciontiy it wna tctiued the 
“ BiBn-bird, on account of its DKicbiug a higher age than any Iwing" 

It ia, no doubt, because of its strong animation and consefiuent 
enarmoQg length of life, that its eggs, in which it has deposit^ its 
vitulitv in a form nmrvelloinily concoiitratod. so that quite new 
tndivid iiitk may bn bora ln)in them, play a part in the art to 
prolong life. Knb Hung states, "that the recipe of Khung Fuug- 
“tszS consisted of eggs of gont-birds and cranes, mid sparrows’ blood, 
“all mixed with a few boxes of sop of heavenly male substance, and 
“made into pills. These pilb he put into an egg of a kuh bird, 
“which lie varnished and phuced in motlier-of-peurl water for a 
“hundred days, on which this water became: rad, and lengthened 
“ the life of whomsoever drunk a double handful of it, by ten 
“years, while n whole pint of it prolonged it to u ihonsand 
“yenra" ’. Thus, also, the of tlic kuh, a bird which, as we 
saw on page 234, ia likewise a symbol of immortality, much con¬ 
founded with the enme, were made use of at an early date by 
Tuoista in seeking immortality; hut its blood, the seat of its soul, 
served them I ike wise to increase tlicir so id-substance or breath. 
We may infer this from a curious little work, known as Mtth ficH- 
tsze * or “Traditions about the Emperor Muh”, which 

existed in the reign of the Tsin dynasty, and reputedly belongs to 
the timl of Iwoka in the girita in Kih, of which wo spoke on 
page 41G of Book 1. Describing the tnivols and ndventures of Muh 
of the Chen dynasty, who is believed to have reigned from IUI.K 
to 91G B.C., especially his journey to the West to visit Si Waiig-nin, 
the Queen of Immortals (a. ixige 304), it fitute», that “on itrriving 
“ among the KuTshcu people, a slave of somebody offered him tho blood 
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** of a wbitu k u U to dritit”, auch blood, be ^^oh Hung remarks in 
hia commentniy on that old writing, '‘being drunk to iucranEe th© 
vigonr of thu human breath*' *. And pursuing bis journey south* 
ward, '‘ho galoppctl at full speed a timusand milea, luid entered 
“Tsung-cheu, where the ofSeials brought kuh-blood. for him to 
“drink and to wash his feat with, while Tsao-fu (his coaohman) 
" prepired gtsit a blood for hia team of four*’ *. 

A similar posltiua in nutrition, liTb^proIonging lart and ibaru-’ 
pauLica, is held by the egga, desh and blood of the eommou house* 
fowl. It is an adage that its Hash “inorea^ the power of the 
breath’** or the yang soul, lor the oock is full of yang substanee 
or vitality on account of its being im eiublam of the sun, the chief 
agent of the Yang, We stated this fact already on page 200 of 
Book 1, annotating there also, that the Chinese use cocks to atrengtlien 
the souls of the dead on their way to the grave, Further wu describetl 
(page how, in compliance with the same tniiti of thought, 

soul*tablets of the dead are givcu animation to at Imrials by marking 
them with some blood from the crest of a cock, this e}icreseencc 
(p. 217) being looked upon os the focus of the yiing aubstfince 
laid down in the bird, whereas it is the fiery or bloody pxrt of the 
main part of its body. Id Shi-chen wrote; “Use crest-blood of cocks 
“that are three years old, for then you have the superabundtmee 
“of its yang breath”*. Jdnafly we have an nutated (p. 2J7J, that 
new life is instilled into persons lying iu a swoon, or when mori¬ 
bund, by means of the blocsl from a cock’s caruuclc. After all this, it 
becomes almost a matter of course to find, so to speak, every part 
of the bird used tor medicfitiou, as its tlosh and bones, viscera and 
intestines, its bead, brains, blood and excrements, Histinctiems are 
made between such iugredients from a brown, a white or a black 
bird, ami from a cock or a heu; they operate also dLiferently upon 
men, wotneu, and children. 
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FuwIa' loo, evoD to their luml shell oiid tlie subjacent 

{lellicle, pcrtbrin n part in medicul pmotioe end life-prolonging iirt. 
'ilhev do nol only pass for depoidts of the jife or soul-siibstiuioe of 
the bird, but philosophical reasoning kaa made of them minhitiire 
representations of the Universe, ns the yolk with the embryo reminds 
us of the yellow genial f^rth, and the bluish white with the 
scfdc resemble tbe utmosphere with the firmitnient enveloping that 
productive power. ‘‘The white of nn egg”, says Li SEe-oheii, repret- 
“sents the aky; hence its influence Is pure, and its nature slightly 
“cool. And the yolk represenU the earth, so that its influence is 
“ turbid, and its nature w'arm. Thus, when the white and the 
** yellow parta of an pgg are used conjointly, its operation is ijuieting. 
“Should a man not possess vital forte (tsing) enough, he may 
“inorcasc it by means of the influence of an eggj the white parts 
*' will then purify his vital breath and (by ita eocilnasa) euic 
“ inflam mat ion of bis eyes, red and sore tliroal, and other such 
“complaints. And if bo is in lack of corpond matter, be may 
“supply it by the hiato (nutritive quality tO of eggs, us their yolk 
“ restores the blood and cures diarrhaea, as also diseases of pregnancy 
“and those connected with ehildhirth. If is because eggs regulate 
“both the hreatli and the blood, that they cure the discuses flUiiimed 
“ up above” *. 

1116 list of eompkints cured by eggs, la still considembty 
longer, too long for us t(t review. Probably it is the consiilemtions 
sot forth above, which also induced the ancient Chinese to swallow 
a fowls egg on Pfcw-yeur*a day, thus imbuing themselves for a 
whole year with the enlivening soul-anbstanee of Heaven and Earth. 
We are iudehted for the knowledge of this custom to an inter¬ 
esting little “Calendar of Annual Usages in King and Ch'n ’ *. Kiaff 
VKu ki two regions corresponding soiuewliat with the 

present provinces of Hu|jeh and Hunan; the mnn said to have 
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written Lt^ is one Tmng Lin a high (iignltaij finiiriflhitig in the 
niidille port of the sixth cejitiir 3 r. "On the hrst duy of the lirat 
month", it says, "everybody, young or old, ato a hen's egg"*; hut, 
unfortunately, nothing is added, neither by the author, nor by the 
commentators, about ths why and wherefore of this custom, eo tliat 
we have only our ovm theory to nocouut for it. 

The tortoise growing slowly, and reaching very large dimeneious, 
it cannot but have made the Chinese believe it to be very longevoua 
"When it lias hved three hundred yenra", says Wang Cli'ung, 
"it is not bigger than a coin, and may still walk on a lotus leaf; 
" when three thousand ycani old, its colour is blue with grecu rims, 
"and it is then only one ehTh two ts'un in sixe" *, And Jen 
l*'ftng stated; "A inillemiial tortoise becomes hairy. When it has 
"livefl five thausand years, it is called a tortoise possessed of ah an, 
“and when it is double that age, it is a tortoise with soul-power 
“(ling)"*. These two denominations being iisf-d tbroughoul liter¬ 
ature to denote the animal, they attest clearly how generally and 
closely the Idea of animation is connected with old tortoises. No 
wonder that the medicaments in which ingrijdjentfi from the animal 
are the prindpal components, are at least as numerous as those 
prepared from hens and cocks, and that the number of diseases 
they cure, is certainly not smaller. 'Especially turtles are in high 
demand. Ashes of their carapace aro deemed of great efficacy, and 
roundly declared to form “ s i e n-making recipes" if scorched oft 
from living tortoises, that is to say, which are in full possession 
of their soul. Koh Hung wrote; Among miUenniul tortoises which 
“ possess soul-jjower, the five colours are represented altogether, and 
"the males have over their forehead two bones protruding like 
“ horns. Tf a goad's blood is poured out over such a tortoise, and the 
“canipaoe is thereuiwn cut off, burned and tritumted, then one 
“ spotinful of a square inch, taken three times a day until the 
" whole carapace is consumed, confers longevity for a thousand 
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“ysairs” Ami Tifto Hung-king deubires ^'thut tortoi^soup and turtle- 
“floup fonder the lean carpuleiil, are li^hly iavigoratingj and inorease 
“the sben"*. 

Animals possessed of an oxtraordiuary amount of vilftlity may 
!» made in China artificially, don Fang gives us a ouriooa recipe 
for that: “Take a still unfeatherEd young bird, and give it a mixture 
“of red cinniiber with beef to swallow, so that its wings and 
“featbere are red when it ia grown; then kill it, dry it in a shady 
“place, powder and consume it; you will then live five hundred 
*■ years”». The great dlfbeulty here will be to make the poor thing 
hold out lung enough on such curions fare. 

The list of animals used medically on account of their strong 
animation, is herewith cxhaustctL Its shortne^ is cotioordant with 
the fact, that there is scureely anything on record of old or modem 
flieti having eternized themselves by zoophngy. Much more tliora' 
|>eutic use was, liowover, always made in Cldna of ports of the 
human hotly; and this fact undoubtedly suggests the prevalence 
of the idea that the soul-auhstancc, cODtuined in a man, strengthens 
that of the pereon who eats him. 

But, cannibalism bus widely prevailed there for still other motives, 
which, to place its animistic side in u correct light, we must also 
tievote some attention to. They deserve our interest especially for 
the fact, that hardly anything has as yet been brought to light 
about Bast-'Asian man-eating but some scanty hearsay eviilcnee, and 
random statements of residents and tmvellcFH without the sidyect 
having ever been studied from the native sources. 

One chief indneemant to oannibalism we may leave untouched. 
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vk. Btarviitian, Over uad over iigaiii wo find in Chinese books 
mention of dearths sod fiitnlueB harassing vnrious (larta of the 
realm as recurrent scaxuiges; and often the statement is adjoined 
that the starved devoured each other, likewise we nuij discortl 
eannibalism baaed on certain sapenditiunH grounds which it is not 
well possible to sound, such as that it confers invisibility. We 
read, for esnmple, tliat when Li Xwoh, a high grandee in the ninth 
oentuij, “resided in Yung-chan (as GtivemorL ho capturetl seven 
“ Bright Light banditti, who, whenever tlicy murdered, ate the flesh 
“ of their victims. When their sentenue: ivaa pronounced, K woh asked 
“them for the reasons of their cannibalism; on which their hend-man 
“said: ‘1 was informed by a famous bandit tlmt thoaa wlio have 
“ eaten hmiiiin flesh become invisible on entering hiinnm dwell Inga in 
“ the night, and so, as suppressive measures are taken sometimes 
“(by the Inmates] against untoward events, wu could not do wit hunt 
“ eating such tlesh’* 

Cannibalism has prevailed in China from time immemoriuL \Vc 
saw on page 670 of Book I that Mih^ts^ knew of its existence 
tiiere, as the realm of Khai-muh, where flrsbborn sons were devouliv'd, 
may have been situated within her present conflaes. To 11 wan, who 
ruled over the klagdum of Ts^i Irom 633 to 641 lieforo our era, 
strong anthropophagous tendencies arc iraputod. ‘^Leaning against ii 
“column, he sighed, and spoke: ‘There oro extraordinarily precious 
“ilniuties in this world, easy to get; hut human flesh T have not 
“yet eateu’. On this, Tih-ya went home, cut off the hands of his 
" son, ami gave them hk royal lortl to eat” *, Chinese sourees give 
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positive histniical evidence of canaibalisni among the lao or Liao 
(gcfl page 267), who ouce constituted a large poTtion of the aburigiual 
ppuLtion of the southerly ami middle provinces- VVe find, indeeil, in 
the Looks of the Wei Dynsiaty, that ^'when tlioso people fought 
their feuds, they were sure to devour the slam” The southern 
border^joimtries, too, were in the early yenrs of our em inhabited 
by cannibals, for wc read in the Books of the Later Ban Bynasty: 
" To the west of Kiuo-ctii (Tongking) there was a realm of man* 
'' eaters, where the firat-boro son was, as a rule, chopped into pieces 
“and eaten, and bis younger brotbora were nevertheless regarded 
“to have fulfilled their fraternal duties towards him. And if he 
“proved to Iw appetizing food, they sent some of hk flesh to their 
“ cliieftains, who, exbilirated, gave the father a rewiird. Those people 
“are the actual inbiibitants of \Vii-fu” ‘. In his standard commeutaiy 
upon those Books, prin(.« Mien of Chnag-hwai *, heir-apparent of 
Kiio Tsung of the T'ang dynasty, annotates, that “acoordiug to \Van 
“Chen's Record of Curious Beings and Things in the South, Wu-fu 
“was the nnine of a eountiy south of Kwang-oheu and north of 
“ Kino-chL People often go out there to waylay travellers, upon whom 
“ they rush out to attack. If they succeed in catching one, they 
“devour him, not so much because they covet bis money and mcr* 
“ ebandise, as because they consider his ilesh a deUcat^. They also 
“ take the skull, which they split, in order to drink spirits out of 
“it; and the palms and soles of the feet they consider to be cafra- 
“ ordinarily toothsome, therefore giving them tbdr old people to eat” *. 

Unhesitatingly we may infer from those extincts, that one of the 
motives of man-eating in Efist-Asiii was gastronomy pure and simple. 
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humat) flesh being enjoyed for its taate. Quite at a loss, however, 
we are bow to that eating of firat-bom sons by their own nearest 

kinsfolk, iibsolntely inconaiaten t as il ia with & primary law of tribal 
life in geneml, which itnperiougly Jenjanda that the tribe should 
amkc itself strong in male cognate, but not indulge in self-destruction 
by killing its natural defenders. We feel therefore strongly inclined 
to believe the statement fiibulous. Wo can also only guess at the 
tuutives of many cases of cannihalism, luentioned so dryly in Chinese 
books without even the slightest explicatire details, that it is 
quite useless to reproduce them here. Only the following one wc 
give, on aixxiunt of the curious sophistic reasoning it gave rbs 
to. '“Under the emperor Ling, it ocenrrod in the spring of the third 
"year of the Kien nitig period [A.I). 170), thjit a woman in 
" Ho-iiei devoured her husbanii, and a man in Honan bis wife" *. 
Yn Fao, reproducing this statement from the Books of the Later 
Han Dynaaty, ailds: '“Man and wife represent the deepest love 
"liclween the two Rogiilatora Yin and Yang, and still the one 
"devoured the other; would not this encroachment of the liegutatom 
“npn one another have signified explicitly some ailamity of the 
“sun and the moon? In truth, on the death of the Eruperor Ling, 
"a great insurrection broke out over hk whole realui. Knlem then 
“ indulged in the iitrocitiea of reckless homicide; their subjects rose to 
"mb find to kill; their soldiery destroyed one imuther; people of 
“the same bones and flesh were at constiint feud; in n word, the 
" misfortunes of the people were at their height” *. 

Not unfrefjneatly ivc find it mentioned in Cliincao imoks nf 
every age os a quite commouplace matter, that in time of relrellion 
and warfere soldiery ate the slain; but we are always left to our¬ 
selves to gness whether it were hunger, gaHtrunomy or ptssion that 
prompted them. Cannibalism on oceonnt of the savoury taste of 
human flesh appears in the follrjwiug tradition: “The grave of 
“□lang Tlko and Chang la U in the north-west of the Ch'ang- 
"p'ing department (north of I’eking), Under the reign of the Ijater 
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“ IJim Jjmmtly, it came to pa^ that Lhoae bruthcrs, vandenog 
about that spot, came actoss a gang of robberaj who wanted to 
" kill and eat tiiem. The elder then Mid; 'My brother is leaner 
"than I’; but the other retorted: 'No, he is leaner^, and so, each 
“of them trying to put himself in the place of the other, they were 
“both killed. Those who heard of the event trumpeted out their 
“ [iraise, and buried their remains. Thoir epitaph carved in stone 
“ still exists there” *. 

tiunacj evinced by bloodthirstinE^ and a ciaving for biting, 
lacerating and eating human flesh, has prevailed probably in all times 
and among all peoples on the earth, acoounting much for murder 
connected with beastly atrocity. China evidently makes no exception 
here, as the following extract from her Code of Laws may show: 

“In the sixteenth year of the Kia khiug period (ISll) an 
“Irnj^erial edict was issued, stating that Ts'ieu Khiai had requested 
“ the Throne to give decision in the case of Chang Liang-pih, 
“convicted {d having taken life out of someliody, and of homicide, 
“ proposing in a separate meniorual, that the prefect of the district and 
“ that of the department, having taken no judicial measures against 
“Ilia crime, ahould be diami^d, and their conduct severely examined 
“anew. He states the case to be as Ibllows: —■ Chong Uang- 
“piU sucked out marrow from inhint girls, sixteen in ail, eleven 
“of whom died from the consequences, and one was altogether 
“crippled; these crimes constituted decidedly the worst kind of nil 
"homoetde, committed by a being in human shape, wiEh the 
“character of a beast.... Ho who raurdera more than three 
“jnembera of ono family, is to Iw pat to death by the lingering 
“process of the knives; would therefore a criminal such as thU, 
“ murderer of more than ten infants, expiate hia crime by more loss 
"of bis head by the sword? It is just and ef^iii table that this Chang 
"Liang-pih should die by the lingering process. He is sevcTjty 
"yenis old; if disease takes him off, or feir of the punishment 
“ that tiwuita him makes him put an end to himself, he will 
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“ tmfortunately csrape lacemtiou in public. Therefore an ©diet ought 
“to be promulgated four hundred miles round, to the effect that, 
“oB Boon aa our resolve reaches TaMen Khbt, h© shall forthwith huve 
“that criminal executed by the slow process, thus ginng satisfaction 
“to the law anil warning to the pouple. Further, we ordain dial 
“all the relations of those sLxteeti victinis shall stand round the 
“place of execution os witueases, in order to rejoice the boarts of 
“men and allay the exasperation of the public; and the possessions 
“of his family shall be registered and conHscntcd, and divided 
“before the magistracy among the mambers of the sixteen injured 
“ Eotnilies” 

In the Code of the Yuen dynasty an article occurred, to the 
effect that “dismembering a man iiud euuking him fur food woe 
“to bo pronounced a crime against nut ore, even if per[x;tmted from 
“starvation. In eithw case, money to defray the oreuuition or the 
“burial of the victim had to be exaoted (from the perpetrator), 
“and to be given to the injured party”*. 

Especially numerous are the recarded instances of cannibalism 
out of savagery arausod by earoage or exasperation. We find them 
in the books of all times and ages. Wang Cli'ung alrraidy wrote in 
R demonstmtioQ that the daul do not liarm the living, *'tliat those 
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who dpvouKrd one Another in times of deVEiatation onrl rebellion^ luight 
“ be rensouahlj supposed copnble of liHruiing the living, if their souls 
**ha(I kno^iedge’'During the bluotly turmoil nmong the Imperial 
Sung ^^tnily, of which we spoke on {xtge 1^108 of l^ok 1, one of 
the vicHins was the grandee ”Chaiig Ch^ao-chi, whom the rebellious 
“ soldiery slew. His bowels they rippeil up, his heart they out into 
“pieces, his Hesh they chopped and slice^l, and the eoTnrnuudera 
“devoured it raw, the head ami the skeleton 1>elng thereupon 
“ thrown into the flumes', — In the Kb ten fti period (874—SBO), 
“Li T^ing-tsieli wns cotumauder of the city of Kkh, when Wang 
“Sien-chi attacked Jii-cheu. Ting-tsieh Ml into his power, and 
“the rebel, seeing what a l>eauty Ts^i (his wife) was, wanted to 
“many her; but she said, scornfully: *T am on officer's wife, and 
“as such I bear, even in deiith, a title of honour conferred on 
“ roe by the Emperor; how then can 1 accept defilenient from an 
“msiirgcntpr On these wonla the rebel flew into a passion, ripped 
“ lip her heart, and devotircai it” 

VVrutii and bitter resentment may even lead to delibemte necru- 
pliag}'. ^‘Wang Pan, also named King-yen, On hearing that his 
“father had been put to death by the emperor Wu of the CIt'en 
“ dynasty (557—500), burst into piteous wailing and fainted away. 
“After some time he revived, and then there was no end to his 
“wniling, and he grew so thin, that his bones protruded from his 
“skill. And when the mourning-period had elapsed, he coutinued 
“ wearing linen, eating mere potherbs, and steeping on a straw mat. 
“'Hie emperor Ming of the Chou dynasty admired hk conduct so 
“ much, that he calletl him to Court and conferred on him the dignity 
“of comiiiauder of his right flank troop, giving him repeateilly 
“ the adminisimliou of the FInn-chung region. 

“When the Ch'eii dynasty hatl been overthrown (5SU), Pan secretly 
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** oonTokcd around him more than a tbuuiiand warriors of his 
“ father'ii time, placed himself before them, and burai into tears. 
'One of the warriors said: *The dishonour Inlliuted upon you, 
*my lord, is blotted out already, and yet your sorrow does not 
‘subside; is this because Ps-sjeii (t. e, the emperor Wu) hits 
*died too soon for you to put him to the sword with your own 
“ hands?' IT so, T propose to di^ up his griiV(Mi)uund| to stUHslt liis 
” eolhQ, and burn his hones; in this way, too, you euu show 
‘iilial feelings’. Fan tluinkcd the speaker reitcratedly for this speech 
” by burnping bis head against tlie gmund wilit so much vehemence 
' that blood gushed out. 'Put the rnuusoleurn they have made for 
‘ hiiu, b so large’, he answered; 'one night’s digging will not suUloc 

* to get at the corpse, and daybreak will betray the matter'. Put 
'the men asked hU pcimissioti to got liuea uud spades; and they 

* dug up the mound tliat night, split up the colliu, and saw that 

* the eniperor’s beard had not at all fallen out. but that its roots 

* were still growiiig &om the bone. Pan now burned bis remidns. 

* He mixed the ashes with water and drank them up, and with 
^ a rope round hia limba otfored himself up for punishment to 

* the prince of Tsin. This grandee referred the cose to the ’riiTone, 
“on wJiicb the emperor Wen (of the Sui dynasty) sjjoke: ‘It was 
“ Our duty to overthrow the Ch'eu dynasty, imd Wang Fan's deed 
'is in keeping with the duties of hliul conduct; how then can 1 

* tind it iu my heart to punish him for it’. Ho was set free, and 
' no ftirthor iuvostIgEtiun was made” 
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Beu King (see p. tlic famoua rebel who brought the 

Liang dynasty to the verge of ruin, was devoured by the mob aa 
a retalLatioti for the evil he had done, Ueiug defeated in A.D. 5a£, 
captured, "and put to death, Wang Seng-piun cut off bis hands 
‘ and sent thetn to Weu Suen, the emperor of the House of Ts'i j 

* bis head he forwarded to Kiung-Iing, and stuffing his body with 
“ five peeks of salt, lie sent it to Kien-khang (Kanking), There it 
' was exposed in tlie ttiarket, where the populace vied with one another 
“In cutting pieces from it, which they cooked and ate to the very 

* iast. The lord uf Llh-yang was devoured Ijefore him on the satue 

* occasion. They then burned the skeletons and diaper tied the ashes 

* to the winds; and those who had suffered from the evil they had 
“caused, mixeid some of the ashes in apirits and drank them. On 
“ the arrival of tlie head in Kkng-ling, the emperor Yuen urduined 
“ that it. should be exposed publicly in the market-phice for three 
“ days, after which be bad it boiled ctean and varnished, and 
“ deposited in the military aTseaal'' 

Thus devouring in cMmmon hated tymnts, oppressora or insur- 
geuts, Ecems to have been rather in vogue in those times, whereas 
the histuriograpber, from whom we have the AlK}ve episode, states 
■ that it was ouatomiuy for those acquainted with Hen King, to 
“ say of him; Ilia voice is tike a wolf's, and therefore he devours 
‘men; but he himHelf shall be devoured by them'’*. Still, canni¬ 
bal ism in times of c;arnage must have Imd otlier grounds besides 
mere savagery, seeing that special parts uf the alaln were stdected 
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for eating, wbLch uDmlstakubtf pointsi to certain reasonings exoruLimg 
an influence liere. The liver was preferred to all other parts. This 
was already the case in the days of Chwaug-tsz^, who wrote in a 
vivid description “of a visit [^id by Confucius to a certain robber 

* Cbih, that the latter was then just giving some rest to his followers 

* somewhere on the south of mount l''ai, and minootl Kumau 
' livers, which he gave them to eat" And soundly acaitdtng the 
sa^ as a delndcr, a t watt lor, an idler, who did nothing but 
mishad rulers and scholars and curry their favour, the rt'bber 
advised him 'to run homo ns tjuichly ns possible, or else he would 
^take his liver out of fitm and add it to the meat of their food 

* for tlmt djiy” *. 

*Whep Ts'iao Teng was in charge of the govarEiuient of Yin- 

* pHug (fhe present SzS-eh^wen)^ hk oommandery wna occvipied hy 
inaurgenta of the fiiction of Li Teh (about A.O. mi). On this 

■ txiCBsion, hk father waa put to dmth hy Mil VVnij, governor ot 

* Pa-si for lA Uiung (Li ehk aon)* Tetig than BToufid 

"him two thpiisand atraj soldiers of the Pa and the 8lmh region, 
"beheaded Ma Wan, and devoured hk liver*. — Ma KliQen^s 

filiJer brother^ n miUtar/ chief m Ljang (the present Kanauh)> 
"was killed by Khi«niu Hu, on which Ehiien slow the kttor, and 
"ate hk liver’* About tlie year 3tt0 of om eni, a high digriitHn' 
of the Tiiin Hy nasty named Sie was rofreatiog before n 

hostde force, ^'^when the coniinaniIor*in.-chiE| CJiang Mung^ belonging 

* to bk private statf, gave a bluw with his sword to the hind [wirts 
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'' of im hutse, thui» bringing him to the ground, llu vma then 
** killed, along with his two sons, Chau and Siilu, Afterwards, at 
'*Liii Td's victon' at 'I^o-li, Chang Muiig was caught alive and 

delivered up to Kwtm, Sie Yen’s youngest son, who cut out his 
“liver, and ate it raw" 

But how to explain this preferouoo for the liver to other parts 
of the body? Nowhere do we find any explicit raasons given in 
Chinese books, and yet they arc not dIfticuJt to trace. No doubt, 
sophistry made the liver the uioio sent of vitality, ancient philo- 
sophera, ns muj bo seen trotn the table on jakge 26, having placed 
it at the head ol the live viscera, identifying it, moreover, with the 
Bast, the region of the vernal season, which, producing all vegetation, 
especially represents life. And, as we may further see from that 
hilile, the Bist is assimilated with anger, the source, according to 
the Chinese, of ix)urage and audacity, qualities which, more than 
any, are produeta of vital strength and aniraation. Thus, by eating 
the liver of a fellow creature, man may iacreaso his vital force and, 
along witlt it, hia intrupidity. 

This reasoumg is in perfect keeping with the philosophy of IW' 
hwu, who, «H we saw on page 47, placet! the hwuu in the liver. 
The Nan iiaff likewise did so (see p, 71); besides, this work says: 
“The liver is the Boat and Wood (i. e. vegetation), and Wood is 
“ tlie spring, in which all beings begin to live”^. Yin of Kwan, 
too, ns wo saw on {lagu 48, identified the hwun with Woor! and, 
accordingly, with the East and the spring. And quite common it 
is to find in mediad works the liver styled “tlie abode of the 
hwun’’\ or “the origin of the blood”\ aud we know that blood 
is identified with the soulj finally, correlutively with these sophisms, 
the liver is nut seldom declared to be “the ruler of tlie p'^oh”*. 

It is, no doubt, in the liglit of analogous sophistry with regard 
to the heart, that we have to view the number of instances, related 
In ChinGse lK>oks, of this viscus being extracted from murdered or 
exGouteil peraous and atlen. Indeed, according to the table on page 
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26, the heart U conaecteil with the South, in which the Ufo of 
Nature 18 always in ita ajiogce. The heart, says Tsssi^-hwa (s, page 
46). is the prineipai of all the internal organs, the ubode of 
the 8Leu and of its vital force or tsingj and other tliinker^. 
had no othor opinion (see p. fiO). Kwan of Yin atid the schoolmen 
of the Sung dynasty took the heart as the author of the pnaaions (s. 
pp. 43 wy.) and, consequently, as that of anger, boldness and courage; 
and Siiin Khing declared it to be the master of the she n-m ing (p, 
45), In short, the heart and the liver are two centra of anLnmtion and 
vitality. Menoe, f«oplo whose liver and heart do not decay after death, 
may return to lil'e after an indefinite lapse of time. According to 
the Po& wuh chi, ** the ]>eople without calves were cave-dwellers and 
“geeplaigi. TJioy had no seiea, but after their death and burial tlieir 
“hearls did not decay, and they became men again after a hundred 

years. And m the realm of dwarfs the livers did not decay, tmd 
** changed lifter a hundred years into men. Those nations were 
"troglodytes, und the two cauntties were of one and the same kind” *. 

I'or simLIaj animistic, life-strengthening purposes, liuitiau gull is 
eaten. The gull is, as the table on page 26 may evince, connected 
by philosophy with the liver, in the close vicinity of which China's 
physiologists place it; moreover, some consider it to be a special 
manifestation of the p'oh (s. page bit). Like the liver, near which 
it lies, it is the scat of conrugc; but its dignity as such is laid 
much more stress upon, Iroldnea and recklessness, both in a good 
and in a Imd sense, being called in many dialects, ond also very 
generally in the written language, by expressians such as u big 
gotl, or a good gall*, A hero passes for a man with gall*, a 
dastard for a man with no or little gall *, or with an empty gall 
bladder*; etc. Iajss of gull* means loss uf emuage; rupture of the 
gall or of ita bladder* signifies a fit of terrible fright; letting 
loose the gull * denotes a suddeu display of bravery; mid so forth. 

That the amount of individual counigq possessed by a man depends 
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upon the eize of hia gall, id an idea at leuat fotirteen centuries old, 
Wc ratd that Heu King, whose tntgic fate we mentioned on |)ag. 
37 J, showed great cruelty in the indict ion of puniali meats, and 
'‘atrociously indulged in injustice. Li Chen, a man fkim the Tnng- 
“yang region, raised troo|st against him, but was captured by the 
“insurgents, wlio sent him up to the Metropolis. There lieu King 
“ bruuglit him out into the market, chopped off his hands and his 
“feet, rip]ied up his heart and belly, and cut out his vitals, the 
“victim, how'ever, continuing to Jest with his features undistorted 
“and bis CQurttenance unchanged, with [perfect self-command. His 
“gall-bladder was then seen to hove the capacity of a pint”^ 

In 1043, when the armies of the dynasty now on the Throne 
overran the Empire, one Wn ilan'ch'ao made head against them 
in south-eastern Ngaithwui. “ Next yew they invested Ning-kwoh. 
“At the southern wall the soldiers cscoladed the town, and under 
“the cover of night spread over it to catch the ringleaders, Wu 
“Han-ch’ao escaped, but remembering that his mother was still 
“in the city, and fearing to involve his family, he re-entered, 
“and presented himself (before the commanders), saying: ‘I am the 
“ ringleader’. They ripped up his belly, and bis gall bad a length 
“of three ts’un. His wife and her family then [>erished hy pre- 
“cipitating themselves from a high building”*. 

It is only from the prevalence of u beliet‘ in the lifc-restoriitg 
ca()acities of human gall, that we can explain the existence in Clhion 
of the following wild story, which, though it does not give us 
evidently any other truth than that its author was a vied ill of 
mystilicution, yet has its value for illustrating the ideas that gave rise 
to it. Accortling to the Description of the Customs and Gountiy of 
Cum bod jn *, “ it was there, in bygone times, customary to collect 
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«gall in the eighth uionth, p the kings of Cliainpa tried cveiy 
*‘year to get a pot full of it, for which over ten thousnnd or 
‘‘over » thonsaail bladders were required. In iuhoji p^fta, men were 
“employed to ihia end under the cover of night in out-of-the¬ 
-way phjces in towns and vilkges; they captured nocturuaj traveUoTB 
“with hissoea, their headrtieu then cut out the gall with n knife 
below the right ribs, and when they had a required aumber, 
“they sent them up to thu king of Champa. Gall of Chinese wa^ 
“the only one they did not lake; for one such bladder had been 
“mixed in a certiiu year among the others, and made the whole 
“pot rot and stink, and undt for use. This coUeeting of gall has 
“been abolished of late; but still some members of the odiciat 
appointed for this work, dwell witiiiii the north gale“ ■. 

The autlmr of the Tsi& puh fU profesed to know *’what waa 
done with that bilious matter. “ The royal house of Champa took 
“gaU out of living men, to put it into spirits, which they gave 
their laoiily to drink and to wash thmnselvcs with, ^ying that 
“ their bodies ware thus imbued thoroughly with gall. Every now 
“and then men were kid in ambush along the roads, who rushed 
“out upon those unaware of their purpose, to kill them and steal 
t leir gall, and went off therewith. 11 the frightened victim guessed 
“their intent, his gull-bladder burst and became useless All the 
“gall was put together in one pt, in wluch they cnrcfully placed 
“that of tie Chinese on the tup"^ ^ ^ 

an attadj« to an ohilimey ftom iLu Chinew Court, wHIeIi vtiitod that kintrdniH Jii 
the yam mo—1297. li coutLsts &r forty nliart uetionH on dilToinnt lubiMU, of 
whK± cur extract it the tlurty-Mh. Ahri flemusat a ttnimlatisn of the whole 
traflliHj in tb& ‘^NonT&au? vol I, ^ 839 , 
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From uH thcsfj quatatioDS, to which, did lipncc permit It, we might 
add many moro, the reailer sees we may fully tnist the tTa?elIera 
and residcDts in Chinn, who aUite in their writings, that insurgents, 
nutuHous rubbers and objecta uf publio utiimusity are SDnietiines 
butchered and de von red. Realizing how intensely the Chinese are 
concerned about a good conservatioa of tlieir bodies after death, 
with a view to eiaviag their souls from dtstresa and unnihiiatian, 
we can hardly help taking such man'Catiug os an aggraviitcd |muii 
of death, inflicted dolibarately by an otasperated mob. Wc may 
therefore place it on a par with incineratipn and dissipation of the 
ashes, which process, us we saw' on pp. ilO t of Book I, was 
also often inflicted on the bodies of objects of wmth. Tt is, however, 
but fiiir to say, tlml we Imve found nowhoro in Cliincae books any 
statements pointing directly to a coulirmatioo of this supposition. 
In view also of the fact, that there are no reasons to itdmit a 
riaiiig of China's civilisation to a higher point than that which 
it hud reuehed in mediaeval times, we may, furthermore, freely 
credit the rumoun}, occaaionully cinailittedj about criminals legally 
executed having been devoured entirely or pxrtly with a medical 
object. The Chinese themselves are always found remarkably ready 
to avow that the heart, the liver, the gall and the blood of 
such corpses are used for life'StreugthenLag purposes. Pelleta of 
vi^table pith steeped in the blood of decapitated criminuls, have 
becD pbiced before mo in Amoy on the counter of an upothccutj's 
shop. And Dr. Rennie, in a vivid description of an execution he 
witnessed in Thientsin in 1862, wrote: "Tiio executioner produced 
“a cliaplet formed of five pith balls, each about the size of an 
" orange. These he saturated in the blnxid os it continued to S[Biut 
“ in successive jets from the severed vessels of the neck. These halls 
^‘are hung up and dried in the sun, and sold in siiiidl portions 
“as a medicine, wldcli Is employed aa a last rewturce in a disease 
“which, I suspect, is pulmonary consuniptiou. It is only to the 
“ blood of decapitated crimiiiak that any revivifying power is 
“attributed. On our way down the main street wc overtuok the 
“executioners returning home. The head man was carrying the 
“ bloody sword iu the most open manner, anti the executioner bis 
“pith chaplet. They turned down a narrow lane to a sort of guurd- 
“ houiKe, on a nail on the autside of which the chaplet was hung up” K 

Sundry ingredients obtiiiued troiij the human body are inscribed 
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also in lending ntedicoi works as life-lnatilling, beulth-restomig 
medicines. The Pett-fitao wth^ in which Li Shl-chen wrote 
down prohnblj evciythiiig of importance be found in medical works 
extant in hla time, may be conaolted on the subject with more 
advantage than any other book. We have therefore laid it under beavy 
contribution for a sketch of emonibatisn) in the healing-urt, to wbicli 
we will DOW devote a few pages. 

The chief reason ibr the high value of human blood as a medi-^ 
cine, ia its identification with the soul, to which we directed the 
reader's attention on pp, 6{] 9^q. Another reason may be (he doctrine 
that it shares the animation of the liver, it being a general tenet 
of Chinese physiologists that **tbe blood is stored up in the liver*' 
Ch'^en Tsang-klii wrote; ‘Mn the case of patients sufieiing from 
“atrophy, whose skin and flesh dry up, and on whom scabs appear 
“ resembling bran, os also when somebody is bitten by a rabid dog 
“and fever arises — blood should he pricked out, and drunk warm 
“and fresh"*. This tapping blood to give others to drink, Iii Shi- 
chen condemns imperatively. “Among murdering rebels*’, thus 
be write, “it occurs that tlicy drink human blood mixed with 
“spirits. But their victims art people that Heaven slew and thus 
“rectivetl punishment for their acts, sn that caring thera is not 
“deciderlly hlamable. The recipes in which blood enters as ait 
“ ingredient, which may be used without the correct principles being 
“violated, 1 have collected, and 1 subjom them here by way oi 
“appendix. As a cure against reiterated hemoptyris, take the ejected 
“lumps, roost them till they are black, and take them then as n 
“powder in doses of three feu,... Against obstinate hemorrhage 
“ftom the uose, the fiAi'ay tti taunjf luk (twelfth cent.) prcacnbes 
“the use of a sheet of white paper, to catch up the blood till it 
“is saturated; then this paper should he burned over u candle, 
“and the ashes be taken in one dose, with water drawn fresh from 
“ti well; but the patient must not know whitt he takre. The work 
“entitled: * How the Xjcamed Glass serve their Parents' * recomiiicnds 
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to dip H fuitibliHi piece of white paper m tlie ptitiGnt'a own oose-blacxl, 
and put it into eyes, naxuely in the right one if the nose bleeds 
"£h)m the left nostril, and in the left when the right iioat^ is 
** bleeding. That method works very aalntarllj’. h'or wounds inflicted 
** with metal mid filling with matter, take blood from the wunnd, 
and drink it mixed with water. When at childbirth the motber's milk 
is bloody, tbeu take some vinegar, mk with it a lump of the 
** blood of u woman in delivery, of the size of a fruit of the jujube 
“tree, and let her hike it'* etc. 

In instances of human flesh and human viscera having been 
used to cure the dek, Chinese books abound. A work of the T ang 
dvnasty ■ Dvely suggi^ts the prevalence of the Ijelicf in their healing 
power in a relation of a well*tO’do charitable denizen nf Hwiii*ki, 
who fell ill in 768. A renowned leech ilecLired “ that the shen 
“of lib heart had fjiiitted hie body, and that nothing TOiiid rejmir 
“ this loss hut eating the heart of a living man** His son, at a 
loss liow and where to get such ti thing, went about the hills, and 
found n foreign Uuddhist anchorite, who told him he was a man 
of the Yuen ^ clan, who, on account of his caring nothing 
for his mundane eiistence, had retired to that spot. The other 
replied, that being the case, ho would certainly not object in the 
least to sacrificing his life for a fellow creature and toi give 
bis heart to the tuoribund fatber; and the recluse assented at once. 
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stipuLitiug, kuH'evcr, tkut the son should. Hhit give him a good 
meal to eat. And the pious hermit swallowed the food with 
wouderfut speed and appetite; then, with great agUitv, he climbed 
a tree, chanting froni tlie brunches this passage &nm the VVmdja 
Sutra; “The hearts of the past cannot be got, neither those of the 
“present, nor those of tlie future; — you, Dimup^iti, want to get 
“ mine, but you will never have It” \ And with laud shrieks and some 
mighty bounds he changed into a monkey of they non ( ^ ) sijecies, 
and was off. 

Evidently on account of its oasimlhition with the eyes (s. table 
on p. human liver Is eonsidared u good mcdleine for blindnefis. 
The History of the Sung dynasty relates of “one Lu Shing, who, 
“ when his father had lost his eye-sight, ripped up his own ahdumen 
“and tore liis liver out of it, to euru his father's cornplaint with, 
“the result behig that his father could see again, without the son 
“ dying of the consequeneeii of his deed” *, It is far from incredible 
that the use of human flesh fur ourutivc purposes should have 
uouusionully given the patients a passionnte craving for it, turning 
them into bloodthirsty cunnibats. lii u little work, written probably 
in the latter half of the twelfth century, wo have an instance o| 
that; “In the winter of the yeur wu-yin of the Kia ting period 
“(121S), the magistrates of Kwangsi reported to the Throne a case 
“of anthro|)ophagy perpetrated by one Li in lYien-chi, a man in 
“Khin-ehen, Having incurrefl a disease which brought him nearly 
“ to his end, a Tiioist tohl him that one's Iwnes and tendons could 
“lie strengthened by boys' and girls’ fiesh; and they kidnapped 
“ in the <llstnet boys and girls of twelve or thirteen, dried their flesh, 
“mill ate it under the names of earth-fowl and earth-duek. Young 
“female slaves and concubines of the low class were thus devourcil 
“ia very great numbers. With inrge sums they bribed Uctors to 
“kidnap men for them, and inhabitants of hamlets and market- 
“ places, who learned something of it, concealed thcmselvea and 
“closed their houses, not venturing out of doors. In the end, those 
“ monsters feeling their livM no longer safe, fled to the neighbouring 
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*<Hung-cheu, whtire they coTiconleJ tbemaelvea in the wilJerncss, 
ijtifl canght pfisaei's-by. The pettple there called them the Redcoats, 

" and took them for robbers. The inattRr was reporterl to the prefect 
*'of that district, who arrested thcni; and they confessed evejything, 
‘*The Governor apprised the Imperial Court of the mattCT, but even it 
“ long judicial inveatigntiou could not lead to a verdict. On this, 
“one Sun King, a judge at tlio Grand Court of ftevision, was 
“delagaled to Khio-cheu to oxamiufi the case in order to settle it] 

" liut he wavered for more than a year, after which Lim Ts ien* 
“chi waa proaeented with no more severity than was usual in slight 
“cBsea, The judioifll rails were annihilated, and he merely banish^ 
“that inan to a doteution’city in Kih-ynug. The unties of this 
“sentence doclareil King guilty, and he wm dismissed from his 

“ dignity" . -l ■ , i 

Our reyulers will hanlly believe this atreciuuB canmbal to have 

been anythiug olse than a victim of senseless minoars, which 
everybody credited, esrept the cleverer Sun King. The case is highly 
rermrkuble as an instance that, in China, imputation with tlie 
grossest, most impossiblo monatrosities could hud believers enough 
to set a whole region in general commotion, inclusive of the class 
above the all-believing mnbi besides, it shows that niithro^pht^ 
in its very erndest forms was, seven centuries ago, anytliing but 
reliigotcd by public opinion to the old pest or the domain of myth, 
it hardly metis saying, that homicide for the purpose of procuring 
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mefUcine Ls pimiulicil by the present Code ns wLlfai murder. The 
follosring eitrncts from it tnuy iiequaint the render with its spirit 
on this head: 

“ In the district of Hinng-shnn in Kwangtung, one Liu Kung-joh 
'‘was attacked hj leprosy. A. doctor ] in ring sahl there tiint diflcaae 
“can be cured with grains of bum an gall, the patient spoke ot 
“ that with one Liu 8bui-ching, who thereupon foriiietl a plan to 
“ swindle kiiu, and, pretending he hnd some gaJhgrains, askttl him 
“ how umch he would pay for iliem. The other, guessing the swindle, 
“said be would give him 12d taels of silver, should they prove 
“ efticacious. Tills offer tempted Liu Sbui-ching enough to make him 
“ resolve to try and get such gaJl. He cut up the alidorucn of one 
“ Yuen 0-cbu, in order to pluck out his gall, but he did not find 
‘^it, and the virtim died the next day, Liu tShuj-ching U to be 
“punished with liugeriog death by the knives, in accordance with 
“the law against ripping up a niati to pluck hia life out of him; and 
“ Liu Kuug-yoh shall he lyanishcd” This Imperial llcsohition is 
from the twelfth year of the Khien lung period, or A. D. 1747. 

To the same title of the Code the following scries of notices 
occur! “Some kidnap young boye, and roast tlie five ruling [jurts 
“(viseem) of their bodies, or tbeir bones, and mii them witii 
“drugs, such ahen-containing medicines being then used as cxcel- 
“leut cures for every oigiui of the senses or aperture of the body, 
"Others entice, by means of drugs, jircgnant women far into the 
“ Mils, and ilraw the foetus out of their womb, in order to make 
“ stindiy llfeHOonferriug medednes of it_^ 
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^‘Should tliere live in nny locnlity nny individuals who decoy 
^‘away boys or girls with charms tind spells, and then cut od thcii 
“limbs, or roast awl take out their marrow or brains, etc., tlien 
“the local magistrates who neglect to arrest them rigorously nud 
“to bring them to justice, sluill he lowered two d^rees in the 
“registers of oilicuil merit 

“Tn Ssi!Hih*wen cases occur of men heing wantunly killed, to make 
“ pills of them. Should it come to pass that » living man is burned 
“to death for such a purpse, the case'shall bo treated as one of 
“ hacking and catting Honiebmiy, in order to take his life nut of 
“him. This is an Imperial Resolution taken in the I5th. year of 
“the Kliien lung period (1750), on a proposal of the Oovernor- 
“ General of SzE-ch‘wen*. 

** In the fourteenth y«ir of that same priod, the Hoard (of Punish- 
“ ments) revised the following sentence, given in Kisngsu. One Pan 
“Afing-hiao had dug up the corpse of an infant, and given it to 
“ K.a King-wen, who burned and brewed it with drags; and the 
“latter was thereupon reveretl as a rooster, utu.1 those who applied 
“to him for his medical capacities received metlicmes from him 
** prepared from that child, and he tried to get more corpses of 
“ inOints, to prepare them for sale. These were cases of hacking and 
“cutting to take away life, prptrated by that Ku Xing^wen. This 
“man committed such practices in all their ^lerfection, without, 
“however, using for the purpose any living men, unless any such 
“acts have remained undiscovered. The Provincial Governor condemned 
“ Mm to strangulatiun, according to the law against the propagation 
“ and practice of black arts, a Liw mild enough fur n crime so great, 
“ And one Li Yueu-fang, knowing that Ku King-wen was desiruua 
“ to miT living childr en in medicines, charged him (Puu Miug-hino) 
'‘with prucuring him some; and this man decoyed and kidnapped 
“the son of one SQ Wel-hing, whom he delivered to Li Yuen-fong 
“ with his own bauds, thus causing him to be cooked and roasted 
“olive. That this child thus perished, Wcis, in fact, the work of this 
“criminal, and so his crime was greater than that of lending o 
“helping hand in the boiling and roosting. He was sentenced to 
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*' banishment fur having taken part Lu a plot of tiiurder without 
piirticlpatlng in the exeeutloti of the plot; but thia would be too 
" mild a punishment. The sentence is therefore amended in this 
^'wise: Fan Ming-hko and LI Yneii-fang shall be punished 
“according to the law on hacking and cutting somebody in order 
“to take a way his life, and that as acconipLices wlio took nn 
“active part in tlie ijerpetmtion; that is to say, they sliall iw 
“ beheaded, without their sentence having to l>e subjected to any 
“ revision . 

Ckmsidering that references to medical omnihalism arc remark a hly 
numerous in books of all times, wc become almost entitled to admit 
that every leading work on the healing art must have contained 
recipes with parts of the human Iwdy for chief ingredients. LI Shi- 
ehen wrote in his standard-work: “Chang Kao says in his 1 aheoA *, 
“that in the Khni yuen period the Fulikien man Ch'en Tsang-khi 
“ wrote in his Pen'/^ao tAiA i, that human flesh la a remedy for 
“ atrophy nnd debility, and that it was no nire oceurrenco in villages 
“ to cut pieces of fleah from Ihe thigh on behalf of sutferers ol 
“such complaints. So, cutting one's own thigh or liver occurred 
“already antcoedont to Cii'cn, and this author k to be censured 
“ for having written about the matter in hia work witlmut atlvocating 
“ the orroneousness of It. Tn this my P^n-ta^at? I confine myself to 
“ merely touching upon the matter. Oh, itilt body and limbs, hair 
“and skin, we gut them nltcgether from our parents, and so 
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'*we tuivfl QO right to luaim at wouml thera. And coaJd tuij pareDte, 
*' evon if cbDgerousI; Uli, possibly ilesire thdr af&pring to mutibte 
** their limbs, and make them eal their hones and flesh ? We hav^ 
“ here to do with ideas of stupid people. It is stated in llo Meng- 
‘‘ch'un's’ Yii iuttff iuA, that Kiaiig Poh-’rh, when his mother was 
"ill, cat Jlcab from his ribs and gave it her to eat, and yet no 
"cute ensued. Then he prayed to the gods on her hchalJf, pro- 
"mising them to immolate his son os a thank-oflering, and as 
"she regained her health, be killed his son, three years old. The 
“ matter was reportetl to the Emperor 'Fai 'l^u (founder of the 
"Ming dynasty), who, indignant at his thus cutting short his pedigree 
“and destroying thereby the natural laws, hud him belaboured 
" with Sticks and banished,.,. The C^oA Aiap /uA of T^o Kiu- 
"ch'^ing says, that in times old and tiiodem, soldien on the war¬ 
-path have eaten human flesh, cailing it flesh of thought or, 
"occasiumdly, mutton ol bipeds. But such things are unnatural 
" practices of msurgents, which cannot be quite eradicated'* \ 

"Soldiers from the North often collect human gall on the battle- 
^‘flelds, and apply it to wounds inSicikid by metal, saying that 
"il works most cSicociously; but no decoctious of drugs must he 
"used thereafter, as else inflammation is produced. And if other 
" medicaments have been applied to the wounds before, such gall 
"must not be used. Gall thus collected on battlc-flelds for help in 
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“ emergetlieE, may be used also in u dried state without the laws of 
‘^rectitude being viobitcd therebj. On such ocoosions of dtsitraction 
*'of lifej when warriors are allowed tu kill, they take the gall of 
'Mile slain and drin^ it In spirits, thiuklng it to bayo a stuGUgihcaing 
"etiect. Bat such deceptive practices id ay be in vogue in the army 
''ever so much, yet n man of noble principles does not indulge in 
'' them” ^ The P^a-h^m lang in»h declares fresh human gull to be 
a salutary medicine for stubborn fevers that have troubled patients 
for years, as also for serious disturbanccH of digestion, in which 
coses it should be mixed with unouuked glutinous rice and some 
musk “Alternate fevers of a stubborn chameter, ciuuied by spectres, 
“ are cured immediately if a mixture of human gall, cinnabar, tuiile 
“yellow, dGor-musk, and still other Ingredients is placed in the 
“left noatril of a mala patient, end in the right of a female one^ 
“and two patients are curable with one such pill"*. 

From the fact that the cuLt'mg off flesh fn>ru the body to cure 
parents with, is, us we saw on page mentioned by Cb"en 

Taang-khi, we have to infer that this practice occurred prior to the 
eighth century, ft must, however, Imve been then rather rare than 
general. Indeed, we have rend through some twenty notices about 
fllial peranns of both Bescs living befare the Christian enij through 
Home sixty bearing upon the two centuri^ during which the 
Isitcr Han dynasty occupied the throne, and through upward of 
two hundred in tho period which lies between the reign of this 
House and that of T'angj — and in none have we found the matter 
in question mentioned or even touched upon. Those ciphers show 
clearly, that it was the time of the Liiter Hun tlynasty in which ibe 
cultivation of hi ao or filial piety was carried to tho high pitch it has 
maintained ever since, but that then four centuries still had to elapse 
ere the degeneration of that national virtue into fanatic self-mutilation 
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became im accomplisked social efil. Tnstadces of its bciii^ perpetrated 
on behalf of parents or pate mill grandparents dangerouslj ill, and by 
women tor their husband's parents, crop up in the litemture of the 
Tang dyniisty, in particular in thu local chi, or special works on 
the several sulalivisions of the Empire; but we find them also in 
considerable numbers in the Standard Histories. 

Such filial ** thigh-cutting” as the practice Is generally named, 
is stated to have been rewarded in many cases officially with public 
marks of distinction, consisting of honorary inscriptions over the 
house-door or the village-gate. Under subsequent dynasties, especially 
under that of Ming, instances of such rewards are record^ with 
overwhelming frequency. They may he gleaned from the chi and 
the llistories by hundreds, nay thousands; and yet they surely ore 
a dwindling minimum agmust those that were never committed to 
writing, or fell into eternal oblivion by the books, In which they were 
recorded, being lost. The flesh was cut mostly off the thigh or the 
posterior, but also off a fore-artn or upper arm, from the fingers, breast 
or ribs. We find cases of blood having been tapped for the same 
purpose, and livers cut out. Tn by far most instances it remains 
unmentioned bow the flesh was prepared; but it is sometimes 
stated that porridge or broth * was made of it, or that it was mixed 
with medicine. Wo read of filial sons, daughtess and daughters-in- 
law taking out their own brains, or cutting out a bone for its marrow; 
hut we think such reports to be Jruita of mere faucy and iihsurii 
exoneration. 

'Fhere exist, of course, no reasons whatever to doubt that it 
was in the first place the oscriptinn of therapeutic virtues to parts 
of the human body, that proiupted such filial self-mutilation. The 
fact that books frequently make tlie surgeons declare the patients 
incurable unless with human flesh, here clears away the last shadow 
of doubt. It must not he overlooked however, that often also we 
read of thigh-cutters invoking Heaven beforehand, solemnly asking 
this highest power to accept their own bodies ns a substitutioti for 
the patients’ lives they wanted to save; their mutilation thus assuming 
the character of seLT-immoIation, Now and then we learn, that 
such paragons of filiid virtue ufterwarda had apparitions of divine 
messengers, informing them that Heaven, moved by their filial 
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conduct, gmnted tliem a prolcDgRttcn of life. Heaven thus bestowing 
favours upon such worthies, it is no wonder that its Sons followed 
its example. They have in fact, rewarded them thruughaut all 
centuries, granting them eulogistic sentences to suspend over their 
doors, as also honoraiy gates, and places iu official temples specially 
erected for worship of the filial; hiit, as we s<iw on page 751 
of Eook 1, the present reigning dynasty has, in its Constitution, 
abolished such official encouragements iu the of sons. It enuld 
freely do so without abjuring its own principle of upholding by 
alt possible means tJie cultivation of hiao, thigb'CiittLUg being nc 
institution of the ancients, and thus perfectly liable to prasoription ns 
heterodox. 

After all, it is hardly saying too much that, in point of their 
animistic medical art, the Ciiinese are tlioroughly nnthrnpaphngous. 
With undiminTshed prodigality the chi supply us with instances 
of filial cures with human flesh, which occurred undur die reigning 
dynasty. Honourable mention is often tiinde in the Peking Oaxette 
of such cases, and in May 1874 a metnoriaJ in (hat state-paper 
records how the Deputy Governor of Honan petitioned in reference 
to a dutiful daughter, who cut a piece of fiesh from her uitq, in 
order to cure her father of his sickness. *‘lu the present Holy 
“Dynasty filial piety rules the Empire, and this doctrine originates 
“in the female sex. In the district of Chin-yimg there lived a daughter 
“ reiiiurkable for her filial piety, whose name after her marriagB 
“was Mr?. Wung. In the fifth year of the Hien fung period 
"(1856) this young lady's father became dangerously ill, and his 
“ filial daughter, lighting incense sticks, announced (to Heaven) her 
“desire to sacrifice her own Ixidy for her father’s sake. After this 
announcement, her father’s illness increasing, and. his physicians 
“ being unable to core him, this filial daughter secretly cut off ii 
“ piece of flesh from her arm, and patting it into the medicine 
** prescribed, gave it to her father, who. ou eating it, i no mediately 
“recovemd. Some time nfterwaids the daughter’s fenialo atten dan t, 
“ perceiving the mark on her arm, questioned her os to the cause, 
*‘aijd learned from her the facts already stated. ’There was not a 
“single individual uf all those who heard the narrative who was 
“not struck with amazement”. The young lady iu question was 
shortly afterwards marrietl, but her fiither dying aomti ten yeara 
afterwards, she “pined away and died of grief'. The petition from 
which the above tiuotiition Is made, prays the Emperor to order 
that a Triumphal Arcb be erected to her memory, as ivaa usual 
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in ca^es when extreme Glittl pietj bad Ijeen displaced; and tbe 
l>etitioD WEB granted 

As a curiosity in Cbineau thcmiwutiaj] antbropophogy, we may 
mention tinit newly castrated emincba are advised to eat their 
own cut-olf member for u speedy close of the wound. Li Sbi-oben 
writes: “The penis is no meditiino. but 'Tao Kiu-cb^g wrote in 
“his Ciok king W, that in Hnng-cheu a certain Shcn comiuiUed 

* adultery, and iis the matter tmnspirud, drew a knife and cut otf 
“his male organ. A uiunth passed away, iind still the open wound 
“continuL'il blocding, till some one bad the penis sought for; be 
“ tiitumted it, and the patient having taken the powder in alcohol, 

* was healed in a few days, With a view to that event, those who 

* descend into the silk worm-rooms (the harems) must not be ignorant 
“of this method. So 1 adjoin it here" ^ 

If the Chinese, acting on the principle that parts of the human 
body contain vitality and unhuation, consider theru highly useful 
in thernpeutics and in tlieir prophylactic art, it is only natural 
they should ascribe inedleal virtues also to such parts as can be 
oh mined without infliction of wounds, and to Siecrelious and excretions. 
Hair, noils and teeth were admitted in the list of medicineB with 
so much the more readiness as they nianifcst life and animation 
by their growth. According to the Pen-lst'ao kir^g of Shen Nung, 
hunuiD hair in general brings back into the individual the operation 
of his shen*. llan Pao-shing ‘ counects this theory with the idea, 
tractable to tbe extract from the I gitetf which we gave on page 
2flS, that huiuuQ hair may liecome cels, ns also with a statement 
of Ch'en Tsang-khi, according to w hich hairs of living men, if hung 
about in the trees, scare away birds from the fruits. Moreover, as 
Li Shi-chen remarks, “ hairs are the rests of tho blood", that is, 
of the fluid espccmlly ideniified with the soul. ' When buried in 
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“ the ^und”, thuj} he goes oq to say, * hains do not rot in a thousand 

• years, and when eaten by mistake, they may ehiingc in the belly 
*into insects that unnac vesicles" L All those ideas make it certain 
enough that hairs are considered to live and to be animated, and we 
cannot, accordinglyv be far away from the truth when we ascribe 
their alleged medfuil virtue to that belief- 

* When Li Tseh", a high stutesman who lived from 684—069, 
' was attacked by a vimlent disease, the doctor assarted that some 
‘beard'Bshea might cure Mm. The emperor himself cat olf some 
“of his own beard, which, mixed with medical herbs, eSeuted the 
“cure*. iVnd a grandee of the Sung dynasty, Lu I-kien, being 
■ ill, the emperor .Ten Taung said s ‘According to the ancients, whisker* 
'■ hair has health-restoring virtues. I will cut off jsome of tuino and 
‘give it him to mix in his medicines, as ti testimony of the 

• warm feelings I cherish for him * ” *. 

Authors, ri^larly copying each other's dictions, agree that hair 
cur@ costiveness, obstructions in the urinal canal, and coovulsions 
of babies. Nose-bleoding is stopped immediately by snuffing up some 
hair-ltdhes. Hiccough, and wounds and tumors of oil wirts are cured 
by hair, and so are, according to Li Shi-clien, diseases of the blood, 
on account of hair being remaina of the blood. “Liu Kiiin-n^u 

• took his own hair with its dandruff, and burned these ingredients 
“separately, so that their natural qualities remained (in the ashes), 
“of which he then took doses of tlucc pills a little larj^r than 
“peas, cfdling them 'medicine mnking the tsing return'. Thus did 
“he prevent his head from turning grey”*. Tliis extract removes 
the lost doubt that strengthening of the soul or its tsing is at the 
bottom of the use of hair in the thenipeuticnl art, Dandruff, too, heals 
sundry complaints } and T^ao Hung-king wrote “that in his tiTne, 
“ they used that of contented and corpulent persons, their dandruff 
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“ ia pftrtifiulut bHiig good for pills *, Among the people , thus 
be states farther, * mothers siomier for their bahies hens’oggs, mining 
“ Imits combed from the father a head vif ith the yoUi, which tliey then 
•boil for a long time, thus obtaining a jniee for their babies 
‘cuntig phl^m, hot fever, nnd oil sorts of complaints Li Shi-chen 
gives some seventy recipes in which hair, Unir-iialieSf or dandiud 
enter ns principal ingredients — a respectable numbor> indeed. 

Ashes of human teeth, mixed with some muak and nlcuhoL, are 
used internally by auttererb from smnll-pox and other complaints; 
nnd odcinod teeth of foxes, swine, dogs etc,, in syrup, ptusa for 
firat-rate heulth-preservera. The thempeutic value of nails of the 
lingers and the toea seems to he referable to the belicl that, as 
Li Shi-chen says, “ they are the remains or appendices of the tendons 
“ami the external organs of the gull; moreover, the Liri^ r/t'a AiMg 
“says that the liver csorrespondB witb the mdls*. Acwmling to Khen 
*Taung-shib *, "fine scrapings from the nails, if snuffed up, irame- 

• diately stop nose-bleeding, and nails of whomsoever are good for 
" the purpose’* *, And Li Shi-chen teaches, that " they accelemte 
-childbirth and expel the placenta; they act salutarily upon yiuc, 
“cure blood-urine und disenses caused by the \ in and the ^ ang 

• taking each other's place, os also internal catarrh; and they remove 
“cataract from the cy^” *. And Cb'en Tsang-khi says; *‘T(ike nail- 
“ powder of a pregnunt wotnim, and pul a little in your eyes; it 
- will then remove thereirom the tatanict-tilm'* 
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Li Shi-chcn gives ns fifty reripo^ hpsed on all that qinidt 
wisdom. Remarkiible is th.e following onej * Alwnyfl cut your finger^ 
" mils on a kengsjh'en day, and tboao of your tooa un a kiah- 
^wij day, and calcine tlie cuttings every year on the 16 th. day 
‘of the seventh moon; mix the ashes with water, and drink them 
up, for thus the three death^causing influences and the nine sorts 
*of vermin shall be destroyed in you. This method is called: the 
‘decapitation of the three death-causing influences. It is also said 
‘that those influences move through the tw'o hands on klah-yin 
days, so that it is on these that the fluger^'naiLs ought to he cut; 
■ami as they move about the feet on kiah-wu days, the nails oT 
“the toes should be then cut” ^ 

Still more disgusdiig is the practice of treating the sick and 
the wounded with human secretions. Not all these are allotted a 
place in the Chinese Pliarmacopccia. Tears are declared poisonous, 
being apt to give a child cataract, should they drop on its eyes 
out ot the mother’s. Sweat, too, is venemous, and may produce 
boils or ulcers; as well as the blood, it is produced by the 
heart, so tliat one who cannot sweat ims no blood, and a bloodless 
[)erson does not perspire. Wax from the ears is recommended in 
sundry cases, hut exelusiveiy for external use, Mixed with excrements 
of earth-worms, it is rubbed on bites of snakes and insects. Wounds 
are healed with ear-wax of the patient hitnself, mixed with sempinga 
of his naiL j it is deemed good also for hot water blisters and boils, and 
more particularly for ear-corn pbiints. For extcnnil use are nlao prepara¬ 
tions from phlegm and spittle. The reputed medical value of these secre* 
by the nice names given them [iy leeches and phar¬ 
maceutics, viz. ‘ling fluid", and “shon water'’i 

they being, aa Li^ Shi-chen says, “modificaititjns of tiie khi possessed 
of tsing *. This learned author reDomnienJs washing one’s eyes 
every morning with one's o^vo sidiva, and rubbing tliem continuoiislv 
with the Angers and thumbs after having licked the nails, tliis 
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Ixiing a gocd expedient to sharpen the cye-aight. Persona in coma or 
swoon are rtjsuacititled by aorae one spitting vchemetitly into their 
face and biting their heels and the nails of their fingers and 
thuenbe, gently calling to them all the while. The i'OHff 

muA gives four recipes for boils or wens and sniike-bites, in which 
the patient's own saliva, or that of others, is the main substance. 

Life-lengthening and curing itowcr is ascribed also to human milk, 

* Medical men*’, says Li 5hi-chcn, 'conceal its tme name, and 
'call it sien-wiue. It may enter into the composition of medicines 
' only when it is that of a woman at the birth of her first-bom son, 
** or that of a healthy woman” h It cures inllaiued eyes, atrophy, 
debility of the viscera, etc., softening also the skin and making it 
white. As a medictiment, it is mixed aometimes with the excrements 
of sparrows, "Tao Hung-king relates of one Chang Ts'ang of tl)c 
" llan dynasty, who, though old and toothless, kept n himdred 
' wives and ooncubmes, and always fed on human milk, with this 
•reanit that he lived upward of a hundred years, blessed with 
' a body as corpulent ns a pumpkin” *. Ho Shang-obi, a dignitary 
who fiuurlshed in the first half of the fifth century, ‘ had consumption, 
” and drunk women’s milk for several years, thus restoring his health*' *. 

Li Shi-chen says, that the History of the South contains, moreover, 

* an inEtance of nn old man in Jang-chHng, who reacheil the age 
' el two hundred and forty by nothing else than drinking the milk 
*of the wives of his great-grandsuns” *. 

The reasons why milk is deemed to be health-preserving and 
healtli-restoring, aro to be sought for in Its supposed identity with 
the blood, * What nre, thus says Kheu T%ung-shih, the reasons why 
'human milk luis so many virtues ns a remedy for the eyes? 
' Well, a man’s heart produces blood j when Liii liver contains 
' blood and his spleen receives blood, he is able to see, and when 
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* wnter unters mto tbe faranle menses, the blood iij tJie latter ia 
" formed. That whieh iorms milk above, for tee the TiiCQsea bencatb, 
“ which Jiroves that milk is blood. Why then should milk imve 
‘ no proper eSeei when dropped into the oyeg ?” ’ We b<iiJe the 
render may be clover enough to doeiphet for himself thia piece of 
leumednoss, fur wo are at a loss how to explain il. 

Having Seen in cliapter XI!, 2, that the seeds ofeertuin phmtaare 
highy valued in leechcnift and lifa-pTOlongingart as special seats of the 
vitality of thcMse plants, we might estpect that the same tniin of 
thought would letid ibu Chinese to ascribu restoTativo virtue to 
human seed. * Li Shi-ehen writes: The hrati of the k h i, which 
‘ builds up the body, changes into semen, which accumulates in 
' the gate of life, the latter Iseing the mansion of the semen und 

* of the blood. Without bluotl no semen is formed, and wdum there 
‘is no khi, the semen is not nourished. Hence, when the bloixl 
‘ is abundant, the semen Sourlsbes, and when the k h i hoc nmubites, 

* the semen is present to its full amoiuit" *. It is (letbapa owing 
to their thus considering it to be a prrifluct of tho blood and of 
the khi or soul, that the Chinese denote semen by the seme 
word tsing which, na the render knows, signifies the vital force of 
tho sold, without which the soul cannot act. But it will rither 
astonish us to hear, that semen occupies no place of significance 
in thempentica. Mixed with the excrements of hiiwks or eagles, it 
is usetl to had skin-scars and pimples on the face, and as n Wlsam 
for wounds, hot water blisters and stindiy cniptioiis; but this is 
nearly all the use that is made of it. Ncverthcleas, the cunviction 
that semen possesses life-lengthening virtues was not w'anting in 
Li Slii-chen'a time, for in montiuning that the semen of men uud 
women waa then used on a large scale for sorcercuii purpe^es, he 
declares * the eating of such sordid ilregs, in order to prolong the 
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TRR riJlC£NTA, ANU m MEDICAL tijltdzs. SDa 

'AEtuml (lur&tion of tile, to 1)e tbegreuteat notifeoBe und btapidity” \ 
Mocb more medicEil k u^ritwd to tlie plnt^Dta. ' Wu Kliiu 
^saidf thtit in the old recipes of the purple river car (a name for 
“ tile placenta among medic^ sogea) nodialinctlQD waa made between 
“that of B male and a female child, but that recent genemtions 
“ had begun using the former for mule patients, and the latter for 
“fcniHlc; otlieiB, howevert opined that they ought to be used in 
”a reversed sense. The best are those produced at a first deliverj; 
“ the nest in quality, also good for use, are those from strung and 
“ robust, healthy women. The placenta ought to be washed in 
“dean lice-wuter; then, placed in a hamhoo basket, it must be 
“immersed in a constant stream of water, till the fibres of the 
“ film ore washed away; and next, after oue washing with milk 
“ and odorous spirits, it must be placetl in a hamper of wicker, 
“ dried in the sun, and pulrensed. Some roust this powder on 
“ porcelain; others cook the pbicenta in alcohol, and then knead 
“it into a soft mass; or they steam it in an alembic, kuead it 
“and sun it, and those treated in this way are considered the best. 
"According to Tung Ping*, the prevailing method of cooking the 
“ placenta in akuhol and masting it on fire, or rainoving the fibres of 
“the film, is a great mistake, for if the after-birth is masted or boiled, 
“ the child in most cases cannot be brought up. Hence, steaming 
"and kneading it, and mixing it thereon with medicine, is the best 
“method; and as the fibers and the film are the first genuine khi 
“ in a coagulatiKl form, they most not be severed from it” *, 
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THJ5 sogi# m PHiliOSOPHT AND POlJC-OOSCfPTlOJr. 


Cb'eu IWg.kfii say8, 'that in (auste of atrophy settled in the 
“ k Ii i of tht* blood, Of when a woman has consuniptioD ot a 
“wrinkled blackish face, or a tUaeaae in the abdomen or the flesh, 
“wnnecteil with slow atrophy, the [jlatwnta must then be worked, 
"in a quite cienn condition, into dainties of any sort by way of 
•dumplings, and thus given the patient to ejit, but without the 
“woman knowing U"i. Wu Kidu also says! *it cures all kinds of 

* consumption in men or \vomen, as also quiet mental derangement 
" and epilepsy, conviilaiuna and spasms, loss of memory and idiocy, 
“ It gives rest to the heart, nourishes the blood, increases the breath, 
"and strcngthcnfi the tsing"*. 

"The placenta, tlins adds U Sbi-chen, is mentioned by Ch'en 
Tsang-kht in his ^es*ts^tio sAiA t* but only few people before 
him made use of it, In recent days it has coiue into vogue 
"since Mr. Chn of Tan^khi disenssed its merits; and since Kwali 
“Ts'ang and Wu Khiu liegan to make a medicament of it, known 
" as very generant pills (see it has made its way through 

“ the world on a still more extensive scale. It is stated in the Books 
“ of the Sui Dynasty that the women in Idu-kiu, on ^ving birth 
" to a child, ulwnya devour the jilacentii*; and Chiiog Shi-ching 
“ says in the £iie/t yiu /itA, that the Liao in the eight Kwei r^ous, 
" when a male child is burn, ruast the placenta in a mixture of 
“sundry dainties, then convoking the nearejit kindred to cut it, 

" But such practices remind one of animals that eat their placenta 

* on littering, and they do not belong to the human race. In the 
‘ Siao Vj5 fasff or Medicaments for Babies, by tbe hand of Tsmi 
“ Hing'kung*, it is said: 'The placenta should be stnicd avray in ii 

* felicitous spot under the sahitaiy Influenoes of the aky or the 
" moou, deep in the ground, and with earth piled up over it cure' 

" fully, in order thnt the child may be ensured a hmg life. If it is 
“ devoured by a swiue or dog, tbe child los^ its intcUeet; if 
“insects or ants eat it, the child becumes serafnlous; if crows 
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•or tnajfpies swalJow it, the child mil hiive an abrupt or violent 
“ death} if it » cast into the fire, the child incurs ruiuiing sores, 
" It is also forbidden to defile with it any wells in the vk-mitj of 
“a temple dedicated to the tutchiry divinity of the soil, or any 
“ furnaces, streets or limes*’ 

From a list uf placenta-recipes, gleaned by Lt Shi-cHen from 
earlier works, we see that certain fiiraoiis •river car pills” cure 
debility and atrophy of women, phthisis, etc. The "veiy gencrant 
pills”, luonlioned above, further the birth of boys, increase deliveries, 
and are of good avail nt diifieiiit ehildbfrth, or at irregular men¬ 
struation. They bring hack life into people on the point of dying, 
and they arc highly salutojy for the sexual organs, sharpening also 
the ears and eyes, and prolonging life. It is for that great genemnt 
power that they bear their uuiue. Medicines with the placenta as 
main ingredient are good also for lunacy, convulsions, epilepsy, etc. 

Still, water found after seven or eight years in a pot in which 
a placenta was buried, is useful for making precious mixtures for fever 
and stomach-disGBsc, such water being deemed to be a transformation 
of the placenta. The Southerners hide placentas Lu the ground for 
this purpose, placing, moreover, sundry other ingredients in the [Kit, 
to increase the medical power. The umbilical cord, too, b highly 
valued na a febrifuge, and as n prophylactic against small-pox. 

Seeing the loathsume excretions of childbirth in so high esteem 
with China's tiicilical world of the past and the present, it can 
no more astoobh us that curing and healing powers are asedbed 
also to female menses. • Nowadays”, buys Li Shi-chen, •aorceruiui 
■arts ore practised by soiue doctors of medicine, w'ho befool the 
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iiTnplB-niiiidLrd with roll of druniig. Tbt?ir arts cotnc to Ihisj that 
they take the Hjgt medijcg of virgins and swallow Ihem^ calling 
^ that stuff precnrsoiy natural red miniiup. Simple minds creclit 
^ them, and swjillow such sordid stuff ^ an occult medicine^ thus 

* incurring o«X!iisior!ally scarlet fe^er. In every respect such horrid 

* things are to be sighed at” \ In spite of this poignant fnlmlnation 
hurled in the face of quack-doctors^ our respectable^ most highly 
learned medical ignoramus docs not JiimBelf ref min from giving in 
ilia sutndard work a d<>zen prescriptions prepared from the menses 
of girls, and from the fihtes to be found therein. Those prescriptions 
teach iiSp ihjit the aahes of menses are especially good for fever^ 
convulsions of children^ and wounds inflicted with poisoned arrows^ 
or by tigers and wolves. Ointments prcjiarcd from menses are 
rubbed on boils and ulcers, or on wounds incurred whDe skinumg 
a boi^; and so on. 

Dirt scraped from the teeth is recommended for snakc-bitea and 
stings of insects^ and for splinters tlmt cannot he cxtnicted, us it 
prevents the formation of ulcers ^ No isxcretions are made a more 
extensive use of than faeces and urine, *The people close to 
“ city-ruitrketa''* says 'P^ao Hnng-kmg, ■take empty jura, close them, 
*and place them in the dung, thus obtaining after n. series of 

* years a very black ami bitter Jinid (filtered through the pores?), 
‘ which they call yellow d^on-soup. This h good for pestilential 
‘ disease, and cures the moribund, Ta Ming * aays: Cut wet bamboo 

* in the twelfth month, draw off the green bark, and gather juice 

* by soaking the tubes in dong; this juice will cure natuml fever and 
■ cnipoisonment, and it is called purity of dung. If black pods are 
■thus soaked, or sugax-c^ne, they cure natimd fevers, and are 
■called human intemai yellow, Atsoording to Cku Chen-heng, 
■internal yellow ni to bo made in the following way; —-Take a 
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^bnniboo tube, put florae powder of sweet kerb {sugiir-cane?) into 
“ it, end plu^ the open ends with bnmboo wood then sink it into 
“n dun^'jnr in the winter montba, aucL take it out of it in the 
“ beginning of tbe spring, to hang it up in au idry spot and leave 
“ U there in the sliude to dry, on which you may open the bamboo, 
•take the herb out, and ilry it for use. And Wang Ki^ says: 
“Take braided leaves, such as arc used to wrap dumplings in, or 
•some cotton paperj lay out some yellow day upon it, and sprinkle 
“ dung-sap over it, which, filtering tliruugh the clay, may be caught 

• up as a clear juice in a new jar. This jar, covered with a dish, 
•is to be buried firmly in tbe gromui for a year, and wbeatiken 
•out, tbe contents will be found as limpid as well-water, and 
“ devoid of the slightest bad odour. Tbe older this water is, the 

• Imtter its qualities are; at any rate it is much superior to that 
“ which is obtained by soaking bamljoo tubes” *. This cstbetical 
brew is drunk against fever-delirium, fits of insanity, virulent 
cruptioufl of the epidermis, pulmonary Lousumption, hemoirhage, etc. 

Ashes of feeces, and faeces and urine fermented with some boiled 
rice for a long time, are prescribed for phthisis and dryness of the 
bones (?). Burned excrsmenls, used internally, stop nose-bleeduig. and 
dried excrements are highly commended for Htoraach-complaiuts and 
ill! aorta of eruptions, including siiiull-pox; the sap of excrements 
is an antidote, etc. h’resh faeces are applied to the bites of rabid dogs. 
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THE 80(rr< IK MttTiOSOl'Ht’ ANU TOliK^COHCEmON, 

Urine, espedallF of young boys, is used for the same eat^ories 
of coiuplaintji. acooHitig to 'rao Hung-kitig. may be 

cured by drinking seireral cups of it, and Khcii Tsung-shili says 
that a cupful of tepid urine of a boy should he given to women 
after delivery, to e^pel the blood aecompanjmg tho aiter-birth 
Chu Chen^heng relates the following incident: - I often saw ari 
•old woman over eighty, looking, however, not older than forty. 
*1 askal how it ivas she looked so young; am) I was then apprised 
t at she hail siiHercd under a virulent disease, in which somebody 
' advised her to drink human nrine; and hadng done so Ibr more 
than forty years, she was still strong and vigorous in spite of 
•her great age, and exempt from all disease" ** According to Li 
bhi-chen, - urine being the same matter as blood, it has a salt 
ttwtc, accelerates the circulation of the blood, and eures blood- 
* diseases *, Besides for head'ache, it ia deemed good for sore 
throat and fever, for worms, hetiiorrhogv and oonstipatiou. The 
recipes make a clear distinction between the operation of the uriDe 
of others and that of the patient himself; and male persona oo»ht 
to use that of females, but the fair sex tliat of men and boys.'’ 

The list of tiriniiry reci|)es is long. In the event of a devil possessing 
a jierson and making him ill, he U to drink old urine in a far 
fltate of decay, from which the loathsome stench has been expelled 
a little by bailing. The contents of jars used os conimun urinals, 
are given to patients labouring under unquencIiabJe thiret, but 
without th^ being told what they take, eke the elfect 19 naught. 
Sunstroke is cured hy placing around the navel of the patient a 
ring of clay and urinating in it, so that the temjiemture of the 
fluid may get through the navel into the belly. So. also, it is a vciy 
old rescript to uiinate swooned peisous upon their face, to make 
mem come rounil. Wounds and bruises, and bites of snakes and 
dogs are washed with boys’ urine or with that of the patient 
himself, who ia also to drink it in order to stop the effusion ol 
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blood and heal the wo and. For bites of s^oakea nnd insectaj women’s 
iirine i 5 » profeired, and if old and putrid, it is considered to ho 
better than fresh. To cure tlcafness, urine is trickled into the ears. 
Indamed eyes tire washed with it. When a fetua dies in the womb, 
it is ex pulsed by giving the mother the boiled urine of her husbimd 
to drink; and laliouring women drink urine to alleviate their pams 
nnd accelerate their delivery. 

White sediment of urine, called • internal white of men” \ 
is scooped out from the large jars well known to the nosee of 
travellers in China, which all classes keep in the house-rooms for the 
use of the family, and the putrid contents of which they sell 
for dung. This stuff is dried in the sun or in the wind, and used 
for much the same ends os urine itself. Urea, called autumn-stone 
or autumn-ice ’ from its being fiibrkiited, on certain superstiiious 
groanils, exclusively in autumn, is likewise a substitute for urine. 
^'People of later times”, says Li Shi-cheu, “prepare by means of 
“fire a white substance from intemal white of men, which they 
^*call autumn-stone, saying it ia produced frotn the remiiina of 
“the khi of the semen”*, la this passage, the unimifitic basis of 
the belief in the medical virtue of urea and urine is obvious* 
Orea is much used by sensualists to stir up their sexual lusts, it 
being considered to be Iiubuetl with yang matter on acieount of 
the aflinity, stated above, of urine with blood or the aoul. It is 
fnbriented by the coctioii of urine, and by boiling the dregs thus 
formed, reitemtedJy with clean water, till a snow-white sfidiment is 
obtained. “This, if taken for a long time, is a medicinu for iliseosea 
“of all sorts, ft strengthens the marrow of the botiea, restores the 
“vital force (tsingl nnd the bloorl, opens the heart, increases 
"energy, and restores the temperntura of the body, giving a 
“ downward course to the sexual passions. He who swallows it long 
“ enough, will always have under the navel a fieiy or warm sensation 
“curing all cold diseases”*. It is taken mostly as a powder, or in 
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TJIK SOTTIi IK PillLOSOrilT ASD FOLICHTOKtsemON. 


pills. Tt is declare to prolong life imd kppp the individiuil 
young, especially when mixetl befurehand with some milk of male 
persons. 

Whereas ports of the humaii baiyowe their important place nioong 
medicines and pmphy Inc tics to the animation and vital power they 
are deemed to contain, it foDows almost necessarily that such a place 
should be ailottod also to the hones of the dead, for we need not 
repent here again the inveterate belief of the Chinese in the animation 
of such human romaina. 

The head especially being holieved to be animated, and mereover, 
identified with lleavon (see pp. 70 wj,), the skull naturally passes 
for a seat of tho aonl which Heaven lias infused into the being, 
Ilcncc it IS termed in medical science: “ the coverelo of the celeatinl 
ling *, Its animation is thought to be particnJatly strung at the 
sagittal suture, through which the hejiveuly soul enters the individual 
before or at Ills birth, when it is still an open fentancl. Li Shi-chen 
declares this spot to be “the place where the soul-powere accuiuuLite” 
On the authority of earlier authors, he enumerates several diseasea 
that Way be cured with preparatioiiii Ijcoiu sktdbbones. Against 
consumption, for instance, he recommends the following prescription 
from a renowned medical work of the 'Fang dynasty** 

“Take three ounces of roasted human skulhbone, and ten 
"ounces of musk of the musk-deer; pound this mixture with a 
"thousand pestle-atrokes, and make pills of it as big aa Fung 
" tree seeds; swallow seven such pills at once with some tieverage 
"frequently every day; theo, if a bluo arteiy protrudes on your 
breast, it should be pricked with a needle, and if the colour 
of the blood is not black, you will be cured in seven claya" V 
" Cb*^Gii Tsnug-klit says: The best bones are those that are 
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“thoroughly rotten. A frugaient of three fingers* breadlli should 
“be tousttd over & dull, smothered fire for a night, till the 
** rancid, filthy stench is entirely expelled j with same boy*s urine it 
“must then be cooked in on earthen pot for some time, end the 
“urine he poured off; subset]uentlj, this hone is to be kept for ii 
“time under the house in u pit of one ch*ih, and the hwun, 
“contained in the medtctne then made of it, will have the best 
“effect in bringing beck the shen Into patients. For ti male 
“ pison female bone must be taken, and for a female pei'son male 
“ hone*' b 

Other bones may, of course, have quite ob well a snhitaty effect 
upon the constitution of man, “Golcme bones of the dead, pulverize 
“them, und drink three tsUeii of the powder in alcohol when 
“your stomach is empty; then, if yon receive a bastouade, your 
“skin will not blister, nor any tumors he produced by the blows, 
“And if you take the pwder for a long time, your epidermis 
“will thicken ^ Fragments of bones of the dead, burned and rubbed 
“into miAturee, are a sUen-contoining medicine for eruptions 
“on the shins in the regions where longevity reigns" *. Though 
allottiog to these end other dictions of former doctors places in 
his renowned standard work, in Slu-ehen declares himself no zealous 
partisan for medical necrophogy. “The ancients", thus he argues, 
“considered interment of uncovered hones to be n work of philanthropy 
“and virtue, and still such bones are jpithered for medlcRmeats 
“for the sake of gain! Is this a humane application of our artP 
“l>ogs eat no dogs’ bones; may then men eat the hones of his 
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fellow ujon ? ' To euipliEijdiM) the TiciouBiiiss of such pructiees, he 
ap(>eala to tho following episode. teoDuntod hy Twan Ch'ing-shih: 
"A person in King-^ihau, named Chung Ts'ifa-ching, was an able 
«ctiPer nf wounds nnil cuts. A military man with an injiued ahin- 
*'bone applletl to him, to be cured. He liiiu som^ medicinal 
^ spirits to drink, and tlien ripping up his deflh, remoyed a piece 
‘oi broken bone, two lingers long} then he uhiscd the wound 
" with some omtinent, and in a few days everything was in its 
former good conditton,. Then two years passed away, on which 
"the pain in the shin suddenly returned, and sent the patient 
'* back to his aargeon to iiak his advice. ' Whenever the bone I 
'‘cstracted auSera from cold’, thus spoke the latter, ‘you must 
“feel pain; look it np imtncdmteiy*. It was found under the 
“bed; and he onlered it to be washed with warm water and 
" to be put into some ootton, on which the pain vauiahed So 
“great a spiritual sympatiiy”, thus Li Shi-chen eicloims, “was 
“dhtplayed here; who will now pretend that dry l>ones have no 
“knowledge? This event mnat open the eyes of all who posaesa 
‘^hiimantr fcolings” 


hlarth or dust from a eremation-pluce, being mised with particlea 
of the ashes of the corpse, is deemed good to re-umnmte iiersons 
lying in a trance or in a swoon, or labouring tindor any un- 
conBciousneas ascribed to a departure of their soul, “ lu coses of 
catalepsy, when the patient seems to be dead and recognizes 
nobody, tw'o or three ts^ien of earth fmin a cremation-place 
“should be triturated, and a hot water extract of it be poured 
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"into lib mouth, on wlibh he will come round immedmfeLy” 

It b [irofaohlj owing to the general aversion, prevalent in ordinarj 
times nnd ciicumstiuiccs, to mutiliitioo of the dead, that we read so 
seldom of medicines made from nndecayed corpses. Only one instance 
of it has oome under our notice, namely in the /.ywea, which states 
"that the corpse of King h'ang", the great adept of occuUbm in 
the first century lieforo Chrbt, " whs still undccayed and eomplete 
"in the 1 hi period (403—41 fi), and in every respect anundecayed, 
"rigid body, so that, hutmui flesh bemg gorxl for medicine, the 
" soldiery cut him into pieeea” 

Befort) concluding thb chapter, we may still call to mind that 
moat closely connected with medical anthropophagy on animistic 
grounds, certain ideas and practices arc which we mentioned in 
our First Book, in the first pkeo (sec pp. 327 JC'f), that parts of 
H coffin |iOfiaes3 thempcutic virtue, nijd chip from it are used 
as a saui-restoring medicine. We annotated also in that same place 
of our work, and on some other pages {e.ff. 361), that the cause 
of that phenomenoo b thb, that a coffin or grave is deemed to 
be thoroughly imbued with the sheu of the corpse hidden iu it, 
and to form with iLiit corpse one humugonous animated suhsLanoe, 
manifesting ut.x'aaioiiHlIy li n g or soul-power. The render further knows 
that plants growing on graves are likewise deemed inhabited by 
the souls of the Uuried. It is, in consequence, logiciil tliat to such 
plants, too, medical virtues should he uscrilied. "Chkti I’iiang-khi 
states about herbs from the grove of u woman who died iu childbed, 
"that tiifiy should be plucked for the sore ulcero ol her baby; without 
"looking behind, a decoclioa should be made of them to wash the 
"child with, which will he healed after being thus treated not more 
" than three times" *. But we mast remark here that the oircum- 
stance, known to our readers (seo p. 03), that the sonl in the grave 
is considered to be the sheu or yang soul, has caused Leeches 
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and pathologists to baao the medical virtue of things derived from 
a coffin or a grave, particukrJy on the reasoning that yang flubatiinisi 
nentnilizeg and destroja yin spirits or kwei. and may therefore 
^dy eapel theee also &om patients ivlionv th^ possess or harass. 
Sn^cli medicines therefore take ns into the field of Exomiam, to 
which we will devote Part IV of this Book. 



CHAPTER XV. 


ON ATPABmONB, AND THEIR iNFT-tlBJfClE (Jl-tJN THE fATt OF MAN. 

Our readers will, no doubt, remeuiber that it la an old belief 
ia Cliiua tbnt the Llniverse k filled in all its parts with shen 
aatl kwei, coiistituentfi, reapectivdj, of the Yang and the Y^in 
or the two chief powers of the Cosaioa, the dual operation of which 
h. the Tao or Course of the Uni verse, by which all creation, evolution 
and destruction are produced (page Id). This great fundamental 
tenet of Animistic Philosophy naturally implies that those alien 
and kwei aro the difitributora of all good tmd evil, good and 
evil being, indeed, direct emanations Irom the Vang and tlie Yin, 
as well as everything that oilsts in the UniverHe, In other terms, 
the ahen and the kwei were of old the anthors and regulators 
of the good and the laid fate of everylxxly and everything. 

The oldest direct reference to this belief ocenrs in the YiA 
This Classic says; Great man UBsiniilate their happiness and inis- 
fbrtunea with the kwei and the shen”^ One of the great 
doctrines of cosmogonic Philosophy, via. that the Yang embraces 
mnre particularly the bcneficient half uf the Universo, and the Yin 
the Don-beneficient half, would enforce the inference upon us that 
the shen, which are the yang spirits, are conceived to be eiclu- 
sively beneficifil, the kwei or yin spirib, on the other hand, 
to be evil gliosts. For such iintnntable logic, however, the ancient 
Chinese seem to have fait not much, for a fitet it is that we 
find both good and evil ascribed by thorn to the two categories 
of spirits equally. 

To prove that, in ancient Cinna, the shen actually held a 
position as evil spirits, we need only refer to the evidence of a 
few old works. In the first place we may mention here the CAeu A, 
which aetjuainte us with a functionary denoted as " the Court- 
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"yard Oilicer, whose task it was to shoot down the birda of bad 
"omen to the royal reHiileaca, and who, when he had to do with 
"ft shen, bad to shoot at it with a bow generally used for ahootitig 
"ttt the moon during an eclipse, as also with wang arrows”* 
which served for shooting at the eclipsed sun. The Khienlung 
oditors of that work, are of upinion that the latter half of this passiige 
was interpolated by Liu Ilin a scholar of repute living about 
the beginning of our em, the son of Liu liiang. But still in this 
case the fact remidns, that shen deemed to be evil spirits and, 
con9e<]uently, deserviug to be shot at, were believed in in Liu 
Hin’s time. 

The carious SittA-Aai teeming with notea on all sorts 

of marvellous, phantastic beings in countries near and distant, 
a work for which scholars generally claim ii veiy high age, also 
makes mention of mischief-working shen, “Ir the mountains oi 
“ Uwai-kiang celestial sh en reside, which have the shape of a 
“bull or cow, eight legs, two heads, and a tail like that of a 
'* horse. Wherever they appear, the region falls a prey to soldiery ^ 
“The nine mountains between tho Shi-ha mount and the Wu- 
“kao mount cover a distance of 6900 miles; their ahon have 
"forma human in evei^- respect, but they possess goats' boras, 
" Whenever they appear, wind, ratu and water cause damage V 
“Shen named keng-fu move about constantly at a limpid, cool 
“pond which cniita light whenever they enter or quit it; and 
“when they appear, the realm or tlie dynaaW is overthrown'"*'. 

The Tso in its turn, represcuta the slien as capable of 

working evil eis well ws doing good, leaching us at the some time 
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thflt they do so to pOTVish erime and eorruption, and to reward 
virtue. “ In aiituiuD, in the seventh month ef the dSnd, year of 
“Chwang'fl reign th. C. 661)”t thus that work reliites, “a shon 
“deaccnded in Shea ™ III® Kwoh). Hwai, the 

“king, naked Kwo, the hiatoriagrapher, what it eame for, nnd he 
‘'replied 5 ‘When a shite ia going to fluarish, lunimous ahen 
“ (ni ing-sho n) descend to see to the blessings bestowed on it, 

“nnd when u state is tottering to its fall, the shen likewise 
" deseead, to see to the evil inflicted on it. Thus it may occur that 
“states flourish by apparitions of shon, or that they perish thereby, 
“ and cases of bulb sorta have come to pass in all the reigns ot the 
“royal families of Yu. Uin, Shang and Cheuh tbs king nov^ asked 
“Kwo what he advised him to do. And the answer was: 'Present 
“ to it its own proper otFerings, which are those suited to the days 
“an which it comes'. And the king did so. 

“After the historiographer whs gone, he heard that the king of 
“Kwoh had asked that spirit fur investiture (with new temtory), 
“So he returned, and spoke: ‘Kwoh will soon perish, for this rcoiin 
“consults the shexi alxiut iM^ople-oppressiog measurofi’. The shen 
“had been in Shen for sw months, when the Ruler of Kwoh 
“ ortlered the sacrifieer Y^ing, the superintendent of the anoestnd 
“temple Khii, and the historiographer Yin to present a sacrifica 
“to it, on which the shen promised to endow him with new 
“territory- Yin, the hisUiriographer, then said: 'Oh, Kwuh must 
“perish! 1 have heard that, when a state U to fluuriah, its Ruler 
“listFiia to his people, and when it is to petiah, he listens to the 
“ahen. The alien are Intelligent, correct and Impartial, and they 
“adjust their acta to the conduct of men; and therefore, how 
“could any new tErritory be obtained by Kwoh, a atn^ so grmtly 
'* lacking in virtue?” ’ 
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Bul for tliftl all, if we admit that apcctrophobj is as old as mankind, 
and that the anoiout Ckiaese had kwoi long before they inyented 
shen (b. page 8), it logically follows that the part of maloToletit 
apiritB must have been always acted iimoogst them eapecialJv by 
kwei. The Tao dWfl alone would quite suffice to prove this fact. 
We read in it, for instance, in the record of eveute in the year 
a34 b.C.i “Tszii‘-ch''an of the state of Ching wiaa delegated to Tsin, 
“and found the Rvder of this kingdom in bnd hedtJi. Han Siien- 
“t9®e received the visitor, and said to him, privately: *Oiir Ruler 
has been lying ill now for three months; wc have Ijeen all run- 
“ning ulmut to the several places of sacrifice, but his condition has 
"got worse instead of better. Now he has dreamed that a yellow 
'‘bettr entered the door of his chamber; what evil kwei can 
“that be?'"'. It seems that Tsa^-eb'an was taken in his lime 
for a special expert in ghosts and spirits, for we read of him in 
the aame section of the Tao r/l'icpfl; “When he went to Tain, Chao 
“ King-tssjil asked him: 'Can Poh-yiu have had the power to 
"become a kvrei (on his death)?' 'Yea*, was the reply, ‘When a 
“man is bom, the first thing that deyclopn in him is wh»t we 
"call the p‘oh; after his p'oh has been produced, we denote the 
“yang substance (that is in him) by the name of hwun. Things 
“and matters nf all sorts being thereupon used and hiindletl hy 
"him, the tsing or energy^ of his soul inereases, so that his 
“hwun and hig p'oh become strong, in consequence of which he 
comra into the pusBcssion uf tsing quite suuud and vigorous, 
“acquiring in this way a shun or ming. Wheu an ottlmaty 
“man or woman dies a violent death, the hwun and the p'oh 
"can continue to hang on that person, and thus they may form 
“a licentious evil being; how much more inny wc expect sometliiug 
“like that to have been the case with Liuug Siao, who was even a 
“dcscBudaut of our former monarch, the Ruler Muh, and a gnitidson 
“of TaiElfdiaijg, iUid a son of Teze-'rh “ all magnates of our realm 
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“ sacMSsively in its govefniueiit far tbr^c geuemtioTUi! Ching 

*'is, in fact, not ricli aud great; It even called an iiirigniticjint 
‘■state; yet u family which haa held there the remA of govemmeot 
“for three generations, mnst have used and handled a vast miniher 
“ol things and matters, and have thereby acquired a great deal 
“of fioiil-energy (ising). His chin, moreover, was a large one, go 
“that he had plenty of help and support. Is It uot quite reasonablo 
“ then that, on having died a violent death, he uhould be capable 
“ of acting as a. k w e i ?" ‘ 

It ivHs, no doubt, his firm behef in the dangerous influeiiL'e 
which k wei OH well as shen may exercise at any time, which mode 
Confudns, “on heiog asked by his disciple Fan-ch~i about wisdom, 
“declare, that it might be coiled wise to worship the kwei and 
“the shen, but to keep them also at a distance'’^*. jUJ the above 
extracts combined, hardly give us more than a few chief traits of 
andent Chinese lore about the influence of ghosts upon the fate 
of men, and other native hooks of pre^hristian time likewise are 
so destitote of passages that might increase our knowledge on the 
pint, that it La not worth while to quote from them. Happily, 
Wang Ch'ung, the eicentric sceptic of the first century of our era, 
devoted his pu to the subject, and making it a murk for his 
sarcastic criticisms, has preserved for us the knowledge of many 
notionB of bis time in regard of spirits. His writings plans their 
author in a remarkable light for hia bold denial of disembodied 
human souls being able to act ns mischievous kwei, and he bus 
conquered thereby a place in our esteem above other Chinese sages 
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of all epoflks, not one of wliotn boa shofvn independeucc of mind 
enough to go fio far. 

“Mankind"^ thus he wrote, “sots, that a dead ninQ beconiEs 
“a kwei which, possfsaaing iutelUgenco, can injure others. But 
“ when we put tliijs tenet to the test by oonsidering living hBings 
“in general, we arrive at the conclusion that a dead man cannot 
“become a kwei, aiui that, through lac."k of cansejonsnestj, he cannot 

“ poeeibly cause any damage __A man ia a living being, and so 

"is an animal; an animal does not become ii kwoi at lie death, 
“and why then shonlii this be the case with man onlyF'^ Now 
setting forth that the vital spirits of a man no longer exist on 
his death. Just ns little as the throbbing of his sirterica, with which 
they are identic (comp, p, 11), his body, moreover, becoming then 
mere dust, Wang Ch'ung concludes that there can be no questien 
of his forming a kweu Indeed, thus he argues, a living man 
without ears and eyes possesses no more eousciousness than 
there is in a plant or a tree; how then could be possibly have 
more of it when even bis vital spirits have left him? So, when n 
kwei <« a shen appears, it cannot pCHsaibly be the ghost of ti 
human being. And when we see a kwei in human ahupe, It follow's 
from this shape itself that it cannot be the soul uf a dead man, 
it being ahaoliitely iraposaihlc for a soul to appear in the shape of 
a body which is aanihilatcil by the process of decay, even to the 
hair iind the skin. No, lluis our author eonclades, “ just as impos* 
“slble is it for a dead man to appear visibly by uaing the shape 
“of a living man, as it is for a living man to render himself 
“invisible by means of the soul (hwun) of a dead man”*. 

Were men really to change into kwei by their death, how 
then is it that kwei are only oceasiunaity seen by one or two 
at a time, instead of appearing at any moment and everywhere 
by whole legions, the world having in fact, aince the separation 
of the primaiy' chaos, been inhabited by myriads and myriads of 
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niett? Wai-o-the-WTsps arc, Eocording to prevalent opinion, tlie blood 
of men who perished by steel in the bet tie* field b, and blood ie the 
vital breath (t a in g k hi) of the living (comp. p. SO); — now then, 
never have sock spectral flameH been seen in human shape, for the 
blood producing them huving no such form. .Ml which fimts tend 
to prove that a huiiiEn ghoat canaot have a human shape after 
death, so that kwei which occaaionally appear in such a form, 
cannot Im disembodied kwei of men. 

Heivcn and earth produm fire, but by no meana can they make 
ashe* of » humed-out fire flame up anew. Uow then could we, 
misemble creatures as we are, end not less unable to make iiahea 
hhise, cause our own l^einga to re^appear when our lives arc oitmet? 
And admitting that it is the vital soul(tsing alien) which becomes 
li visible kwei when the body is annihilated, how then ore we to 
explain the Ihcit that kwei arc seen in general with dresses and 
girdles on, although, to be sure, elotlies and belts never posses^d 
i\ vital aoul? This mystery does not in the least lose its mysteri* 
ousness by taking into consideration that a man's vital soul is 
identic with the blood that sustains his body, for clothes and belts 
were never snstained by any blood. 

On this, Wang Ch'ung to his sccund iirguraent, viz. that 

disembodied human souk, did thf^ really exist, would in no case 
have any knowledge or consciousness, Man’s soul, says bo, emerges 
at hia birth from the Primeval Breatli ^ in which it existed up 
to that moment in a state of perfect unconsciousness. Thera is, in 
oonsequeiice, no reason to believe its condition to be another when 
it is re^ibsorped by that Breath on his death, Besidea, intelligence 
or knowledge are connected directly with the five Constant Mattera 
which exist in u man because of their intensive relation with hia 
five viscera (comp, page *26); indeed, hia intelligence flares or 
fttilcs according to whether his viscera are in a sound eonditiuii 
or unsound. Hence, no intelligence can pfflably exist in ii being 
whose viscetu have rotted away along with his whole hotly. 

But there U more. The condition a man is in when he dreams, 
does not differ from that in which a dead Tiian is, as, in fact, 
dreaming occuri in a state of insensibility which, should there be 
no awakening from it, ia death. From this fact we must infer, that 
just as little as a man, while dreaming, has recollection of what 
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he did be wiis awake, a d(^rf man can recfilJ to hbi mind 

eventis of his Life, We toav" speak and act beside a sieeping 
without his perwiving aujthing of it, and that nutwithfitanding 
hia whole bodj and soul ate present; so, a forthn. we cannot 
pc^jblv expect that, if wc open the coffin of a dead luaa whose 
body and soul nre gone, that man will observe the good imd bid 
things WG do. Ifad the dead tcally oonsetouaness, then it would 
he the order of the day to see spirits of murdorefJ people appear 
before terr^trial judges to betray their slayetiij then, also, those 
whose btidiea are lost would regularly appear to their kinspeoplo 
to tell them where to look for them. 

Again, intelligence and oonsciousnesa exist in u living man on 
account of his vital sotii (tsiug shen) heing composed and settled; 
and they (ode and become confused in him under the slightest 
illness w'hich disturbs that soul. Cons^ucntly, that same intelligence 
and oousciousuess cannot but woue totally when death, which is 
au ultimate stage of disease, dissolves the patient’s soul entirely. 
Indeed, a man whose vita] fire is extinguished, cannot by any 
Tiieans manifest intelligence, just as impossible os it is for an esslinct 
fire to emit light. X clear proof that the dead are devoid of know¬ 
ledge, we have in the fact that many widows and widowers freely 
rc-marry, 'withunt their jealous first consorts shoiving any discontent 
at it, or inflicting any evil on tliem for it, and that though men 
and wouieu arc not, as a rule, much in the habit of leaviug their 
consorts^ undisturl>ed during life, should they venture to indulge 
in fumiliaritie* or incest with others. 

In support of the Bssertion that the dead have knowledge, it is 
often averred that from fields and plains where human bones lie 
unburied, plmniive sounds arise, whicli, when heard in the night, 
are taken for the voices of the dead. Rut this assumption ctinnot 
possibly be cjorrect, the dead being incapable of emitting any sounds, 
as their throats are rotten, their tongues stiffened. Is it possible 
to produce musical notes through rotten fiiues and pipes? Very 
likely the voices in qiiestion are nattiral sounds produced by the 
autumn,^ as “the breath or influence of that season con transform 
into plaintive and mournful sounds’* h Were they rcEiJly voices of 
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the dettd, we should hear them nt ovciy step^ the earth having 
lieen in course of time covered broadtsast all over with tlioiisands 
and my mils of an buried Iwdies. Living poreona who could never 
speiih, WB may teach to speak; bnt never has it heen possible to 
make a dead man utter a aouucl, and that nut withstanding he 
could speak before. Nor may we overlouk the fact that our speech 
is produced by the vigour of our breath, aud that our breath is 
a product of the food we take, so that, whereas a dead man cannot 
cat, it is also impossible for him to speak. But, thus some 
say, they f««d theinselvcs by inbaUng the etheiial parts (khi) of 
food. Thus aigumenting, they do not take into account that tlie 
souls of the living intrinsically nre the samo us those of the dead, 
so that, as the lormer would suhsKt on otherial substances of food 
hardly any longer than a day or three, the same must be the case 
with the luitcr. 

Finally wc ooiue to Wang Ch'^ung's third, tenet, viz. that disembodied 
souls of men, adroitting there exist any, are totally incapable to 
inflict harm on the living. Nobody, thus he discourses, can do evil 
unless bo has strength combined with a good deal of pasaion or 
indignation; and of these two factors we may eliminate forthwith 
the second, ns it is of no account where strength is lacking. And 
now, need it still proof that a dead man possesses no strength 
whatevci, since he has no muscles, no arms that blow, no legs 
that kick, no teeth that bite? An iofont, in fact, is more harmful 
tlmn he, as it poscsses such linibs and such teeth. Nor can we 
reasonably admit a dead man to he able to fly into a passion, 
seeing that insensibility of insult or Injury prevailed in him already 
w'lule m, that is to say, still before life was extinct in him. No, 
thus our critic concludes, those spectres, those dreaded beings, 
cannot possibly be disembodied souls of men, but they are 
more products of fiction; they are phantasms hatched by liuuiau 
brains, especially by those of the sick. A Sald-up muu naturally 
lahouia u^er fear and atixicty, and so, under tlie induence of his 
aufferings, he fancies he sees k wei cudgel or fetter him, with 
increased ferocity as hiB illness increases. When those fears aftect 
his eyes, he sees the spectres; wJien they work on his ears, he 
hears tbem; when they act upon his mouth, he talks of them. He 
sees tlieui in the daytime, and ho hears them in the night, just as 
tlie man who, finding himself in some solitary phice, perceives spectrea 
merely because of his anxiety and fright. 

Thus roundly itnd categorically Wang Ch'ung denied the survival 
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of the hiimau sou.1 as a ghost or spectre after death, and least of all 
did he avow its aurvivnl as an etitity posasessed of oouscioueoess 
or power for eviL \et he did not pretend there exist no ghosts. 
“It is said” thus be wrote, “that kwei are living |>ebgB not 
"different IVom men, and that gucli beings exist in the Universe 
“generally beyond the frontiers to tlie four cimlinfll points, acting 
"os a nefiirions class only when they frequent our Middle Kingdom 
“to move Hiuoag men, on which occasions the sick and the inori- 
“ bund see them. Among the beings living in the Universe wc find 
*‘iiicn shaped os birds or qimdrupeds; so, also, there exist among 
“ the evil beings which Heaven and Earth produce, bipeds and 
“ qiiiidrupeds with something like human forms, Hence it is that 
peuple with all unlucky tale sometimes sec dying corpses, or 
“running evil, or human forms — three sorts of things which tire 
“kwei, also called so-uctiioes hiving <evilX mot or chn. These 
“arc living r«ilitics, by no means to be relegated to the realm of 
“chimeras and the sbapekss. WJjat to prove this from? Well, families 
“among the working class, thwarted by adversities, have seen dashes 
“of light conllue in their dwellings, which, though seen by some like 
“binls, were not stated to resemble birds or beasts on having flown 
“down into the hall or room. Tlius, such beings possess u shape and, 
“cons«iuetitly, they can take food; and being able to feed them selves, 
“they do exist, hale and sound, and therefore CEin give evidence 
“of their existence. In short, their bodies possess reality” 

Thus, in Wang Ch'^ung's time, we see the shen and kwei 
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dividerl [xjfntivelr into two bimd classes, one having dwelled for a 
time in Immiui btnlies, and thft other having never gone through 
a human existence. The ardonr with which our critic combats the 
existence of the former catcgeiy, remOTes all our doubt that the 
belief in it was very general! nay, we feel strongly tempted to 
admit, that this belief almost entirely eclipsed that in the other close, 
man living in a low sphere of thought being inclined to connect 
his thoughts of sjiiriU principally with those of individuals be knew 
best, that is to say, his fellow-men. We have to lay special stress 
on this phenomenon, because it cliamcterizcs also the ideas of the 
Chinese people in subsequent ages and at the present day, in 
consequence of which its practices and observances with regard to 
ghosts, spirits and divinities have, in the main, always fxmstitntcd 
n religion of difiembodied human souls. 

In perfect concord with the belief of his time that ghosts are 
for the most port souls of men, h the information, given us tiy 
Wang Ch'ung, that it was tlie rule tlien to represent them la 
appearing in a shape either entirely human, or partly so. ‘*Tt is 
generally said”, he writes, *'that, just os good or bad prognostics 
“manifest themselves respectively when a man is to obtain hap- 
“ piness or to incur misfortnue, so apparitions in great variety are 
“seen when be is to die; and as k wei are the constituents of 
“such apparitions, they manifest themselves in human shape. It 
“occurs, morteover, that they announce coming events by iniitutmg 
“hurnim voices, so that in this respect, too, their manifestations 
“ do not take place witliout some human form. Evil apparitions in 
“ the Universe are not altogether uniform. There can be evil-announcing 
“ words, soiinda or letters, and it may also occur that on evil breath 
“ or vapour assuincs a human shape, or that n man becomes an 
“evil spook by inhaling such breath. So lor I'nr the kwei that 
“ haunt in human forms” 

The books produced in times subsequent to Wuug ChWg'steoeh 
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Ui* on mtinj a piigo, tliat AppiuitionEj^ in kuTnan form })aEi»^d in 
many, if not in most cases, for forebodings of evil. And it is 
by no mmnfl works of an inferior sort, or deroted speoklly to 
the fabulous and mcjTeUous, that supply ns here with iastunces. 
Even iiistoruial books of tho highest order aliound therewith, thus 
affording unmistakable evidence that the belief in untbrnpoiuorphous 
evil siiectrea was always professed in China even by highly cultivoted 
Diintls. We will give here three examples from those stiindurd 
works. Of one Siuo Ilwui-ming a gTnndee flourishing under 
the Sung dynasty, we rend: "In the first year of the 'Fai shi 
"period (A. T>, 465) he was prefect of Wu-bing (prov, of Cht:b- 
" kiang). On the frontierB of that ri^on, at the foot of mount Pien, 
"stood a temple, dedicated to Hang Yu®, On entering U|xjn hie 
"functions, Hwni-ming was apprised that this being often put 
“ up in the hull where the judicial sessionH of the profecture used 
" to be held, uud that, on this account, the prefeeta had now end 
" then lucked the courage to enter it. But he said: ' It is stated in 
"the records that, since Khung Ki-knng administered this prefecture, 
“ no calamity is known to have bethllen it'; and he set out a 
‘'flumptuoufi repast, and received gueets to partake of it. After some 
"days, a human being appeared, upward of a chang in length, 
"with a drawn bow and an arrow. Having pointed this ul Flwui- 
" uiing, it disappeared from his viBw and then shot [liin In his back, 
"fi'om the effects of which he died in some ten days”*. 

About the year 475, Tao Tun ' was Governor of the distant 
southern provinces. “Some memfaeis of his family, living in the 
" Imperkl CapUal, once came home from the country in the dark, 
"uud perceived two or throe men, who were white wishing th*dr 
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*'houseHlcKir ami vaaiHhcd at the same moment. Next day Tao 
** Tun was deail" 

Of Yang Shen-king*, one of the highest dignitaries under the 
Tang dynasty, we road: When he was in Weti4'^ang, it came 
to pass that, while at table, he saw n spectra, more than a chang 
“in length, with a white ooiit and a cap on, standing behind the 
“door. Shen-king hooted at it for a long time, bnt it did not 
“iliaappear; nor did it vanish untiJ he had thrown some hot soap 
“iit it. He died in a prison, in which he was confined without 
“ having committed any crime’' 

That the shape attributed to ghosts and spirits, to the good as 
well as the bud, was in China throughout all times mostly that 
of man, the reader wUl still see come out so often in this work, 
especially in its neiit Port, that it is perfectly superfluous to state 
it here in advance hy documenttiry evidence. At the same time, 
evidence wiU be adduced in profusion from tradition and narrative, 
that a ghoet in general is ileemed to retain, together with its 
former human shape, the peculiarities of the body it used to dwell 
in, its features, dress, demeanour, gait, and speech. So, also, if the 
body was maimed or deprived of a limb, the ghost wanders about 
with the same mutilatioD. Popular imi:ginntian in China seems to 
be haunted rather much by headless souls of dctaipitatcd men, a 
class of si)ectres of which we said already a few words on pt^e 
355 of fimk 1, Pictures and plates almost always represent ghosts 
ns anthropomorphous (s. the Prontispiooe). The evil-doing are given 
ugly, hideous countenances, dishevelled hair, and a deep colour; 
the benevolent and good ghosts, however, are depicted with forms 
and features hardly diflerent from the ordinary human Iwing. 

The countless apparitinna of which Chinese books relate, were 
not altogether causes or fonebudinga of evil. A great number of 
tales tell of spirits visitiog men with a moat benevolent intent, as to 
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give them useful advice b their emorgencies, or to present them 
with medicines, otherwise unobtaineble, for their sick penpte, or to 
foretell them certain events; or to reveal to them how to escape 
misfortune and ensure tiieir felicity. It is b pnrticuLir its own 
fiimily a spectre pays such visits to, for himily^ties death does 
not tear. Wo read touching stones of children sutfeiing intolciuhle 
lll'treetment fbm their step-mother, and resorting to their own 
mother's tomb to give vent to their dcs|Hijr; they were caressed 
and soothed there by her ghost, nnd received from it a verse so 
perfectly heart-rending, us to tame the atrocious woman at home 
immediately and for good. Other deceased ntothers have appeared 
before their children's step-mother to teQ her categorically to stop 
her cruel conduct; else, they said, they would send ilown upon 
her the punishments of tito Nether-world. One of those tales 
makes the mother put up for a considerable time b her old home 
b a visible shape; she !.<; rrgtiled there sumptuously by the 
mother and her husband, and seen off in the ond by thu whole 
family and a crowd of spectators, before whose eyes she strides to 
her grave and sinks down into it. 

There is still a third class of apparilioiis, which cause neither 
good, nor evil. To the throe classes the learned I Ian Yu referral 
b the foIJowiDg terms“When man itpjKises Heaven, t»r thwarta 
'* the interests of tJie people, or when he wrongs living tiebgs, or 
“acts contrary to the duties Impusijid by tlic human relations, or 
“under the domimon of his anger — b such cases the kwei 
“avail themselvis of shap^ and voices, b order to do retributive 
“justice and send down disasters and misfortunes npon him. So, 
such eviU are prodneod by man himself.,,, This explains why 
“it is that the btcrcourse kept up by spirits with the people hy 
“ means of apparitions^ is not a continuuus mterconrBe, and tliat, 
“when they move among the people, they may cillior distribute 
“happiness, or cause miafortune, or do nBither” ^ 
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Wanderings of spirits among the living to do them neither good, 
nor evil, arc not ultvays purposeless. We read of men ^vho, having 
died in some distant re^n, visited timir relations to inform them 
of this, and even transported them to their funeral. “Under the 
“Sung dyuasty (fifth uent.) there was a student studying in some 
“distiiiit plnce. His parents (at home) had lighted their lamp and 
“begun to do their evening work, when their son appeared before 
“them, sobbing and sighing. *T merely am a ghost', he said, 'and 
“do reborn man*. Qn. their asking him to explain himself, he 
“replied: ‘In the first days of this month 1 fell iU, and 1 died 
“to-day at bo much o'clock. My sun, who holds oflSce in Lrmg-ye, 
“ has a grave ready fur me, and is going to bury me to-rooirow, 
“and here I am to take you thither. Outside the door stands 
“h car for you; mount it, and it will convey yon to the spot 
“spontaneously*. The parents got into it with their son, aud 
“suddenly felt ns in n doxe; and when the cock crow, they found 
“themselves in the pkoa designed. Here they became aware that 
“the vehicle was a soul-car, and that the horses were of wood. 
“They visited the director of the raouming-rites, and attended 
“the death-howl of the children; and then inquiring about the 
“illness of the deceased, they learned that everything had taken 
“place as the latter himself luul related to them" 

Visits are paid by the dead tu the Uvtng to bid them farewell 
and discourse with them uhout their domestic concerns; to enjoy 
the sexiul pleasures of married life; to satiate the curiDsify of their 
kinsfolk by telling them about their adventures, fete and prospects 
in the other world; to tell them what measures they ought tu 
take to ulkvktc their misery and impruvo their condition there. 
Not seldom they appear just when sacnticc& aro set out for them, 
atlmeting them by their savour to the ancestml home. We read 
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of oppnritions the ghoatlj^ character of which was betrayed afterwarda 
by a paper coiub, a shoe^ or some other object of the sjimo material 
being left behind by the spectre, or by the metamorphosis of 
gold or silver bestowed by it upon the peesun visited, into clay 
or into paper counterfeit money. Presents, on the other hand, 
given to such spectres, were found again m tbair tombs. In short, 
the spectre-tales, in their infinite variety, show unmistakably that 
whatever ad ventures of ghrats with men, and of men with ghosts, 
ira agination in China may contrive, general opinion accepts as 
realities and perfect possibilities. We do not even go too (hr when 
we admit, that it is not dreams and dysiicsthesia alone which in 
China evoke apirits, but that every thought of a dead man or a 
ghost Is there an actual apparition to the individual whose brains 
it CTuases. 

Among the <Kiuntle33 tales of epparitinns, we bnd many which 
relate of dead men or women returning to their home for amical 
intcreouTBe with rcktions and friends, thus to continue to some 
extent their former life. So wc read of one Ching Tsung, u 
“ Literary graduate of the highest rank, who refused to depart from 
“ home for an official preferment on aisjcnnt of the illness of his 
“ concubine, This woman, however, said x * Voti are not entitled to 
“tLeelino preferment on account of one womnn’, and she Lnsisted 
“ 30 urgently on hla going, that ho gave in and entered the Capital. 
''Nest spring, an inferior graduate travelliDg cjiatward tor homo, 
“visited his house, and found the concubine d«vd and buried. Ten 
“ mouths passed away, and Taung went to Iwd in iho dead of night, 
“when he heard human footsteps outside tlie apartment. He opened 
“ the door, and lo, there was the deceased womim. He told her 
“ to walk in and sit down, and asked her what she wanted. Nothing 
“ she asked fur but some tea of good i|uality, which l^ung 
“himself made for her; and when she had drunk some, he wanted 
“to call their sleeping infant-daughter ond show it her; hut she told 
“him nut to do so, the child bedng so young and so easily frightened. 
“ With these words she bade him hire well, and no sooner was she 
“ out of the door than she vuniahed from view” 
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Still plthier b tbe following tnle. “In tin? K ion yuen period 
•(A. D. 479 — ‘iSS), one YQ. Cfi'iiDg wtis drowned ia Kiung-cheu. 

* Thiit Kune day be went straightway to his lioufle, reununiiig there 
“visible in quite the same ahupe he had when he lived, and 
“ much frequenting the oharaber of hia wife, a Mrs. Yob. This 
“ woman at first dreaded LLj visits so much, thiit she always called 
“her molds to keep her company; but hy-aud-by this precaution 

* slackened, and once, when he came, he stormeil furiously, exclaimiag; 
“' 1 crave for aexml interoourse with the living, and am suspected 
“of malignity} is this the way to encourage my love for home?’ 

* And tip in the air the maids in the iimer apartment saw their 

“ spinning-wheels fly; somebody pulled their things into disorder and 
“ threw the women on the floor, so that, pfinic-stmck, they sought 
“ shelter outside. After this feat, the ghost's visits became more 

“ frequent. They had a son, just three years old. Once this child 

“asked his mother for something to eat, but the woman said; *I 
“have no money; where abafl T get food from?’ These words 
•afflicted the ghost. Stroking the head of the child, he said: 
“Unfortunately I had to leave you so untimely in misery and 
“poverty'} and suddenly he re-appeared with two hundred coins, 
“which he pliiced before hia wife, sajingi ^ilere Is money to buy 

* food with for onr child'. In this way he went on for more than 
“ a year, when the woman became reduced to such dire poverty 

* that she could not lielp herself any longer. Then the ghost spoke: 

* ‘In spite of your preserving tlie purity of your widowhood so 
“ well, you remain so poor, so raiaerable; I have better take you 

* with me'- And not long after, the woman sickened and died, 

* and the spectre was tiien haird of no more” \ 
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It IB not onlj? tbo male aex among spectres who thus risk thn 
JiviDg for gmtificutigii of their liats. The fair indulge in such 
irrt^ldritieB as well * The wife of a. prefect of the Sin-fan district 
•having died, his young daughter whs still busily engaged b 

• making moumbg-clotiLes. when o wounm appeared, all elegancse 
“and beauty. The prefect was much charmed with her, and he 

• kept her with him, overwhelming her with fiivours and love; but 

• when some months Imd passed away, she, one fine morning, bade 
•him ferewell in a stammering voice, with sorrowful mien, The 
■'prefect, astonished, asked her what was the matter. ‘Afy hiiaband', 

she said, ‘ Is ootubg, and so I am to tmvel far uway from you i it is 
that which makes me so sorry'. Impossible it wag to prevail upon 
“ h^ to stay. Ijeaving behmd a silver wine-cup, she took leave, 
with the Words; '\ou wLU make me very happy by thinking 
“often of mfii take this in remembraW. And she started with 
“ ten pieces of silk, which the prefect gave her. Since that moment, 
“the prefects tfaotights always dwelled on that woman. Her silver 

• cup was never imt of his hands, and whenever he went to his 

• Yainen-hall, ho placed it there on the table, 

•The military commander in that same district had finislied his 
•functions und returned to his native pkoe; but having left hb 
wife s encoflbed corpse in Sb-fari, be now made the long voyage 

• back to fetch it. On this oecaBioii he sent in his card to the 
prefect, who received him very hospitably. The silver cuii drew 

“his attention. He looked askance at it over and over agam, and on 

• being asked by the prefect what be did so for, he said = ‘ This is 
“a thing from my wife's oottia; I do not understand how it gets 
“ here, The prefect sighed for Bomc luumeiits, and then told hitn 

the story from the beginning to the end, addbg some details 
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** jibout that wotuun’ii shB|» and featiirea, her voice and gesture, and 
^Mnforniiag him that, on her leavii]^ behind that cup, he hud 
"presented her with seme ^ ^bric:;. These rcvclationa made the 
"commandant*6 blood boil for the whole duy. lie upeOEd the ceflin, 
"and seeii^ the woman lying in it witii the uilk in her arms, liis 
anger rose to such a pitch tliat he had u pile of fuel made, and 
" burned her on it"' 

Other enamoured female ghosts showed theuiselvea more decent and 
more correct in cooduct, acting remarkably fashionably in ensuring free 
course to their love by having themselves foraiully united by their 
family in marnnge with their beloved one. "Tn the first year of the 
“T‘iflO pao period (A.I), 712), an archivist in Hwui-khi, Ki Via 
"fay nume, possessed two daughters and had adopted in his house 
"an orphan daughter of his sister. Officials came to marry them, 
"and Ki Yiu first gave them his own daughtersj hut then there 
" were no more suitors for the aister’s child, who fell so much 
"aggrieved at it that she died of a brukeu liesirt, 

"Her coffin was stored away in the eastern suburb. Several 
" mouths elapsed, when a maudarin's clerk employed in the street 
"in which the Archivist lived, a young member of the strong 
" Yimg clan, of a very rich family and, moreover, a handsome 
"fellow, waa sudilenly mi^ed. Searcli gave no result, and as it wjts 
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“surmised that same tBei'Spcctre had eotlced him awav^ he was 
“sought for in the himnl gnmndii. Thera, on the snow which 
“had TaJlen thickly, the lapel of a coat was vkible froin the 
“shed in which the girl's coflia stood. The {kmily of the young 
“man pulled at it, and heard hut voice in Lite shed, and yet 
“the building was in a perfectly sound condition, so that no 
“opening was to bn seen ihrot^h which he could have entered. 
“Hastily they apprised the Archivist of their discovery, who 
“had the coffin opened; and lo, they found tho girl in it 
“ asleep with the clerk. Her feiitures looked as if she lived. The 
“tamily drew the clerk awuy, and restored the shed to its former 
“ condition, 

“ Wlien he came out of the coffin, the clerk behavG<1 like an 
“idiot, but iu a few days he recovered. Then the girl addressed 
“the Archivist in terms iioiuewhat like the following: *I hear 
“a grudge against you because you did not give me a hua* 
“biiud; while you cared for nothing but the marriage of your 
“own dHughtens, yon forgot me, so that I died of intnnse grief. 
“But it is now dmeed by the Tiio directed by the shen, that 1 
“shall many the clerk of our sbeet. I have already once drawn 
“him to mo and lain with him under one bed-cover, and aa 
“ the whole town knows this, propriety demands otir lieing married. 
“Consumoiate our marriage on the first of next month, and let 
“not the dork select an auspicious day, for this wonld he contiaiy 
“to the Tho directed by tho shen. Propose to him to make me 
“hia wife; then annouuce our marriage to the family, receive hia 

betrothal money, imd treat him with the ceremonial due to a 
“soti-in-Uw. And prepare drink and food on the first of the 
“ month, for 1 will receive him as my husband on that diiy. T hope 
“he will accept your proposal', 

“'rhe affrighted Archivist heaved a sigh. He tadlral the clerk, 
“and asked him whut he thought of it; and the fomily of the 
“tatter Jutvirig paid for him some ten thousand coins for lietrothal 
“mouey, the respective parents had an interview together'. And 
“Xi Yiu had clothes iind hed-curtains made for his sisters 
“daughter, and on the first of the month he prepared dainties, 
“and arranged another great meeting with the Yang fomily; and 
“then her ghost spoko to him; 'It is by your goodness tluit I con 
“many him; I am quite oveijoyed at this day enabling me to 
“meet my Yang'. Jfo sooner were these words uttered than tho 
“clerk atiddenly expired. They then performed the ceremonies of 
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* a. wedluok id tbe Netlier-world and Inivlng pmvidecl u L-ofUn and 

* the other foneml requisites in a libeiid way^ they interred tho two 
*cor[»jes iu one gruve in the eastern aubtirh’*^, 

In their intercourse with the living, the spirits of the dead 
occAsionully perform ostoundinig feats. *Mu Chung-shiili nnd Wsiug 
“ Chi'tu, two Liao-tung men, linvlng mode ncquaintance with each 
•otlier, beatme extremely mtinmto. Chiing-shuh died first. Nestyeir 
“he appeared to his friend and said; 'Unfortunately 1 died early, 
“ and my thoughts dwell on you constantly; and when I ponder over 
‘'your Ijuchelorhood, t oomo to the conclusion that 1 must get you 
"a wife. On the 20th. uf the eleventh month I will semi one to 
*'youi house. Sweep everything there clean and neat, make n bed 

* with a sleeping-mat ready for her, and wait*. 

‘That day came, and Chi-tu secretly swept, and put the things 
in order, wlmn suddenly u gale arose, covering the sun and 

* darkening the day. Towards sunset the wind abated, uml on a 
‘sudden a red curtain suspended itself spontaneously in the bedroom. 

* Chi-tu lifted it up, and looking behind it, saw u woman in bed, 
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'pretty und ebarming, and dressed beautifully. She was sleeping, 
' imd her palpitation conld just be discorned. Every one, both 
in-doors and abroad, was lit great euiistematioa, and nobody 
' Tentufbd to appraich her, except Cln-tn. At that jimcture 
•the woman awoke, and sat up. ‘Who tire you?’ asked Chi-tu. 
■‘1 am from Honan', she answered, ^where my father is prefect 
' of Ts’lng-ho. I was going to be nmrried, hut find myself suddenly 

* here, without knowing how or why*. Chi-tu told her what he 

* thought of it, on which the woman replied: * So it is Heaven*s 
'will that I shall be your wife*. .\nd they became a married 
"couple, and they visited her family, who, quite delighted to 
“see her again, likewire judged that it riiusi be Heaven tlmt 
" umted them. She afterwords bad a son, who became preteet of 
■ NaJi-bifin** 

Sceptiu readers may discern in this tale a cose of elopement or 
abduction, cunningly put down to a spirit. But it is cerlainly not 
from such n sbind-^Hiiut that the Cliinest' view it, and we liave to 
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bike the tale as a pnnf of the implicit trust they phioe in the 
possibility of such things. Here is, in conclusion, another queer 
tittle stoty of wonderful intervention of o kindly-minded ghost: 

“In the Tang-yang region, one Ghu Tsstfc-chi kept n spectre 
“who Tf^uhirly frequented, his house. Once when his child anf- 
“ferod from a |>iim at the heart, that spectre said to It; '1 will 
“get j-ou u medioine, naniely the warm testicles of a tiger; th^ 

“ will civro you when you take thetn with some beverage. Get me n 
“ big lonce, an<l I will go and fetch them’. The fiimily gave him such 
“a weapon, and he went off with it. After a little time he was 
“ back again, and placing the lance in the courtyard, threw the 
• testicles on the ground; sad they were still warm'* 

Souls of the dead having always been believed in China to dwell 
preferably in graves, it is quite natural that authors of spirit^talcs 
should often make the living and the dead meat there in joyful 
company. A favourite topic to them Is, in fact, [>coplc going 
astray or overtaken by the shades of night, having to put up in 
some shed of cabin that chances to stand by the roadside, to find 
there libera] hosts or hostesses and, oocasienally, further good 
eompany, with whom they indulge in agreeable (X}aversation on 
human and spiritual topics, passing the time in eating, drinking, 
sleeping and sexual intenwurse, to awake suddenly to reality and 
sec themselves on or in a tomb, or to dud liiter on, on returning 
to the spot, a grave without a trace of a human dwelling. Some ten 
of such tales we have licfure os; but as they shed no new light 
on our subject, we abstain from doing more than mentioning their 
existence. 

The common term used in books to denote apparitions, is k wai Jg, 
a word meaning in general ail that is strange and queer, or 
diverting from the ordinary couracof thinge.'rbereexist shen kwal 
or apparitions of shen, tsing kwni or apparitions of tsing, 
ami kwei kwai or apparitiuns of kwei. The act of haunting k 
expressed generally by the lerin tsoh kwai or wet kwai 
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•to produce or lUttlto upparitioos". To donotw that a kwoi 
licjirjt II tnalofulcat chinictcr, the word yao tai’aniiig ommoiu, 
ilUbiMling or evi 1 -produoing, la of\cn prefixt'd to It, but this word 
ulone \a tta«d nlwi aubetantively for apooka. Tho npivuition of u 
ghott it very ),'eniuiilly cxpresicil aUo by tbci ternt •to b« seen” 
or * to bctiOiac vUiblo”, "f hy ^ * to show 

Fmtii mithing doosi it appear tlmt tho echoolioon of the Sung 
dynasty, so deeply versed es tltcy were in tbe art of explaining 
l>y Hoods of words the prafitundeat inysteHea about the human 
soul, ever doubbal the pofiobility of its living forth among men. 
Chu Hi dispelled for gooit all scepticieni on this point by one Hiuth 
of his bright intelligence. These are that Master's own wise words: 
•'llie breath (khi) of the kwei of a human being may dissolve 

* either slowly or quickly. Should it occur that a man is not 
■ overpowered by hu death, then tlmt breath may remain un* 
•dissolved niter bU dt!nt}i, and form a yao or a kwai (that is to 
•soy, U may haunt). Non-djssolutiun is frequent in casts of 

* demise under unhappy circuitistnncea or by some disaster, or at the 

* dmth id* HuddhUt or ThihsI clergy men, [these people doing Ibtdr 

* biBt to iwurisb their vital soul (tsing shen) in such a manner 

•that it couderues, but does not dk<iolve]_ Onoe our 9 aga wns 

* asked X ‘(According to the I'id tiny, s. page 13 } the wandering 

* h w'un produce evolutions; how Then is it that the evil-doing among 

* them do nut dissolve by that wondering-prrjicess?* On tliis ha 
•answemt: 'That word wandering must be taken in the sense of 

* a slow and gent le diauiution. Snob evU-duing li w u n for the most 

* part are those of individuals who did nut die (absolutely), and 

* whose breaths did not dissolve, so tbat they became evil-doing 

* thnmgh thr prooees nf condensation” '. 

Nw did Chu Hi rise above the anpcTstilions of the timplwt 
minds by calling into doubt the daminctning inHuonce of shen 
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TtlR AOW or OllOil'rH ARK C'OHTROMJSD RT A lllOtirR tMWRR. Wl 

anti kwei om tb humRti bte. H<i nnd bU acbofi) «oubl nol, 
In trutb, pouibl^ abno^pite that influence, «lncw the iofnltibb fiJ 
JtiV bnei ntmt puHtlivcIy atoktl ib (uubnen by ilwUring thet '* ihn 
grunt MAimllAto thuir fortunes nnJ mufurlitnen with the b wui nnd 
the sheti" (s, pog® Cbu Hi rptnain in perfiset 

Aoranlniicu with the concupUoii* of the nneienta by preaching thnt 
the power of ghoata over mnn'ii fate in ootilfoUeii and guided by a 
still higher power. **Sacb thingtnnunfeliciUnu or rdicitcmAiQlluitni^ 

•*exercised by kwei and then, by which rnUfortunc or fulidty 
**ti brought forth*’ tit its he pfattled — **011001 b« subjected to 
**a thorough tliacuttion unless we riew them in their connection 
•*wtth the laws or principles (M> thnt dominate the Univeme, 
“Hitn lives under the swny of thoic principles just os the kwei 
“and the sfaen do, my, just «s Uoven nnd Barth; and on 
“there is nothing in those |irincipt« which is not good and 
“boneScial, any one whose deeds ate in aecorTUnce with Uiein 
“innsi have a happy &(e, while a tnan'i fate marl be unhappy 
“when he heliarw conliniy to them. This rcironing Imlds good 
“also of felicity and mUfortune (they being cmanathnw of a good 
“or o Imd fate); how then can we suppose that lienvcn nntl Barth 
“on their side, and the kwei and the shen on theiis, ever ncl 
“of their own nocord in sending down felicity and louftirtttne? 

“ThofW ideas wc drol etpressed in the Sin ifay and in the 
“J'li lieyj — 'It is the Couiw fW Way (Tao) of Hesven to give 
"felicity to the good and to bring misfortune orer the Iwd*, thus 
"mys the firat^tiatoeil work'; and the other Classic snysj 'The 
"kwei and the sbon bona the pitiuil and render the modest 
“happy* *. The proud here ore those who opjKWC thone li, and who 
"must iteoesiiiri^ incur evil for it, while the modest are those who 
"act in acconlaniK with the li, and ore to rooeivo blessing# fur 
"such conduct. If such i* the oourse of thiogs, the pnnctplw of 
"the Tao ore in mutual harmony* After all, how can the 0 |imi(ia 
“prevail that the kwet and the shell humI down fefidty unii 
“mtsfortunr (iif tlicir own aeconi)?”* 
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The re&def wiU sec at a glance, tkal these reasonings move 
|)errectJy witliin the orbit of the fondnmentat ji rind pie of ancient 
and modern Taoism, formulated by us on pp. {J35 and 030 of 
Book I, according to Mp’hich the Me of the world and mankind 
ilepends entirely on the principles or laws (li) that govern the 
Cosmos or eonstitute its Tan or Course, so that the wise and the 
happy exclusively are those who live therewith in perfect harmany. 
We thus see Cbu Hi take the kwei and the a hen, in their 
capacity of distributors of mkfniiuno and felidty, fur agents oi 
the univeisal )i, thus suscribing at once to another classical thesis 
accepted by his school ns standard truth, according tu which those 
lieings constitute the Tang and the Yin, that is to say, the 
reguhitors of the Too (see page 13). But the Tao is in the first 
place the power that rules heaven, the earth being an uninovnble, 
inert mas. So, the tenet is mostly and rationally formulated thus, 
that the kwei and the shen distribute no gtwd or evil unle^ 
with the knowledge ond explicit {)ermi£aioa of the Tao of heaven, 
the 'Fien Tno‘, or — what is much the s<ime thing — the 
animated Heaven. 

Leaving a^do for the present moment the question what this 
supreme Power h conceived to lie, we must here lay stress upon 
the fact thal: the above tenet forms one of the principal orliclee 
of Chinn’s ancient and mndem spirit'lore. Clear illustmtioas nf her 
belief in the infliction of punishmente by spirits thus acting with 
tlircct authorisation of Ileavcn, we have already in the STw 
“ The Ruler of Tsin (Hwui *) having Ininsferrcd the bcKly of the 
“Crown-prince Kong* to another grave {in b.C, 650), it Iispponcd 
“that Hu-tuh, while travelling to the minor capital in the autumn 
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«of that year, mot with that prinoB, who told hiui to get up Lo 
bis cairinge wui take the reina, and then said to him t ‘ l*wu 
“(f, e, 11 wui) has violated (in regard to me) the ceromonial rescripts; 
«therefore I have had my request granted by the Supreme Emperor 
“(of Heaven), and am now going to deliver I’sin into the power 
“of the state of whicli will properly aacriticc to me*. On this, 
"Hu-tuh replied: ‘1 have heard that the slien of the dead do not 
** enjov any sacrifices but those preaented by their own kindretl, 
“and tbiit, on the other imnd, the people never sacrifice but to 
“(deoeased) members of their own clitii; will not therefore the 
“ siicrifictis (you ejtpect from IViu) 1 m in the end given up aUogether? 
“Besides, what crime has this people committed? Consider well, 
“your Uighneae, that you are going to intlbt undeserverl punishment, 
“and to put an end to (the sacrifices presented to you by) your 
“offspring. On this the other saids ‘1 grant you are right; 1 must 
“ make another reipiest (to Heiivcn) In seven days there will 1 m a 
“ rneditim (w u) at the west side of the new city*wall, though whom 
^‘you may have another interview with nic‘. Hu-tuh promised to go 
“ there, and the ghost vanished. At tlie appointed time, he repMiired 
“to that sjiot, and there the medium said to him: ‘The Emperor 
“of lleoveu allows me to punish the guilty one only; ho shall 
“ be deteated in lhiu‘ ” 

Seventy yeara later, “the ruler (King*) of the same kingtloiu 
“dreamed of a tall demon with dlshevelleil hair hanging down to 
“the ground, which heat its brciist and stamped the ground, saying; 
“You have slain my descendants nnjustly, but I have had my 
“reciucsst granted by the Supreme Emperor’. It then broke dowm (he 
“ great gate and the inner gate, and entered. I’he prince startetl ami 
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Tgi; souj, IN rHiiiOfiOPni and poLH-coBcEPnoN* 


fled IQ to tliQ back plmtuberj but of thia, too, the apectre thrust 
"in the door. At this jiuicture, the rulor awoke,,. In the sixth 
" month, wiifln about to take his meal, be felt il uecoasnTy to go 
*' to the closet. He tumbled into it, and perished" ^ 

It is quite foftaihle to trace tlio conception that ghosts encroach 
upon human life and fate with the rjonsent of Heaven, through 
the liteinture of suooeesive nges, works of all periods giving instances 
of it. To quote here one from a little, bnt Intereating book, entitled 
A<’: On Eequital of Wrong, professedly by the hand 
of Yen Clii-t'ui, the moralist known already to our readers us the 
author of the iia At an or Yen's Doineetic Instructions, 

A high odicud of tlie third century, "Hk^heu Y^uen, uko named 
“T'aiKih'u, WAS A tAleutcd man with hrillJiint prospects. The prince 
"of King, Comuiander'in-Cliier of the army, feured him forthut, and 
"had him ilecapituted. His cLvn then set out u sacridcml meal for 
“his manes, and 844W hitn approach the seat placed on tlie spot 
"for his soul, whore be took IvU lieiid from his ahouldoTB, put it 
“down lieside him, and passed all the fruits, eatables, spirits and 
"mmt through h!s thruHl, Having tinished, he sat down, aud sjioke; 
‘“1 have denounced the matter to the Supreme J^mperor; that 
"Generars sod shull die young, and he shall remuin without 
“offspring'. Not long after, the prince died and thcreupoa lost 
his son. His younger brother, prince of W^eu, then appulntod his 
“own second son to become hia adoptive heir, and thia young uian 
^'sucomlerl h(s uncle on hia sons untimely dBUth; but he too was 
“put to death. During the insurrectiuns of the Yung kia period 
“(307—313), awn saw the apparition of that younger hroUmr, who 
“said to him; ■'Our House; liua been overthrown tx;cause ofthecom- 
" plaints lodge<l by Ts^no Shwangand llia-heu Viien for tlio wrong done 
“ thein; that was the way in which they worked their revenge" 
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Spirits acting as avengers and rewiirders with orders or nppruval 
froiu the Tao or Hcaycn, may pttniah or bless whole kingdoms 
for the condiiot of their rulers, for we saw on page 409 that, 
according to a hook of high authority, a grandee twonty-als centuries 
ago explicitly asserted that spirits descend into a state to make it 
flourish if its rulers are virtuous, or to make it decline if they arc 
wicked. Tim part which the splnt^world, returning evil for evil and 
good for good in various ways nnd respects, acts in popular ima¬ 
gination, W in all times exercised a mighty influence upon Chinese 
conduct nnd morals, ntid is therefore worthy of closer eonsidemtion, 
to which we will subject it in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


OR RITRIBCnVZ JUSTICE EXEECI8EJJ BY SFIEITS, 

Vuiilictivcness snd gnititude survive in the life ufter this; nncl 
man retaining there his tbrmer human passions, his manes must 
be expected to send down punishments or n;witnls princljiidly nr 
exclusively for evil or good done to himself, or to individuals 
dear to him. 

Thus, Shen-sheng punished his brother llwui for his shortcomings 
with respect to hu manes (p. 433); and King fell ii victim to the 
tevimge of a spirit whose descendants lie had slum (p. 433). So 
alsu, as we sow on page 724 of Hook 1, commander Xho disarmed 
in 595 b. C. a formidable herculean foe by the help of ii ghost, 
w'hoee daughter be had rcfusetl to immobte to hb ratlier’s manes. 
To tliesa instances wc may add the tbllowing statement oonccmhig 
Suen, ft king of the Chan dynastv, whose reign Ib placed tietween 
the years S26 and 780 before our era; “According to Mth-tHJjH, 
“ this king had killed Tu-pnh, without having to impute any crime 
*' to him, and aflerwarda, while htmting iu Pii, that man appeared 
“with o how miH uirowa, and shot him, on which the king fell 
“down dead under the etfects of (the arrows from) his liow-ciiae” *. 
And finally wc refer to J'^ang-aheng in tlie seventh cent my b, C., 
who, as we related on piige 159, attacked the ruler Shong, Uie 
emwer of hb death, in the shape of a wild boar. 

Analugica] aocoiiuts of re vengeful ghosts ore diaaem mated through 
the literature of the Hun period. We read that the empresa Kao, 
who occupied the throne for a time in the second century bofom 
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our era, “saip a beiog shaped like a blue dog, that clung to her 
*^side and thereupu vnnished on a sudden. Hie tortoise-shell was 
(iousulted, and it pointed out that it was .FiLd, the priiitje of Chao, 
“who thus haunted. The empress sickeued, and died of a wound 
“ to her side. Some time before, she had poisoned the said prince, 
“dismembei^ the ladies of his mother’s &mily, and put out their 
“eyes, as if they were mere swine in humau shape" ^ Teu Ting*, 
n second cousin of the consort of the emperor Wen * who succeeded 
that cruel empress in 179 before our era. os also another grandee, 
named Kwan Fn, fell victims to the wicked machinations of 'rien 
Fen ♦. a younger brother of the chief consort of King *, Wen’s son 
and anccessor, and were put to death atrociously, lint vindLcatojy 
punishment was not long in coming. “West spring", thus it ia 
chronicled, “Tien Fen sickened, and felt severe ijuius over his 
“ whole holly, as if he were being flogged. * I submit to the punish- 
“ ment and I thank you for it’, yelled he. The Emperor ordered a 
“ghoslrseer to observe him, who said: *The prince of Wei-khi 
"(I, e. Teu Ying) and Kwan Fu watch him; they seem to cudgel 
“him to death'. And in the cud the patient breathed his last"*. 
We may atill refer to page 1400 of Book 1, which informs ns that 
the violent death of a prince of Kwang-ch'wen and his concubine 
wus represented by historiographers as the work of three secondary 
consorts of this grandee, tmiidercd hy that woman, whose corpsitiis 
she had burned, to rid herself of their nfijioritious. 
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Tai: soiiii IN rmuisoriiit and foiiK-conceftioh. 


Subsequent Dsutuile;! go on relating stories of huuiiui spirits 
returning evil for evil iinJ good for good. “When Sun IVeli — a 
“gmudee at the end of the second century ^ eontemplatcd cruaii- 
“lug tlie Yimg-tszi^, Sill liu iLud Koii Kih aecompanied his troops. 
“ Ity Ihnt time the weather was dry and the region all round 
“scoruhod. Continnonsly prompting the chiefs of his troops to ferrying 
“over the boats with mute speed, he sometimes appeitred on the 
“spot in his own person early in the morning, to take the lead of 
“ tile work, end onoG he found most of his ofticers round Kan Kih ^ 
“and Sih IIu. This made him foam with nige. am of not so 
“much rwenunt as this Kun Kih is, am IP* he esektmed, and 
“with these words he forthwith hurriwl towards them, had Kiin 
“Kih arrestol, fettered, and exposetl on the sjiot to the burning 
“sun, teUing him to pmy for rain; should he prevail upon the sky 
“to send down water at nuon, he would be {xirdoned, or else put 
“to death. Suddenly cloudy vapours artme, mid conglmuemted into 
“one unbroken vod, from which at noontide dense showers fell. 
“Kverylxtdy went uji to Kau Kih to oongnitidatc him and cheer 
“him tip, hut yet Sun Ts'eh put him to death. The chiefUiins, fllled 
“ with conntiiseration, concealed las corpse, and on their going nc^t 
“day to SCO it, could not tind it again. 

“ After Kan Kih'a eiecutlon. Sun Ta^eh perceived him among his 
“attendants in a misty shape whenever he was sit tiitg idone. Siimo 
“ wunnds he had received were Just curing, and he took a mirror 
“to see how he looked — anil lo, there was Kan Kih’e image in 
“it, though, on htoking round, he Siiw nobody. Three times this 
“phenomenon repeated ibiclf. Then with a loud yell he bumjHJd 
“against the mirror; his w'ouiids burst, and he breathed his hist 
“in a few instants***, 
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** When Jflii Min”, d bold wurrior who, after taking ii prominent 
ptirt in die iwlitical troubles of the fourth centujy, assumed the 
Imperial dignity in A. D. 350, tiiul been belieaded by Mu-yung 
“Tsun on mount Ngoh-hing, the vegetation all ruuml there entirely 
“ withered over ii iliatauce of seven miles, tireat bwarros of locusts 
“came forth, and it did not min for five months, until the twellth, 
“when Mii-yung Tsiin com missioned an eiuis.’iaiy, willi order to 
** sacrifice to th© iiiancB of Ins victim, hsBtowing him at the 
“same time the [(osllmtimus dignity of Imperial Fritico Wu-tuo. 
“Snow felt thick on that same day. The year in which this happened 
“was the eighth of the Yung hwo penod (A. D. 353)And 
“when Tno Wu", the first emperor of the Wei dynasty ^.-V. D, 
3Sfj_40S), ** had exterminated the family of (the high grandee) 
“Uwo Poll, (formerly hia fuvorito), it Imp^ned that (his grandson) 
“the emperor T'^ai Wu, while Iiuiituig in the Cliai Moutituins, 
suddcnlv saw hnuseli enveloped on nil sides by a dense log, tluitu 
“astonished, he asked what to aseriljsi this to, upon which his 
“subordmiites dcchireil ununiiiiouBly that the phenomenon might 
** probably he caused by llwo Poh, who had dwelled m this region 
^‘for several generations, and whose soul-templo and tiunb still 
“ existed there. ’Hie Emperor then aant Ku-pih, the prince of Kien* 
“hing, to the spot to offer two sacrificial animals, on which the 
“fog deatiid awity. Since that time, Tai Wu, whcuBVfjr he went 
“out on a hunting expedition, despatched iin envoy thither on 
“ that day, to aacrifiee” 
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TiSK SOUL IS FJliL,OBOTUT AND FOr-K-COSCKPTlOS. 


Iq the year uf our l^ird 385, Fu Kieo^ a i^tundee exoreLsing 
rojal sway over an extensive ilommion in the west of Ghitui under 
the djTiastie title uf Ta'in was defeated by Yao Ch'ang, who, 
capturing his capitut Ch*^ang-Dgaii, therti proclaimed hiinaolf emperor, 
and atranglfid Iris rival in a Buddhist uiouaslcry. After some time, 
Ttno Ch adg sickened, and saw Fii Kien in his dreams storm his 
*^c&ra[j at the head of envoys froni the ngenciea of Heaven and 
"several iiundrcsds of spectral soldiers. TBiror^tricken, he sought 
"refuge in the back palace, in the arms of hia courtiers, who 
"attacked those spectres add lanced them, but by mistake they 
"hit their lord in bis genitals. The ghosb then said; MIc is just 
"hit in a vital spot'; and on the Lmee being oitnicted, more 
" tlinii a stoneweight of blood gushed out. At this juncture, Yuo 
"Ch‘nng awoke from his dream, horror'Stricken, and had n tumor 
“on his genitals. The surgeon pricked it, and just ns much 
“blood as he Imd dreamed flowed ont of it tie then began to 
"utter delirious talk; ‘they say tbut I, your slave, did it’, he 
“exclaimed, ‘that I, Cli'^ang, did ilf but the uuui who murdered 
"Your Highness is my brotlior Siang; I, your slave, am innocent; 
“pray, commit no unjustice ngainst me’. With these wonls he nave 
“up Lis ghittt"^ 

The liest proof we have for the generality of the belief In vindi- 
catory justice of spirits in the sixth century of our era, is the fact 
that Yen Cht^t ui, the ctliolugist, then deemed It advisable for the 
uiuintcnunce of public morality to eolloct many instances of it 
into a little book, now extant under the title of Hietift yvea /tt 
or Writings on the Requital of Wrong. We acquainted our roailers 
with it on 434* In its pxi^seut shajiCr t;otitains thLrty*twij 
tulo3^ tb« fir^t of wtucli is that concierning Siariff, thy llitkr of the 
kingdurn of TaH, given already on page 159. It further rebite* that 
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Ho Cl/img 'j Governor of Kmo-ohi * or Tongking, travelled in the 
firat eenlaiy of our em tlirougk Kao-yno * in Kwangtimg, and while 
passing the night there in a watebing^paviUon, saw an apparition 
of a woman. “I was murdered here some time ago, she said, 
together with my servant; our murderer is the headman of the 
pavilion, who coveted the precious silks with which 1 was travelling 
round to seir*j and she informeil him of the details of the crime, 
telling him also he would find the corpses buried on the very spot, 
ujidecayedj in a white dress with bine silk shoes, and the remoins 
of the enr and tlie bones of the ox close by in a well. Of course 
Ho Ghhing had the ground dug up and the well scorched, and 
thus finding all proof and evidence wanting, he imprisoned the 
miipilerer with his whole hiiuily. They were all decapitated with 
sjieclal Imperial authorisation. 

Further, Yen Chi*Fui makes us iicqiiaititetl with the talcs of Run 
Kih, nia*heu Yncn, and Fii TCicu, ol which we have given the 
versions as they occur in other worku (see pp. 459, 434 and 44U1. 
Then we find again some instances of murdered iwmotis betraying 
their asstisains, who, seeing themselves so mysteriously detected, 
made a clean breast at unee, and avowed everything, In one case, 
the ghost prevents the culprit from escaping, by nailing him by Lis 
huir to a wall hofore hetmybg him. We urn also told of victims 
of Judicial error, chastising their unworthy judges with digease and 
death. A eliLld luunlered by its step-mother, haunts her home so 
ferutiioiisly as to bring death over her and her oflspring. An in¬ 
nocent wealthy man in Kwangtung, put to death by u rapacious 
prefect merely to confiscatn his (HKisessiims, regularly apjKHiis in that 
gmndeti's prciuijies, stubbornly betttiug the great ilnim plueeil there 
for all jrho apply for redr^ of wrong, until the prefeot sickens 
for anxiety, and dies. Especially nuuieroiis in the books are the 
instances of persons haunted by the souls of their victims on their 
death-bed, where, in most cases, the ghosta themselves state oxpresaly 
that they arc avenging themselves with the special authorisation of 
Heaven, at the foot of whiwe throne they hxlged their complaints. 

A rather siiigukr tale is that of one Kin Yuen *. a famous gladiator, 
ecndetiined about the year 35a of our era to periah by the sword. 
He promised liis executioner u rewanl aliould ho stucceed in getting 
with one stroke threugh the hard muscular neck; but the sworda- 
i pan hehibonrcd the neck most piteously. Then lie suddenly beheld 
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Kin Yueo in » red dress and a red eup, shuotJag a red urrnw 
at him from a red huw. He is currybig me otf”, cried the |KKjr 
man, tind he expirefL Seme speeinl interest attndies ta the follywing 
tule, iiij it uequaiiitii us with some ideas prevnlcnt in earlier <hiys 
about certain puwers in the unseen world of sluules, co-a[ycrating 
with wrathful spectres; 

** Wang Fan, prefect of the district of Fa-jrang under the Tsin 
^‘^dyanstv, possessed a. concubine, named. 1'^ao-ying. This woman was 
‘‘k voluptaous beaut)', who indulged )tt fomiliHrities with two of her 
“husband's subalterns. Ting E'ung and Shi Mwa-kbi. Once, when he 
“WHS away from home and did not return for some time, Sun 
“ YrmU'pih, the general intendant of his hiirem, heunl the tinkling 
“of girdle ornameuts in Ting Fung's ebaruher, and saw T'ao^ying 
“there with hifn under one coverlet. 'r«jipirig on the door, ho 
“ rebuked her, on w'hich the wunmn rose, put on her petticoat, 
“ arranged her colfi'uru, put on her shoes, and returned to her own 
“inner apartment, Sun Yucn-pili perceived uko tiiat Shi Hwii-klii 
“ wore Tfto-ying's musk iitnoag the appcnrhiges of his girdle. Ijest 
“Sun Yuempib should denuunce thorn, the two men iuipeaehed 
“him with sesiuil intercourse witli 'Fao-ying; and Wang Fan tlid 
“not iuvcstigiito the matter properly, but put him to death. It was 
“especially a cortfiin Ch’eii ClYao, a man in office nt that timo, 
“who pruVEiilcd upon Wiing Fan to consider him us guilty of the 
“crime iiaputed to him. 

“Afterwards, u colleague Ijeing uppoinEcil in ilia phice, Wang 
“ Fan returned to his homestead, and Gli^eu Ch^ao then travelled 
“away from the Capital, to [wiy him ii visit. At tlie foot of the 
“ Red i’liiiUon hill he was cvertakan at aujidown by thuutler iitid 
“lain. Suddenly fl man appeared, who lifted him up by his flunk 
“ami leg, to carry him off into the thicket, Ily a Ihish of lightniog 
“ho saw he hiul to do witli n kwei, whosie fuco wils of a deep- 
“ bluish bhiek, with eyes without pupils. ' I am Sun Yuen-pih', 
“it cried; 1 have liiid down liefore the Imjterial Ucaven itcomplaitit 
“of the wrong suffered by me, who will not be long in manifesting 
“his justice. How often have I Inin in wait for you I but now our 
“ paths cross’. Chao wept bloody tears and bumped his licad against 
“ the ground, on which the spectre spoke: * Indeed, the chief cidprit 
“is Wang Fan; I luvve to kill him first. And according to the registers 
“which Kift King-]>oh and Sun Weii-tu keep under the hulls of 
“darkness on mount 'L'ki of births and deaths of mankind, T^ao- 
“ yingk souls nre to be ennfined in the blue pavilion for rcniulcs. 
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*< that is to say, in the tkird hell below the yellow springs, where 
“only telltale kwei arc dealt witii'. At this moment the dnwn 
“broke, and the apcctxe vimisbed. 

“Thus Cli'eu Ch‘ao arrived in Yuug-tu and culled on VVang Fao ; 
“ but ere be had gntbered courage to tell him liis adventure, he 
“saw the spectre approuch the house and straightway enter Wang 
"Fun's bed. That same night tlie latter was just asleep, when he 
"had a violent attack of nightiiLtre, Without regniningconsciousness, 
“he veiled incessantly, His relations made a bluish cow look down 
“tipoii the laitieiit, oiul they tied a miinnikin of peach-wood to 
“his left sidej but for all that it dawned ere he came roimil a little, 
“ In aome ten days he eipircd, and his conculiine likewiae had an 
"abrupt death. 

“CU'ou Ch^ao sooglit a refuge in the Cliuug-kan convent, ami 
“adopted another surnaiiie and name, namely Ho Kwei. On the 
“third day of the third mouth in the fifth year, he repaired to the 
** waterside to tipple a little, saying to hlmsell; * I uiust no mure 
“tejiT that ghost now'; but as ho looked down, he beheld its ahope 
“in the water. It grasped Ids nose, from which a flow of blood 
‘‘gnslied forth, more perhaps than a foil pint; and be was dead 
“ in ti few days” '. 
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Thufi fbr for Yen Chi't‘ai's intewiitiiig bewk. Works of older imd 
uf younger date contain tales to the same yurport. So the I yuta 
relates of ^^one Yuen Khih, a Wu-hing manj whohie wife, when on 
‘^ the point of dying, grasped his hand and asked lum; 'Will you 
“ take another wife when 1 am dead?’ — * 1 shall nut tind it in 
“ my heart to do it’ was tlie answer. Nevertheless he did remarry, 
" but tlien, in brood daylight, his deccosed wife appeared before 
"him, with the worth; 'You took yonr oath on it, why liuve 
“you broken your promise?’; and she cut off his seiual organs 
" with a knife" 

Less nnmerous, though reiy numerous yet, ttre the tales of 
spirits under obUgation for clemency, rewarding their hcncfuctors, 
“Cli'en Fei was prefect of Tsiu-ts^neu (in the north of Shensi or 
" Kansuh). A soothsayer had said to him: * Send away from you 
"the Heu, and let Poh'khiu free; follow this advice, and no evil 
"shall lietWll you'. On hb arrival in the said prefecture, he found 
"there, )ia physicians in ordinary, one Chang Hen, ono Wang Hou, 
"and others, all uf whom ho dismitisud. At midnight lie was haunted 
"by u being placing itself on his coverlet. His attondants heard 
"it, seized torches and were going to kill it, but the spectre 
"said: * If you can forgive mu, I will requite your clemency. My 
“ cognomen is Poh-kbiu; whenever you gid into difhculties, then 
" merely call out my cagnomen, and they shall Ire got rid of'. — 
"'This it is wliut that ‘let Poh-khin free' meant’. Wen gladly said. 
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“and ho lot the sjiectre go. And he received hie rewarde for it" 

Shi WnQ- 3 U,i, a oelebrnted eomiwandor in the service of the house 
of Siii, owed hk briUinnt niilitaTj' career luuoh to tho grateful 
manes of a minister.of the founder of the Han who, in 

virtue of his former high dignity, was a jjuwerfnl personage in the 
world of shades. ‘The dwelling ofShi Wan^iui,Commiinder-iB-cliief 

* of the arijiy in the North, stands in Ch'ang-ngan, in the Tai-hien 
•ward. Ere he lived there, it wua constantly haunted hj kwei, 
•so that tho inmates often died; but Wan-sui would not believe 
‘ it, and ho put up in it immediately. One night he saw a hiimaa 

* being, dressed and taipped in a digniliod stylo. As it spproaohed 
Mum, ho ttsked what it carao for, and the answer was; M am 

* General Fan Khwai. My grave is so close to the ch^ot of your 

* house that the stench always bothers me; if you will oblige me 
‘ ttml remove it to another spot, I will reward you Ubemlly'. VVatv- 
‘flui prx.uaii)ed to do so; but at the same time he asJtod the spirit 

* why it had punished so many people in the dwelling with death. 
•On which tlie spectre retorted: ‘They all died from fear; I never 

* killed one'. Wau-sul dug up the ground, and found the cjoffin 

* with the skeleton; and he burieil it elsewhere. 

‘Next night the ghost re-fippeared to thank him. 'You ahall 
•become a Goneral’, it add, 'and 1 will then lend you a helping 

* hand’. And when ho had become commander of the forties of tho 

* Sui dynasty, h« perceived at every eucouliter with the enemy that 

■ siioctnil soldiers helped him, so that a glorious victory was tlie 
"■ *■* 1 
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Such tales of human Hpirjts rewarding thoae who bestowed ctire 
upon their unhuried or badly buried corporeal renidns, ooeui 
iu Chinese literature in numbers vbvioualy great* We gare a few 
OQ pp, soil tqq. of Book T, stating there thnt they certainly tend 
luttcli to muintain and promote this branch of social benevolence, 
at the same time keeping the Government in the beaten track of earlier 
dynasties, which, as we sketched also (pp. S6l} Lad all a great 
share in such w'ork. of charity by enacting laws imd taking active 
measures for the protectiun of the dead. Souls ore also frequently 
represented as appearing in onler to prevail upon the living to 
convey their buried ur unburied bones to their native place, 
end afterwards rewarding them for it. Of the same tenor are 
numerous tales of spectres haunting the living and harassing them 
in sundry ways, until some glii^t'Scer discovers somewhere unburied 
bones, or even n single bone or cinniiim, and the popidation dccenily 
buries it. It has often occurred that spirits wbotw snfferlnga were 
thus alleviated, told their licaefactors to evoke then) whenever they 
should Gnd themselves in trouble or distress, ns then tliev would 
immediately come and help them; and, of course, they kept their word. 

On the other hand, wo have tales of men wlio, having found 
bones and thrown them aside, were ordered by the soul to 
collect and buiy them; and on their neglecting this warning, 
they went mad, their soul being token out of them by the authorities 
of the Netherworld for punishment, iu consequence uf the wronged 
soul having impeached them before their tribunal. But, especially, 
people laying sacrilcgiouB hands upon toiulis incurred the revenge 
of the injured souls, ‘^Tlic gr;ive of Li Khoh-jung”, thus wc read, 
“who was n princse of Tsin, is ritiuitod at eight miles firom Tai-chcu, 
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uear the convent of the Cypress Poreat. In tlie fiRt year 
“of the Tien kiieti period (A.D, 1138) lawltjsa people dug up 
“that tomb. The monks intrusted with the care of it mforiue<l 
^4he authorities of the matter, on which the prefect dreamed tlmt 
“the prince spoke to him; ‘The pilferers wlio drank of some liquor 
“I had in my grave, got thoir lips itnd tooth quite hlaek ; 
“this will show you whom you have to catch’. Thus informed, he 
“laid hands on the robbets next day, one lialf of whose number 
“ were monks of the convent” 

or this narrative we pssess a reading of earlier date. “The 
“ofllcinl records concerning Tun-hwang relate'. Wlien Wang Fan 
“ had died, his tomb was opened by robbers, who found bim 
“playing at cards with some other persous. Ho offered them 
“liquor, of which they dmnk in their confusion, perceiving at the 
“aaiiic time a man leading a copper horse out of the tomb. Tliat 
“game evening a ghostly person presented himself at the city-gate. 
‘•*1 am a me.^nger from Wang Fan', said hej * to-day robbers 
“have opened his tomb, but he has blackened their lip with 
“spirits. Tliay will be here after suBrisej you can then recognise 
“them and apprehend them’. And when the robbers entered 
“ the gate, the men slatiouefj there garrotted them; and on their 
“ being questioned, matters were teund to have occurred just os 
“ the ghost had said" 

“In the first year of the Khat yuon period {A.D, 713)”, thus 
again wo read, “the rnqicria] gcoondury consort Hwa enjoyed the 
“ fiivouR ot the Emperor, and thus gave birth to Ts'ung, prince ol 
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“ Khing. She then died, and was buried La Ch'nng-ngatL la thu 
“ twen^y^Jiglllh year of that period, a gang of banditti made up 
"Lheir minds to open her grave. At n hundred pu from it 
''they thraiv up a high tumulus, under pretext ot having to 
“buiy somebody in it, and they oonatructed tlicrein ii tunnel 
"leading straight way to her mausoIeiLtn. They than split up her 
coffin, and finding her with a countenance like that of a living 
"woman, and with four limbs tlmt eiuld bend and stretch, they 
"gave the reins to their lusts, and ravished her. Tliis done, they 
"cut off her arms for the gold bracelets, and cut out her tongue, 
"lest she should betray the matter to others in thuir liiuaTiis. And 
"sotting up her corpse in an erect posture, they stuck a torch in 
her vagina, and carried all the preoinus things, of which they 
"found great numhors, out of the phinc where they were stored 
"up, into the quusi-grove, Subsequently they brought an empty 
"oolfin on a hearse out of the city, and, ns if suri>ruted by the 
"dusk, passed the night at the grave, iivailing theuiselvea of 
" this time to bring thdr booty into the soul'Cara und I ho oilier 
" vehicles of the funeml train. This done, they rahimetl to the city, 
“everything in the care well covered from view. 

"But, before this burial took place, the prince of Khing droatviod 
" that the concubine, her hair dishevelled, come to him, riiiitu 
“nuked, wruiitig and weeping. 'Robbers liavc opcne<l my grave, 
"she said; 'they have cut me and raviiilied me; I have no word-s 
"to tell you the wrong they have thus intlictcd upon luy pour 
“ orbate soul in the ilark world, Hut 1 am sure to see them coiun to 
" grief at the Ch'un'ming gnteV Then giving him further details, she 
(lisap(!etired. The prince was a pure character, extremely filial; so lie 
"rose, terror-stricken, and burnt into tcare, No souner iUd the 
" inorning dawn than ho gave a report of the matter to the Em* 
“poror, who sent forthwith for Wan Nien, the Crovernor of the 
" Capital, and order»1 him to take ((nick racaisures amtable to the 
“circumstances. Thus, as the robbers apfieared in thn Ch'im-utbg 
"gate, on tlieir way humc with the cars, the ofUcials there told 
"them to halt. Tliey mmsooked the uirs, and finding them full of 
" pTOcioUs objects, scisjed cveiything, and garrotted tha whole gang, 
“ who confessed immediately. Several doaon men were ultimately 
"arrested, all members of notable familieii. They were not questioned, 
■‘hut the prince requested that five ringiendors should he delivered 
"up to him for private vougeance. The Emperor iiDCttled to this; and 
" out of all of them he drew the five viscero, which he cooked, and 
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sacrificed (to the macs of the conoubiDc}] the other criiPiniils were 
*‘all biirabooed to death outside the gate of the Capital, lie fijiutly 
“ re-buried the consjrt, and mourned fur her in hijs bairt for three 
"years'* 

In this series of uurratives plncod before the reader, there are 
some which represent spirits as availing themselves of dreams to 
work their vengeance or promise rewards. They thus supply us with 
A 3 niucb oonfirmatiiin ns we could desire of our former statement 
(pngo 110^ that, aixwrding to prevailing conception, dreams are 
often encounters of the soul of the dreamer with ghosts. So certain, 
in fact, was the concubine of the prince of Kwang-ciiSven that the 
apparitions of her two victims were reality, that, to defend herself 
itgainat them, she cxliuuied their corpses and burned them to ashes 
(Book I, p nw I4t)fi). Simibr radical measures in tike (urcuinstances 
others took. So, Mu-yung Tann, whom we spoke of on page -139 
(A.IX 319—360), one of tho rulers of the etate of Yen*, "dreamed 
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*Bt nigiit tluit Shilj Ki-lung", — emperor from A. Fi. 335 dll 
hie dentil in 350, of u oontempomncoos stote, nnmed Chno* — *bit 
•his iirm. He awoke and, dui^hed with anger, ordered hb grave 
•to lie dug up, hb coffin to be broken iiod the corpse dragged 
•out. lucking it with Kb foot and bullying it, he cxclainiul: 'You, ii 
“ dead liarbarifiti, you presume to make me, n living Son of Heaven, 
•drfsrrol' And the Censor Yoh Yang, who reprimanded him fur such 
‘crnel mutilation of n corjiae, he told to get away, and after 
“ having him whijiped, be threw him into the Chang stream" 

The tails of rctalbting nndi rewarding spirits, which occur in 
prolusion also in modem books, are of no other character tliun 
those of earlier date, and therefore ofibnl no new points ot 
view. This fact justifies tim inference, that the belief in such spirits 
und their doings provalb iincboiiged and unshokon to thb day. 
In con versing with the Chiubse, we find that this belief is, in 
fact, inveterate in all ulasais, con linn oudy revived as it b in every¬ 
body by hundreds of tales handed down from good old times, and 
oi>nsidcred all as authentic on account of the simple fact that they 
occur in books. Ghosts may interfere at any moment with human 
business and fnte, either fiivombly or unfavorably. Thb doctrine 
indubitably exercises a mighty and salutary influence upon morals. 
It enforces respect for huniuii life and a charitable treatment of 
the bifirni, the aged und the sick, especially if they stand on 
the brink of the grave. Uenevolence and humanity, thus based 
on fears and selfishness, may have little ethical value in onr 
eye; but for all that, their existence in a country where culture 
has not yet taught man to cultivate guod for the sake of goal 
alone, may be greeted as a blessing. Those vlrtue« are even extended 
to animals, for, in fact, theae too bavn souls which may work 
vengejince or bring reward. But the firm belief in ghosts and their 
retributive justice Iieis still other effects. It deters from grievous 
and provoking injustice, liccanse the wronged lairty, tiiorougUly sure 
of the avenging power of hb own spirit when disembodied, will 
not always shrink from couvertlug himself iuto ii wrathful ghost 
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by comtiiitting auicule. It is still fresh in our tnemoTy how such 
II Connie wss folio wed Lu 1S86 by a shopkeeper in Amoy, pressed 
bard by u usiirer, who beci l>ttnigbt him to the verge of min. 
To extort puyment, this tumi ran off with the shutters of h» shop, thus 
giving its contenU iv prey to burglars ^ but in that same night the 
wretch hanged himself against bis persecutor’s doorpost, the sight 
of his corpse setting the whole wiin! in comiuollon at daybreak, and 
bringing all the family he hail storming to the spot. The usurer, 
frightened out of Jiis wits, had no alternative hnt to jaty them a 
considcrubte indonmilication, with an additional sum for the burial 
expenses, on which they pledged their proiniiie to ahstaui from 
liringing him up before the magistrate, Kcnding those noisy nego¬ 
tiations, the corpse remained untouched where it hung. Thus the 
usurer had a. hairbreadth escape from jail, flagellation and other 
judicial woes, Imt whether lie slipped also through the hands of 
his etherued victim, we were never told. It Impressed us on that 
occasion to hear from the Chinese, that otxurrenocs of lliis kind 
were very (hr from rare, and they told ns n gootl many, then fresh 
in everybody's momoiy. 

As unavoidably as the spirit’s retaliation must reach iissassins and 
causers of suicide, it must come down upon any persecutor whose 
victim dies of grief or despair. Whatever tlio dccil may Ijc it 
Ls rendered for, such spiritual vengeance may manifest itself in 
different ways. The ghost may enter the boily of his enemy and 
make hini hlati out, under the inffiieiice of o gloss too much or 
in H (it of mental deningemenl, his criuie will) all its particulars, 
so that earthly justice lieconies able to lav its bauds on 1dm. U may 
take posBession of his body to render him ill «r nme); it may even 
cause his death after long and pjdiiful suffering, or drive him to 
suicide, * A certain man”, thus the author of the e/ti I 

tells ufl, “ had a [witcmal uncle, act bU-ssed with male offspring. 

* Coveting the property of this relation, he volunteered io beamie 
‘his adopted son, and thus, on his uncle a death, inherited the 
“ whole estate, Hut then he brake his pledge, for ho had still a 

* younger pntern;\l uncle, also very well-to*do, sonkss like tlie other, 
“whom he now luwle his father (by ndoplinn). On him too he 

* tinned his hack when he had died, accurnulatiug in this wise tho 
“ |mssessbus of throe families in his owo hands, and Ijcecming 

* richer than the whole villogtr. (Jnexpectedly lie tell severely ilf, 
•and Imgun to mve like a madumn. 'You wish to enjoy w'wilth, 
•and aUo to produce an offspring, do you?* he spoke to himself; 
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“Httd sowing a aliurp knife, lie liegtin to cat oway his own Hesb. 

* strewiog tlia albtjs on the floor He then fluid: ‘You cut ofl' the 
‘ poattrhy of others, iind yet wish to have posterity for yourself, 
“ ilo yi>u?’“EUiil he ripped open his Mly* so t hot hk bowels came 
‘out. Thus he expired, A little afterwards his sons died, so that 
“ his property fell into the hiinds of others. A retaliation bo efiectual 
‘ as that, is not it dreivdful?” ' 

Prevalent opinion, coiitirmoualy inspired anew by Htomture of all 
times and ages, iidmitting that spiritual vengaance may deBCeud in 
all iaiaguinble forms, it admits also that it may come down 
upon the culprits' offspring in the form of disease or death. This 
tenet, so revolting to our own feelings of justice, tallies perfectly 
with the Chinese conception that the aevercst punishment which may 
lie inflicted on one, both in his present life and the next, is decline 
or extermination nf his malt: issue, leaving nobody to support him 
in his old age, nobody to protect him after his death from misery 
and hunger by coriag for his corpse and grave, and sacrificing 
to his manes. A dissolute eon squandering the possessions of his 
IjimUy and disgracing it by a lieentious and criminal life, ia often 
taken for a man who, being wronged by the father or by some 
ancestor, liad himself reborn as tluit son, to thua have his cruel 
vengeance. Conversely, an excellent child which is the gloiy of its 
family, generally paasefi for a re-inciirnation of some gnitcfnl spirit, 
Expression to these conceptions is given by P"u Sung-llng in the 
following short tale: ' When Ho Khiung-khing, ei Flng-yiri man, 
“ was for the fip^t time prefect of Ts'in (Lu Kjinauh pr.), he had 
“ an oil-vendor, who hod committed n slight offence and gave him 
' some silly answers which aroused his anger, cudgel I eel to death. 

* Then he Ijocanic an officer on the Civil Office IViard, and thereby 

* rich enough to have a storied house hnilt. When the ridge-pole 
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"WHS put in its placed his rdutloD^ tmd some guestsdnuikthatchij 
‘ to his heidth ami c.-oiigmiu1atted him, when siKlaieuly lie saw the 
^'uil-iuBri walk in. And an he stood silentljr eghast, nut kuowmg 
" what to think of this uppariKon, the news whs brought lihii that 

* his secondary wife hull Ixoiie him. n son. Quito downcast, he 
*9aid: *Thts house is not jet dnislietl, and its demolkher already 
" cumei\ The hystanders said he was jesting, for they did not knuw 
" that whut he had seen was perfect renUty, In course of time hk 
■son grew up to manhuod, and proTcd very stupid; he quite 

■ ruined hia family, and had to go out as a ■ servant. Then, when- 

■ over he hud earned a few coins, he bought some fragrant oil, aud 
“ swallowed it” ** 

Thus wc learn also that matidariiis, however great their power may 
be, lire not beyond the reach of spiritual wrath, should they indulgti 
in torturing or executing the innocent. Let the following page from 
a modern book of to-day actuality confirm thk: 

■ In 'Fiuig-shun. Ts'iien-kii of the Itai^house lived a life of purity. 

■ A delicate girl she was, nineteen yeara olil. A neighbouring 
■student of the Ch'^en family, a handaome lad, hud secret sexual 

* Intercouise with her, and wan Inkl hands upon for that by some 
"sooundielii; but, being of a well-to-do family, ho could buy their 
"sDcnoe for a hundred coins. 

■This news reached the ears of some lictora in the serrico of 
"the flistrict magistrate. Eager to get also their share in the 

■ huuty, they came tugether and dragged the lad by his pig-tail 
“to the prercctnre. And the magistrate, a man vauntingattainuients 
" ill jurisprudence, sentenced Cii’en to forty blows with the long 
" stick. The g^l burst into vehement wailiug and, wet with tears, 
*' thrust herself over Gli'enk |>osterior to cutuh tliu blows mstead 
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'*of him; bat the prefect took this for indecency and, io a tit of 
^Mncreoaed linger, condemned her to tiie same number of blows. 
“Two licturs kept her down upon the ground, their hearts filled 
“with companion; and seeing that her w’hole body was so tender, 
“so delicate as if there were no bones in it, and having, moreover, 
“received some money from Uh'en, they let tho blows come 
“(lown lightly, and even beside her on the floor. Still the tnan- 
“darin's fury had not abated. He cut off her hair, unshoed her 
“ feet, &ud placed those things upon his bench, to have them |>Bsaed 
“rouTid and seen ns a wiiming to the whole district; and fliiully 
“he put them away in his magazine, nod sold the girl to the 
“ profit of the maudarinate. 

“ Herewith the aflhir would Imvc been fiuished, but for Gh^eu 
“himself, whose thoughts did not turn away from the hiss. He 
“ bribetl somebody to buy her, and married her hiuiself. Befure 
“a month hod piissed, the Uctors cume again tumuitnously, to 
“ extort money from him. They made euch an uproar in the 
“street that the prefect lieiird it, and fijiug into a pusisiun, hntf 
“ the two cneattires arrested a second time for trial. I’he poor maid, 
“ foreseeing that this time she would not get off so well, hid some 
"refuse cotton, straw and pper within her truiisers to protect 
" herself- but the uumdimu scanned her, and asked: ‘ What is 
"this that j-ou have stufled inside?' Then leaving his scat, he 
"drew everything uut of her trousers, uud had her flagcliatcd 
"on her naked body right under his own eyes. Ch^en protested 
" with hand-gesture nad mouth, and after having received several 
“hundred blows, he was nssigiied anew tliis full number. Then 
" he was sent home, where he died a month after. Ami the 
" wotnan was sold to a certain young gentleman, who uiade her 
"his concubine, 

“Now omi Liu ilLio-kien, a umii of the higher class and ot 
" coiisiclcnible moral courage, walked stmightway into the Ytunoa 
“ to lecture the mandarin. * Yesterday', thus he spoke, ‘ I arrived 
" here in the distnctcity and beard you order in a loud voice to 
"inflict severe l>eatings. Expecting to find yon bu^ with robbers 
“and a gang of thieves,[T upprouched tho steps to see, and 1 beheld 
“whut i did not expect to see: n tender girl with her red silk 
“trousers off, being ^beaten with sticks! 'Phe part of her body 
" exposed, so ileshVj was like a white snow'bnU uieltlug oway miser-’ 
“ably in the’ heat of the sun, nnd you inylord, you tniued down 
“ upon it the maximum of blows, though Jtlready on the first blow 
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“ it got the colour of a rotten peach. Her iiLlultery wtia on))' a slight 
“otfence; why then Aid yuvi treat her m that way?* — ‘TsSien-bii 
*‘ia a beauty'j uuswerert the uiandiiriiit ‘hcnec the jitjuple would 
" have accused me of voluptuousnesa hiiil [ not beaten her. And 
*‘Ch'en is rich; ao they would have accused uie of being bribed 
“by him if I had not beaten him' — ‘But', thus retorted the 
“other, ‘k it then allowed ii magistrate, that k to say, a father 

“ and mother to the people, to iaecftile the skin tmd flesh ol others 

“to Lncreuats hk own repLitafion? Your conduct shall have the 
“ reward it deservL'is'. And with these words he sliook his olothes 
“and strode away, breaking ofl' idl further intercourise with that 
“ prefeet, 

“Nearly ten years then pussed nway when that mngistmte was 
“removed to Sting-kiang In hk ca|xmitj ns prefect, Iti thiit phice 
“he wiis once sitting in hk mansion at his uooutidc dinner, 
“ when his servants saw a young man uuter through tlie window 
“and tap him three times on his back. At the same moment, 

“ the mandRrin comphiinetl of pern on that |jart touched, and 

“before he liiid flniBhed hk tueid, n swelling iip]ieareil on his back 
“ upward of one toot ill size, midway through which a scam 
“ran, giving it the aspect of a human poatcrlor. They colled the 
“surgeon, who, on having seen the spot, exclaimed: ‘ft kincuniblc, 
“for its Dolour is that of u rotten peach'. On hearing the&a words, 
“the miitidariu heartily execrated that man; 1ml in leas tlian ten 
“days he was dead"’. 
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AtiL’ordtn^ to t]ie Atuoy peo|j]e, the veutj[eatieu of spirits may 
in many a cftjse be very ion^ in renchitig its object. For thus 
they reason: — every Ludivlduitl lives under the dominion of his 
kh't an ’ or ** destiny creiiteil Ijy the Breaths”, that is to siiy, 
by the Yung end the Yin which unimate the UnivcrBc and 
constitute its Course or Tao; and if that natural destiny is 
felicitous, firm and solid on account of merits gained by the indu 
viduol himself in hia present Ufe or in a previous existence, or by 
his ancestors, the world of gboats is perfectly powerless agitiust iiim, 
whereas, us we saw on [wgii 4d3. these have altogether to comply 
with Heaven’s will or Tan. Hut as soon as his store of merit 
is uiitbiLlanoed by an adequate amount of dcmcritfi, hia account 
with Heaven l>eidg thus squared, the mneorous spirits regain full 
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liburt^ tu iittai^k Ilia tottering deatiny; und whiitever exfiedients 
iiumuii genius niuj now net at work to ward ofl' evii from him, 
they remuin effectle^ altogether. 

Tliis 91 tuple complex of tenets lajs diareapect fur human Uvea 
under great reatraiut. Most salutarily also they work upon female 
infanticide, a monstrous custom pntctieeil extensively among the 
pour in Amoy and the smroundiug farming-districts, as in many 
other |iart9 of the Empire. The fear that the souls of the murdered 
littJo ones may bring misfurtuno, induces many a fiither or mother to 
lay the girls they are unwillitig to bring up, in the street for aduptiou 
into Dome tamily, or into a foundliiig-hospitaj. At least one aiich 
institution is to he found in many populous towns. It is eallad a 
y u h y i ng t^a n g' or “halt for infant-nursing", or pao y i ug t*ang 
“hall for the protection of babies", or tsih ying t'ang*: “ball 
wberu ui&nts arc brought together", etc. Such hospitals are foundeil 
nml maiiitiiiiied by the utilhurities in concert with the wealthy 
and fashionable citizens. Alongside ivitb such piacticid virtuous 
work, these worthies increase their stuck of merit by distributing 
from time tu time gnituitoiis tnicta against iu&ntieidc. Such docu¬ 
ments for the most part aSbrd curious reading. They give U9 wise 
exhortations from the lips of gods and saints, side by side with 
terrifying instnnecs of punish meats indicted by unseen powers on 
parents and midwtves guilty el child-murder. ^ gcneml they bear 
a strong Buddhistic tinge, lieing hound up with wuruiiigs ngaiaat 
the killing of men and animals, and with accounts of torture inflicted 
on dclinqueiits ki the Buddhist hell. 

Many of these inicts are sluiped like a liook, in which every case 
related is ilUtsindeil by a woodcut print. They thus stimulate much 
the curiosity of tlic fair sex and others who cannot r^d, prompting 
them to have the text duly read and explained to them by experts 
in the noble leading-art. Feiusing a small stock of such hooks in 
our pasaession, we find some instances of a mother who, luiving 
destroyed a new^^bom daughter, fell ill, and seeing the victim appear 
before her in tlie company of a hidcons spectre with iron fetters, 
gave up the ghost, exclaiming: “The wronged soul is coming to 
fetch me— Ytc read of a mother whose murdered daughters 
arose before her eyes with frightful threats, telling her she would 
not cBcapo puiiiahniout unless by watidcrtng about to beg her food 
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atii{ tel] everjbud? this ndventwi! of Iiers; uDti she did witader 
about in tlie wide world till tbo end of her diiy:j, its u warninig 
example against intantlcide. — Of another iiiothet- the liushund was 
just busy digging under lier bed a gmvo for their drowned cliild, 
wbeu she saw a huge snake emerging from the tub in which, 
in Hccordanoe with Chinese custom, the child had dropped when 
tlelivered; and this monster bit her so ferociously, tlml she diod 
the next day. Still more frightfidly punished wrw a murderous 
mother, who became pregunut with a snake with a bumiin head, 
recoiling into her w'onib after having just shown itself^ horror- 
stricken, she died of a severe pain in her abdomen, fully convinced 
that the moijatrous reptile wua a re-in carnation of two dtiugbters 
she had murdered before. — One mother was attacked by the 
bloody mutilated bodies of her daughters, nud by some bloody clods 
representing the children she had dcistroyed by abortion j all these 
monsters itngrily gnawed her Hiab with so uiiidi fcrucily, that she 
died of a virulent epidermic tscurf. 

A larmer tinds cm the road a btsket with tin infliiit girl in il. 
Tt cun tains nhio some money, and a written rc^pirst to the finder 
to bring up tho child. He pockets the money, and flings the 
child into the river; but erelong a Hash of lightning strikes him. — 
A mother who has drowned three daughters, is pregnant fur 
three yeans, nnd on n smlclea six hands protrude from her vvomh. 
She yelhi Lremendously from fright for aoven days, and expires. 
Many more slayera of tlietr own progonj were thus visited with 
a pregnancy of dreadful dururiou, the fetus not daring to appear 
for fear that a like Ikti! sltould befall it; and the cud was the 
tuother's death, or a favnumhle delivemnce la consequence of ii 
solemn oath that the expected child should suffer no injury whatever 
at her hands, — A disappointed butcher, enraged at the birth of 
n daughter, os he had expected a son, quarters it, and afterwards 
begets a son frightfully maitued. This event shocks him so much 
that he sickens and dies, leavii^ his crippled sun ulonu in this 
world, to make his way through it os a inUerablc beggar. — A 
man who buried alive many of his new-born cliildren, is attacked 
one day by them all while lying ill; he sees his four limbs 
change into a cow's legs, and weeping he turns round on his 
bed for three days, when an unseen hand cuts off his head; nrul 
ultimately all his sons perish likowlse by on executbuer's sword. — 
Mothers and fathers are represented dying prematurely for having 
drowned their daughtera, nnd thereti{ion retuming to life to tell of 
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horrid tortarca inflictecl in hell on ttLeinstslves and thoir accom-> 
plicaa bj Yama and bis underlings. Otbets reveul their infernal 
fate ta members uf tbeir family' in their dreams. ^ We read 
how tu id wives wbu smutbered the daughters of their eilcnts, or 
caused abortion and miseanioge^ were crushed under the roofs 
of their own bouses, or were driven mad bv the souls of their 
victims, lacerating their Qesh with their teeth. It has also occurred 
that such guiltyr women mn about in dBlirium for many days, 
loudly swearing that they wouii) for ever beware of committing 
such crimes again, and then stabbed them selves in ilesjHiIr. Finally 
wc may men I ion a father who, while engaged in drowning his 
second daughter, heard u voice from tlie water-tub, caelaiming 
in a thundering tone: "This is the second time you drown me* 
but now it U my turn to destroy you and yunr sons". Anxious 
to escape this fate, he geU divorced from his wife; uevertheless he 
dies for anguish, and ere a niniith has passed, his two sons ore killed 
by a cutoatruphe. 

To prove the fact that even simple abortion may provoke 
rutaliation on the [lort of the .wul of tho fetus, Chinese men of 
letters are always reatly to call attention to the mother of the 
celebrated sohoLar Sluto Kiiong-tsich, of whom we spoke on jiagc 
715 of Book I. Tlitu worlliy woman had a luirrow escape from 
such prosecution, even though she had committed the feticide 
unwillingly. “Maiiiim Chang", thus we read, “the great-graud- 
“ mother uf >Shao Poh-wen (Khang-tsieh'a son), could not come 
“across his grandmother. Madam Li, without using her with tlie 
“ utmost buraluii.’iss. Unable to endure tliis iiny longer, the latter 
“resolved one evening to put an end to herself. But then she 
^'dreamed of a a ben, tvho made her drink some broth from a 
“jade-voined cup, end said: 'Do not commit suicide, fur now yon 
“shall give birth to an excellent sou\ She believed that being (and 
"desisted). Afterwards she became ill and weak. The doctors ^ve 
“ her their drugs to swallow, on which she had another tlrenm, 
"this time uf two ([uinccs lying on the right and the left side of 
“ the door separating her bedroom from the holl, one of wliich, viz. 
"that on the right (or inferior) side, was luttcn. She told it her 
“father-in-law, who lost no time in fetching more medicine, ami 
“made her take it. The time of confinement came, and she gave 
“ birth to Khuog-tsieh and sintultnncously to a dead fetnalo fetus. 
"More than ten years now elapsed, when, laid tip in the Imll, she 
“sow in the moonlight u girl in the ctnirtyord, curtesying to her. 
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'"'Mother’, she cried, bathed in tears, 'you were so careless in 
''taking medicine, ami so you poisoned me^ for shame'. — 'Tt was 
"fate that caused it*, replied the mother. ' ttut*, the girl regoineej, 
“'if that is so, why then was my brother alone permitted to live?' — 
“‘It was fate that determine that you should die ami that he 
“should live*, was the answer; and on these words the girl burst 
'' into tenrs and passed on” 

Such narratives of prolicide, though they bear uU the marks of 
fancy, perfectly answer their ethical purpose, deeply impressing, 
os they do, the rimple'mindcd, especially hccniiae they genemlSy 
give with remarkable preciseness the niiuies of the heroes and 
heroines, the places and dates. Anlhprolicide literature also adbrds, os 
may be expected, suudry examples of people rcupiug rewards for 
haring virtuously abstained from the motistroUB pmdice, or for 
having tried to deter others from it. Wo read of honest fiithers 
that never killed one daughter, who became vety wealthy, or 
gained glorious laurols at the examinations of the State by the 
active help of the paLron<1iriuitica of literature and other gods, 
who, far from keeping their intervention ii secret, revealed it to 
tliem in their dreams. Other such fathers received their reward in 
the shape of u numerous male uHspring; some had a brilliant 
and glorious uucer, or enjoyed a life uf exceptional length, and such 
blesaingg were bestowed also on the compassionate who brought up 
foundlings, gave money to the jioor for tlie first tiuisuig-expensoa 
of their progeny, saved children from ihe drowniug-tub, erected 
foundling-hospitals, etc. etc. 
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The high^t artibitian of evci^ Cinneso being fntmissinn into 
the mnncinrin-class, it becomes almost n matter of cenrEe to hnd 
success At the world-latueil oompetitjvo ex&minAticns whicli open 
access to oSiciol posts, fommost among the rewords bestowed by 
gmtefal spirits. Numerous instances of their having helped candi¬ 
dates to obtoin their degree occur in the books of the present and 
the past, and that wHcb we gave on poge 36S of Book 1 is by no 
mtmm u solitSTy one. On the other hand, being plucked often 
passes for n proof that no grateful spirits interfered, or that 
Bome tuncorons spirit prevented the candidate from producing a 
eupcrexcellcnt esaay. It has been written often enough in hooks 
ou Chinii, that there tiiwaya aic among the host of candidates 
acme that become ill in their cell, or deranged in mind, or 
even die in consequence of over-ascitement, nervousness or fatigue. 
But never has it been stated with full emphasis that the 
Chinese arc ao ready to ascribe such events to revengeful spectres. 
Father Etienne Zi of Zikawei, author of an eiemplory exposition 
of the exaraination-system, entitled: “Pratique dea Extunens Lit- 
tmires cu Chine*', writes therein with refefence to the second 
session for the examinations for the ku-jen rank (page I4il); “Le 
**nombre dee caindidats eat ordmiurcinent moindre.D'antrea 
*‘sont tombea malitties, ou mfime aont morta au couth de la pre- 
“ iniere ^preuve. Ricn a celii d’etonnant: Tetroite n^ltision que 
“snbit line telle multitude, rinsaUibrite du local dans lequel elle 
“se tiouve parquee, rinfectlcm dc I'air qu'on y respira, pintes h 
“la Burcxcihition intellectuelle des candidats, ne peuvent manquer 
“de fairo Tin noinbro relativement considerable do victinuss, Les 
“ puTens considurent comma certain que, si un lettre mene une vie 
“ immoiale, s'ii a des habitudes liontouscs ou s’il recherche injuste- 
“ nicnt la richesso, il ne manquera paa do rccevoir Ic ch&timent du 
*'cial a cet exatnen. Si done il arrive qu*un candidat se pende 
“dans Hit cellule, ou se donne la mart de quelquc autro miinicrc, 
“si, dans im moment d'eyarement, Li tnacnle ou dwhire son cahicr, 
“etc., CCS malbeurs serunl mis sur lo compte de Lt 'retribution’, 
“pao-ing 

In conversation with the Chinese, we have often been told that 
such catastrophes seldom occur at the examinations fur the siu- 
ta'iii ilcgTcc, the jiosseEsioD of wfakb hi requisilo for adiniBsion to 
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the ku*jen exRminatioDB. Fop, they say, it is the sMotui op kfi- 
je:D de^ee that gives access to the iiinndannote which, in virtue 
of its height and might, is almost beyond the power t)f spirits and 
ghosts; and so imphieahle spirits espocklJy atfawsk their enemies with 
energy when they are trying to pass this important examination. 

When all the candidates have assembled, ready to betake them¬ 
selves to the celts, anti the gates of the vast arena are about to 
be closed, the high committee of cxamincrB have a curious crrcTnonv 
perfomed. One of them placing himself before a table bearing some 
^rilicial eatables and two candles, takes burning incense-sticks 
in his hands, and solemnly Bummons the unseen spirits into the 
place. «Tou that have enjoyed favours” he exclaims, “requite them 
now then throwing the incense up in the air, be salutes the 
spirits with bows, anri retire*. Formerly, it is said, the invoker 
was in the habit of raclaiming also: “And yon that have Buffered 

*- in those times ao many cells and 
their occupants were atnick by the hand of unsceij Ijeings, that a 
aentiment of humanity prompted in the cod the examiners lo 
give up thU cufitotu. Nevertheless, to this day many vindictive 
ghosts freely swarm m together with the gmtefni; and not seldom 
o they stom the gate in crowds so dense that the keepers, 
to bolt It. have to push the doors with all their ruight. Thus 
sagBcionsly dnra the Govemment avail itself of the spirit-world to 
recruit the offirml cla^ exclusively from the virtuous and the honest; 
imlecd, every man with an over-burdenerl conscience is sure to keep 
aloof Croni ii place where he ia delivcnxl W'lth go rnooh refinement: 

1 ,, the w mlMul spirits not thus 

o cm y invited lo walk in, thigr would not presume to encrourb 
upon that sacred ground; far they, just as well as aU mankind, 
,1 subjects, and thcrafore have to keej» aw«y 

respect u [y from whatever is set aside fnr Itupcria) use or special 
imperial property, 

Qaving made their way through the gate, the spectres begin 
gloomy work itiimediately. Curious laits circulate as to 
ow t oy bohavG. Some candidates they bereave of consciousness; 
(H CPS _^bey realtor til, tiiad or delirious, and of a greater numlier 
they stiBe the memories, making them sit silly over their writing- 
paper, unable to put down even one sentence or churacter. Some 
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are kepi in constant aliimi by soft or shrill chirping voices on the 
roof of their ceil. Others arc haunted by the souls of their 
murdered infants, any, it occurs that under the pressuro of some 
revengeful ghost, oindidutes i^rite down a ciicmnstnntiel confeii> 
sion of their crtines, in Ueu of uti essay on the theme given. There 
are also those who, on leaving their cells, blab out their sins aloud 
tiofure the whole crowd of candidates, or ore found dead in their 
cclb, having opened an artery of their throat with a sherd of their 
tea-pot or tea-cup, in default of cutting instruments. 

With respect to virtuous candidates the spirits behave quite 
otherwise. They clear up their hmins, arousing in them many a 
bright idea which, converted into writing, evinces deepness of 
learning, wisdom und intellect, Tt ia said and Iwlieved that com¬ 
positions laid usido hy the examiners as worth nothing, are some* 
limes placed before them again hy an invisible band, aud on closer 
inspection fouml to he really the Iwst among the beat. As a rule, 
the suixcssfnl candidates themselves do not know who the spirits 
are that thus kindly interfered on their behalf. In gencml they 
simply bike them for ghosts lying under some obligation or other 
for favours received from ancestors of theirs, or having lived some 
time in an animal treated with kindne^ by some forefather or 
by themselves. Under these circamstances, candidates may chance 
to bo attacked by spirits aud at the same time protected by 
some. In such a case, it is afHrincd, the power of the gratelul ones 
is always paramount to that of the others and therefore perfectly 
ncutralires this, so that no harm of any signiticHDCe can ever befall 
a man whom a benevolent ghost stands hy. 

It follows from those oonsiderations that many d candidate with 
very bad personal precedents may pass throngli the examination- 
ordeal with impunity on account of the merits of his ancestors, nay, 
even scoundrels and crhuinahi may carry off the highest laurels. This 
does not prevent those that come out victorious from being genemlly 
exalted ns the cream of the virtuous, for just as it is an axiom in 
China thjit merits of cluUlrcn surround their forefiithcrs with a 
glorious halo, so the merit of the ancestry washes the offspring 
clean. Tlte kii-jen degree emee obtained, places the happy possi^aor 
for ever beyond the reach of most evil ghosts, as well as all 
people in the midst of whom lie moves about as a peacock 
among fowls, Imleed, he enjoys that mighty, Kjtecjal protection 
which the ptron-divinitics of Literature uwerd to all graduates of 
ranks so high as hts. Thus do virtue and merit shed their salutary 
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intlaenco fur around; but in the aame meaanra pnmshmeat inflicted 
on a man by a ranoorouji spirit may vrork disoatroufly on thtise 
near him. Hence many a plucked candidate cornea hatue with the 
new3 that hU bad fortune would have it that aomethmg frightful 
befell a candidate in a cell not fiir from tiia, so that be bud to 
write bis essay within a sphere wherefrom the gods of Literature 
had withdrawn their protecting hands and in which accordingly no 
success oouhl possibly be bop^ for. 

The series of authentic etidcoces of Cluneae mind and tliought 
which we have drawn up for a systematical survey in this Part of 
our work end in the two last chapters in particular, attest decidedly 
the existence of a point of importance, which wo have now, in 
concluflion, to emphasiao ne a main atone in (he basis of China^a 
Religion: — it is an inveterate convicttoii of the Cbinesc people, a 
doctrine, an axiom, that spirits exist, keeping up with the living 
a most lively intemsonrse, as intimate almost as that among men, 
There exists, in fiict, n line of separation lietwecu spirits and 
men, or, which means much the same, betvreen the dead and the 
living, hut it is a veiy faint line, scarcely discernible. In every 
respect their intercourse bears an active chatucter. It brings blessing, 
and evil as well, the spirits thus eSeetiiulIy ruling mankind's ikte, 
From them man has to hope everything, hut equally much to fear. 
As a natural cona^ueuee, it is around the ghoats and apirita that 
he groups his reli^oua acts, with this sole intent to avert their 
wrath and the evil it brings, and to insure their good-will nn<l 
help. The acts, manners and methods by wliich he trifti to Tcutiae 
this diml object, are numerous; they will be the chief topic of this 
work. They are the (riiits of the inventive genius of the whole of 
China through a long series of centuries; 1h^ are the reflection 
of her wit and intellect, both old and modem, which, conversely, 
nothing could illustrate so well iis her Animistic Religion. 
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